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ADVERTISEMENT. 

At lengdi this work appears, which ought to have been 
presented to the Public during die last spring ; and which 
would have been then published if it had not been sus- 
pended in consequence of a disagreement between the 
Author and die Publisher who was first employed : the 
sendee of a court of law has replaced the manuscript in 
the possession of the Author, and has enabled him to con- 
fide the printing of the remaining part, and the publication 
of die whole, to more trust-worthy hands. 

The Public is only so far interested in this informa- 
tion as it tends to exculpate the present Printer, who has 
executed his part of the performance with the most satis- 
fiictory evidence of his skill and precision, from the re- 
proach of so long a page of Errata. It is feared that 
even now many errors have escaped die vigilance of the 
corrector, diough he has been obliged to recommend the 
reprinting of nearly one hundred pages in that part of the 
work which had been finished before the present Printer 
was employed. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 15, line 21, far « which* read • whd*' 

ftl, 5, omit the comma between ' EmperoK* and ' Oaliemu.' 

99, 11, after * Alaric* a comma instead of a semioblon. 

23, note, line 2, for ' /uovoy* read * /coyov.' 

24^ last Ime, omit the comma after ' was.' 

25« line 13, for ' MeroTigman* read * Menmngian.' 

26, 10, omit the comma after ' diflofder*' , 

28, 2» for « Recimer* read ' Ridmer.' 

39, 4, for ' that? read ' the/ 

47, 8, for* have* read 'has.' 

50, 4, omit the comma after ' Leo.* 

53, 2, for * dntchy* read * dnchy,' pMtim. 

54, 11, for ' m the fovor* read ' in fovor.* 
64^ 25, for ' ceeded* read ' ceded.' 

T8, 8, for ' preceded' read * proceeded.' 
79, last line, for ' phydc* read ' phvnos.' 
81, tine 2, for ' Carlovignian' read ' Carlotiiig^' 
lb. 5, for * orerspead* read ' overspread.' 

84, 3, for ' Neutria' read * Neustria.' 

85, 4, for * Pepihs* read ' Pepin.' 
Tb. 26» for ' fouth' read * fourth.' 

88, 17, for ' Mayance* read * Mayenoe.' 
9ft, 1, for ' Tamelane* read ' Tameriane.' 

R). S,for*.The'rcai',the.' 

106, 9, omit the comma after ' Henry.' 
lb. 22, for 'duefii'mHi' chief.' 

107, 9, for ' were* read ' was.' 

110, 5, for ' Vladimr' read « Vbdimir.' 

112, 21, for ' imperial' read * spuituai power.' 

115, 1, for ' apellation* read ' appellation.' 

117, 19, for < for* read < against' 

120, 18, for ' popes' read ' pope.' 

121, 2, for ' to^ read < against' 

lb. 21, for < monastarie? read * monasteries.' 

125, 18, for the forst ' the* reorf ' this.' 

127, 14, for ' expend' read * expand.' 

138, 13, for ' was* reod ' were.' 

145, 16, for ' rivalty' read * rivatity.' 

146, 1 1, for ' expe<htions' read ' expeditiOD.' 
175, ' 20, for * ooUissions' read * odlisions.' 
178, 9, omit the conmia after ' cabinets.' 
lb. 18, for ' or* read < ou*.' 

180, 21, ioc • alliances' read * allianoe.' 

185, 6» for 'right* read 'rights.' 

186, 9 and 10, omit * and' before ' placed,' and insert ' and* before 

' declared.' 
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BRRATA. 

Page 187, line 81, onnt the 'colon/ 

191, 15, for * gtiarantdng* read * guaranteemg.* 
1 95, 85, for * states' read ' state.' 
198, 1, insert • of' after ' crown.' 

80#, 1 7, for ' Utteral' read ' Uteral.' 
lb. 88, far * conferrences* read * conferences.' 
816, 14, for * catean' read < chateau.' 
855, last line, insert * to* befinre ' France.' 
854* line 15, for * alliance^ read * aUiance^' 

855, 85, for 'morcels'rMMl' morsels.' 
lb. 85, for ' vassals' read * vassal.' 

856, note, for • traties' read * trait^s.' 

889, note, line 15, for ' example' rea/d * exemple.' 
lb. line 15, for * incoonoe' read * hxx>niios.' 

lb. last Hoe, for *oat ' read ' on.' 

890, note, line 1, for ' specific* recui ' pacific' 
898, Une 9, for ' rrlatised* read * realised .' 
508, note, line 8, for ' traties' read ' trait^s.' 
507, line 10, for ' palatineate' read ' palatinate.' 

510, 6, omit the stop after ' Austria.' 

511, 80, for ' he' read * be.' 
554, 80, for 'I' read *wc' 

556, 85, ^t fof 'leid claims to the light of becoming* read ' as&er(ed 

clums and become Mahomedans.' 
566, l^for'fiTe^rrad'fonr.' 
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PREFACE. 

I WISH the reader to consider this work in 
the same light in which I view it myself^ 
that is as speculative: I have, however, 
grounded myself in the known history of 
Europe, and to those readers whose fastidi- 
ous delicacy may be shocked by some of 
my proposals, I flatter myself that I shall 
present a little book of historico-political 
reference, which will facilitate the studies 
of some, and recal agreeably the forgotten 
learning of others. I certainly have no wish 
or design to oflfend any one; and even in 
those places in which I have had occasion 
to speak of the negociations of my own 
times, I have not forgotten that the minis- 
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ters of one country cannot always exercise 
an effectual influence over those of other 
countries ; and that the be^ imagined mea- 
sures of general poUcy will not at once, or 
perhaps ever, appear to several parties, who 
must necessarily be concerned in their ge- 
neral execution, with the same or equally 
convincing evidence of their wisdom or 
practicability. 

The surface of Europe exhibits some 
limits to political bodies, strongly marked 
out by nature. The Rhine, the Danube, 
the Alps, the Pyrenees, besides other rivers 
and chains of mountains, are boundaries of 
this kind which separate the great portions 
of the continent. Among its inhabitantsr 
none have, ever yet been brought to fix a 
definite term to their views; we cannot there- 
fore look to their governments individually 
for any moderation or wise rules in this 
respect. 

The British empire indeed, being wash- 
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ed on every side by the ocean^ can never 
wish to gain, and scarcely fear to lose, in' 
the scrambles of ordinary war; its limits 
are too precisely fixed by the hand of na- 
ture. Its ministers have however se^i 
by the events of the revolutionary war, that 
the consolidation of the continent into one 
vast empire would in the end be fatal to its 
independence, and that though it would 
probably be the last to yield, it must either 
overthrow such a colossus, or finally be 
overwhelmed by it. Great Britain there- 
fore, however secure in other respects, is 
deeply interested in preventing such a con- 
centration into one mass of power which 
would be dangerous to itself. To this sub- 
ject the British public are not, I conceive, 
sufficiently awake; and yet it might be 
supposed that a nation which has sacrificed 
so much to prevent universal dominion, had 
deeply considered its eflfects, and would be 
anxious that a long war, undertaken and 
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gloriously continued with this view, should 
be terminated with such securities as would 
dissipate the apprehension of its revival. 

The geographical position of the British 
isles points out clearly that no accession of 
territory on the continent can be desirable; 
but their political relation with the conti- 
nent points out clearly that it is their best 
policy to estabUsh and preserve a steady 
balance of its various powers ; and as the 
former of these considerations aflfords the 
most reasonable pledge of the impartiality 
of Great Britain, the latter presents the 
most soUd security that can be found of her 
good faith ; and together, they qualify her 
for the office of umpire above any other 
power in Europe. If we consider the 
monstrous weight of Russia, and the rising 
greatness of North America, with the vari- 
ous disputes in which we are every day 
Uable to be impUcated on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and more than all, the exhausted 
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condition of our finances, we may, when it 
is too late, find that we shall have more 
objects to attend to than we shall be well 
able to embrace, and if we let sUp the op- 
portmiity of settling Europe on a finn 
basis, we must sacrifice our present pros- 
perity, and shorten the duration of Great 
Britain as a great and powerful empire. 

In the course of this work many points 
are only touched on, and left unfinished; 
the intelligent reader will be able, if he 
pleases, to supply many deductions which 
are evident from the reasonings of the 
writer: the reader without intelligence, 
would only be fatigued had the subject 
been more extended ; and it is not clear 
that he would have comprehended the 
views of the writer a jot better. 



Buhtrode Street, 
December 16, 1816. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

Nations would probably degenerate without oc- 
casional war ; but th« frequency or long protrac- 
tion of wars must be reckoned among the greatest 
of human evils : and when we consider them in 
this light, we are surprised to find that no states- 
men have ever seriously turned their thoughts to 
discover from what latent seeds of mischief in the 
principles or poUcy of states, one quarrel is con- 
stantly observed to arise out of another ; the re- 
currence of hostilities becomes so frequent ; their 
duration so long ; and the condition of peace so 
precarious. 

The notion of some recluse and speculative 

B 
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2 BALANCE OF POWER IN EUROPE. 

philosophers^ who have supposed that an epoch 
would some day arrive, when men would attain 
to such perfection in virtue and wisdom as to 
produce eternal peace in the civilized world, is 
one of those chimseras which may indeed amuse, 
but not instruct : with such reasonings, it is not 
the intention of the present work to engage the 
reader ; and were we to suppose such a state of 
things possible, that very tranquillity would in 
the course of time generate so much disorder, 
and such a relaxation of principles, both pubUc 
and private, as would inevitably bring us back to 
the point from whence we had departed ; for the 
atate of war would be revived by the eruptions 
of distant barbarians, against whom established 
order would cease to afford security. The his- 
tory of nations in the period subsequent to such 
an event, would exhibit the same chaos of in- 
vasions, treaties, conquests, &c. with which that 
of the past is replete. The intent and scope 
of the present work is much more limited; it 
is merely an inquiry, whether the great system of 
independent states could not be so improved, 
as to insure, for longer periods, the duration of 
peace; by giving them such a. relative position 
as should at once make wars less general, and the 
incentives to them fewer and weaker. 

The writings of the greatest historians and 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 3 

philosophers are full of reproaches to sovereigns 
and states, for their blindness and misplaced am- 
bition, in plunging mankind on the most frivolous 
occasions into the most destructive contests : yet 
no one has ever seriously endeavoured to point 
out by what plan of policy steadily pursued they 
are at least to be moderated, if not totally avoided. 
The subjecting independent states to the decrees 
of an Amphyctionic council, or to a general diet 
as in Germany, has already evinced its own in- 
sufficiency. 

It is taken for granted, that the enlightened 
reader will not expect, in this place, to find puch 
visionary plans offered to him: he is invited to 
take a survey of past events ; and from them, 
together with a proper knowledge of human 
nature, to suggest if possible a system of poli- 
tics which may render the different nations of 
Europe more tranquil and secure. To this end, 
it is necessary to begin by afiixing clear and 
distinct ideas to an expression familiar to every 
one, and to which perhaps few attach strictly 
the same signification, namely, the Balance of 
Power. 

The first motive to undertake this work was 
suggested by the speeches of noblemen in tbe 
upper House in 1814, who looked forward (they 

3 2 
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4 BALANCE OF POWER IN EUROPE. 

said) with a lively hope, to see the Balance of 
Power in Europe restored on the ruin of Napo- 
leon's throne. They did not, however, explain 
what they meant by the restoration of the Ba- 
lance of Power ; whether they looked forward to 
the repkkcing every thing as it had formerly stood, 
or whether they meant a new order of things, 
either general or partial. From this suggestion 
it occurred, that an inquiry into the nature, his- 
tory, vicissitudes, and oscillations of the Balance 
of Power might tend, if clearly made, to improve 
the diplomacy of modem times. But as the 
history of mankind consists principally in a strug- 
gle on one side to overthrow the balance, and to 
preserve it on the other; an historical discourse 
of the different phases it has exhibited for the 
last ten centuries, that is, from the conquest of 
France, Germany, and Italy, by the Francs, can- 
not but be an interesting subject, as it must neces- 
sarily throw considerable light on the present 
state of politics. Although the writer feels that 
the importance of the subject requires the exer- 
cise of superior abilities, he hopes, nevertheless, 
to demonstrate pretty clearly, that the disorders 
and revolutions which during that period have 
disturbed mankind have arisen from the im- 
perfection of that balance; from the inexperi- 
ence of nations ; the ignorance and superstition 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 5 

which overspread the world ; and more than all, 
from pretensions left by princes to their succes- 
sors, incompatible with each other, and with any 
peaceable accommodation. Time alone can shew 
whether the adoption or rejection of the infer- 
ences he would draw from the picture he is about 
to trace will improve the state of nations, or 
plunge them into more misery and difficulties. 
If future experience should establish the credit 
of his reasonings, and a favourable combination 
of events promote his views for the improvement 
of the public right of Europe; the hints here 
suggested will eventually prove serviceable to 
mankind. To the maturity of this hope he can- 
not pretend to look forward; the shortness of 
life precludes it: still, future negodators may 
be, perhaps, actuated by some of his reflections, 
which alone is sufficient encouragement to pursue 
his task. 

The following is the plan of this work : First, 
to trace the partial system of balances in ancient 
times, and the destruction of them in the universal 
dominion of Rome: Secondly, The irruption of 
the barbarous nations, the confusion previous to 
the ?ige of Charlemagne, and the rise of Ecclesi- 
astical Power, down to the commencement of the 
ninth century : Afterwards it is designed to trace, 
in four periods, the relative weight and influence 
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6 BALANCE OF POWER IN EUROPE, 

of the different bodies in the great community of 
states: and to conclude with an endeavour to 
point out that possible distribution of territory, 
which would best preserve the steadiest balance, 
and be most conducive to the peace and pros- 
perity of all. 

The perpetual state of warfare among the 
Grecian republics, did indeed urge some distin- 
guished men of those times to consider this sub- 
ject ; but having few historical records to reason 
from, they seem not to have done more than 
touch it superficially. One work has come down 
to us, the famous oration, or rather pamphlet, of 
Isocrates, addressed to Philip of Macedon; it 
consists in shewing how advantageous it would 
be to the Grecians, were they to unite with that 
prince, in an offensive league against the Persians. 
But this scheme is imperfect ; for it makes , no 
provision for the internal political arrangement of 
the different states : — It proposes no plan of fede- 
rative union, reserving to each town its own mu- 
nicipal laws ; and vesting in the crown of Macedon 
the power of arbitrating between those who had 
any differences to settle. The want of such a ne- 
cessary convention was fatal to Greece, as well as 
to Macedon; for the war against the Persians 
being realized by Alexander, the contest among 
his generals for the succession threw the whole 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 7 

mass into disorder; and Greece and Macedon 
divided from the conquests in Asia, and from each 
other^ became^ at a subsequent time^ too weak to 
resist the Romans. 

Plutarch^ in his life of Pyrrhus confesses him- 
self at a loss on this very interesting subject. 
" It is not,** he says, " to be imagmed, how it be 
possible for those whose lust of conquest neither 
the sea, nor the mountains, nor deserts can con- 
tain, and whose yiews are not bounded by the 
natural limits of Europe and Asia, to remain long 
quiet, when they are continually touching and 
clashing together. 

We have in an oration of Demosthenes in 
favour of the M egalopolitans, a testimony that 
the leading men of Greece had formed some notion 
of erecting a balance of power : in that oration, 
the reasons adduced to persuade the Athenians 
'to support the Arcadians against their present 
allies, the Spartans, present in miniature a picture 
of the received principles of balances, as under- 
stood at this day. Two causes rendered it im- 
possible to reduce them to practice ; the one, the 
nature of their government, republican, turbulent, 
and unsteady; the other was the smallness of the 
territories of these states ; for in one day the 
capital was taken and universal ruin produced. 

From this historical view, and from these 
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reflections^ the writer is induced to examine how 
far the European system of modem times is ex- 
empt from these inconveniences; and fiirther, 
what obstacles still present themselves to a nearer 
approximation towards a more durable and steady 
order of things ? 

The present generation is. in possession of the 
records, more or less perfect, of various nations, 
which, without encroaching too much on the fa- 
bulous legends of antiquity, comprehend a space 
little short of twenty-four centuries. 

The philosophic reader of history cannot but 
reflect with pain, that these records contain for 
the moat part a register of wars, crimes, and ca- 
lamities of every kind. 

Contiguous nations or states have never been 
at a loss for pretexts to go to war. The talents 
of the greatest statesmen have been exerted in 
making such arrangements as appeared most 
likely to insure and to prolong the blessings of 
peace. The treaties so often ratified and so often 
violated, remain testimonies of these insufficient 
attempts to preserve them. The doctrine of a 
counterpoise among nations, in order to make the 
declaration of war, by any one^ less allpring to 
the general rapacity and ambition is, as we have 
seen, not new among men. Unfortunately such 
have, hitherto been the effects, that every balance 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 9 

which has been tried has proved insufficient for 
its end: a defect sotnewhere has always been 
found to originate fresh discords and miseries. 

If we go back to the most remote periods of 
antiquity, we find the general peace reposing on a 
vast extent of territory reduced under the domi- 
nation of a single chief; but this system neces- 
sarily draws after it a delegation of sovereign 
power to lieutenants of extensive provinces; 
which, added to the degeneracy coiisequent on a 
long state of repose, is a sure source of corruption 
in every department ; and enterprising neighbours 
are soon invited by these advantages to attempt 
the subversion of such powiers. The empire of 
the Medes was overturned by the Persians, who 
followed through every step the same career; 
every trace of civil liberty was by degrees effaced 
all over Asia, and so it has remained to this 
day. 

Such was the condition of Asia when the 
small states of Greece having established in every 
part warlike republics, break forth to our notice. 
The internal defects of tKeir government, together 
with the jarring interests of so many independen- 
cies, produced an unceasing series of wars. In 
this posture of affairs Lacedemon and Athens 
surrounded themselves with confederates from 
motives of self-defence and ambition. On a sudden 
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Tbxbes rose to a leading inflnence; and the ba- 
lance between the two former states mi^it have 
been expected to become more stable from tbe in- 
tenrention of a third; but the fiuality^ even in 
that event, of onshing all three, with their con- 
federacies, was felt by Jason of Fherae, as may 
be seen in the speech of Polydamns the Thes- 
salian to the I^Kurtans.* The violent death of 
Jasmi, with the subsequent disorders in Thessaly, 
prolonged for a short time the independence of 
Greece ; leaving its people to make violent efforts 
to give consistence to a system too susceptible of 
violent changes. 

Shortly after this arose the Macedonian 
power ; and the Grecians, unable either to profit 
of their independence, or submit to the Macedo- 
nians, present the picture of a cluster of states, 
without any balance whatever. 

The conquests of Alexander the Great, and his 
premature death, again deranged every thing; his 
expedition into Asia, while it drained Greece of its 
soldiers, was ultimately the cause of the invasion 
of the Gauls ;'f' and the fall of the Persian empire 
produced a long and memorable contention among 
his successors. From that time the consequence 



* Sec Xenoph. lib. 6. cap. 1. 

t See Diod. Sic. Fragment^ lib. 122. 
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of the Grecian republics began to decline ; and we 
find, after a few feeble attempts to recover it, that 
the influence of th^ princes who reigned in Mace- 
don bore down the independence of Greece. The 
Spartans, differing in their laws and manners from 
the rest of Greece, could not coalesce into one 
body with their countrymen, and thus they pre- 
vented the union of all into one form of govern- 
ment, which was one of the great obstacles to the 
perfection of the Achaean league. The fate of 
Cleomenes was decided by the arms of Antigonus; 
fresh disturbances were excited by the infamous 
injustice and rapacity of the Etolians ; Macedon 
would have reduced the whole if these had not 
invited the Romans into Greece. 

Thus, in early times, the maturity of every 
system was prevented by the intrusion of a new 
power on the scene of action, which totally altered 
the existing relations of each. If we trace the rise 
of the Roman power from its origin to the period 
now before us, we shall find that similar acci- 
dents influenced the relations of the independent 
states in its neighbourhood, but produced different 
results. The Romans, confined in their origin to 
a very narrow territory, by degrees conquered, and 
coalesced into one mass with those whom they 
had subdued; a policy which the Greeks never 
pursued, as they reduced their allies to the rank of 
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subjects to the sovereign state. By this enliglit- 
eoed policy of the Romans, Rome became the 
head of a large portion of Italy, was at l^igth 
able to cope with the confederation of Hetmria, 
and finally to extend her dominion to the sonthem 
extremity of diat Peninsula. In this space of time 
she was often attacked by the Ganls, bat she as 
often repulsed them by her superior courage and 
discipline. 

At the epoch now before us, the nations bar- 
dering on the Mediterranean were further ad- 
vanced in the arts of civil society than any other 
on the face of the earth ; yet it cannot be said 
there existed any system of balance of power 
among them. Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, 
formed an heterogeneous mass of relations with- 
out order or stability; fit only to excite and 
nourish the ambition of each, according as oppor- 
tunities occurred ; and though we see a continued 
series of unsuccessful attempts to rectify and con- 
solidate them, they were in general either mis- 
understood, imperfectly developed, or ineffectual. 
In Greece itself a secondary class of them pre- 
vailed, arising naturally from the respective posi- 
tion of its various states. About that time, Rome 
was acquiring the dominion of Italy. Spain, ruled 
in its interior by barbarous and warlike chiefs, 
was only partially subdued by Carthage: the 
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half of Sicily was a province of that republic, 
which, by war and commerce, had placed itself at 
the head of the African nations. Thus in three 
different parts arose systems of external relations, 
bearing on three distinct centers: the first, in 
Italy ; the second, in Greece and Asia ; the third, 
in Carthage, Spain, and Sicily. 

Rome and Carthage met in Sicily ; the power 
of each was balanced only during the time re- 
quired to decide the contest between them : Car- 
thage being at length reduced to a dependance 
on Rome, the scene opened still wider; by de- 
grees the affairs of Greece were implicated with 
those of Italy ; but the disunion of the former 
and the inferiority of the Macedonian power de- 
cided the struggle in favor of Rome. Antiochus 
who had, in Asia, the preponderance among the 
successors to the spoils of Alexander the Great, 
perceived, when it was too late, his error in 
quietly beholding the encroachments of the Ro- 
mans in Greece and Macedon ; nor did this mis- 
take give warning to the king of Egypt, nor to 
the princes of Asia, who, in their turns, were all 
reduced by these universal conquerors. 

If we reflect on these vicissitudes, we shall 
see that one of the principal causes of them was, 
that in Asia Minor, in Greece, in Africa, in Italy, 
while the science of political government Was 
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lished ancestors ; it must have resulted, at l^gth, 
from mutual fear and the sentiment of self-preser- 
vation. Although it is here not intended to write 
a general history of events, but to trace the origin 
and progress of the Balance of Power, it will 
perhaps not be improper to take a view of these 
nations, from their first military enterprises to 
their final settlement, and amalgamation with the 
people whom they subdued. In this the dates 
will occasionally be inserted, and the progress 
of each will be separately but briefly stated, for 
the better understanding of the political situation 
of afiairs through the periods proposed. Let us 
then pass in review the Goths, Vandals, Sar- 
matians, Huns, Franks, Allemanni, Longobards, 
Saracens, Saxons and Normans. These, with 
the rise and progress of the temiporal power of 
the Popes, will bring us to the state of Europe 
in the time of Charlemagne: for the very form 
and pressure of modem Europe are evidently de- 
rived from that great and leading epoch. A pre- 
vious knowledge of the events which led to or at 
least preceded it, must be deserving of some con- 
sideration; and indeed without it, it may be 
doubted whether modem statesmen can be con- 
sidered as having clear and. distinct conceptions of 
the present state of afiairs. 

The barbarians who overturned the Roman 
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iiinpnre are known to the reader of history, byi 
rarious uncouth names ; and yet it does not 
appear, that al> these nations varied entirely 
in language and manners ; they will therefore 
be classed here in a different manner from 
that which has been usual with former writers, 
m order to prevent the confusion, which 
must naturally arise from considering each 
distinctly, under the titles they assumed. 
We shall here divide them into the Gothic or 
Teutonic, the Sarmatians, and the Huns. The 
Celtic tribes appear to have overspread Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain, in the earliest times ; and 
after the conquest of these countries by the 
Homans^ never to have performed any thing 
worthy of the notice of the historian; their 
descendants may be traced by their laii^age, 
which is spoken in. the west of Scotland, Ire- 
land, Wales, Britanny, and, as some writers 
Insert,, in part of the Pyrennees. In all tibe 
reverses which the Roman empire experienceci, 
they do not. seem ever to have taken the lead, 
or to have been more than a declining race- 
Cesar, in his account of Gaul, shews that they 
bad been invaded by the Belg^ and Aquitani, 
^ho seem to have been of Teutonic origin. 1% 
is therefore unnec^seary to say more of th|st 
people.. 

c 
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- The Gothic or Teutonic race aie the most 
distinguished in the annals of mankind. From 
this stock the Goths, Franks Burgundians, 
Lombards, and Normans spring, for the Gepidi, 
HeruU, Alani, and others, all spcke the Gothic 
or Teutonic tongue, from which the modem 
Saxon or Grerman is derived. The Sarmatians 
are a distinct tribe from these; and the Poles, 
and lUyrian nations, £d*e their descendants ; the 
admixture of their language with that of Russia 
tod of Bohemia, shewS the connection of these 
last nations with the Sarmatian horde. The 
Bulgarians, or 'Bolgarians, or Volgarians, are 
traced from the Volga^ in the neighbourhood 
Of Astrachan, and ^hew their Tartar origin. 
Lastly, the people of Hungary, if our accounts 
aire to be depended upon, are to be traced from 
the most eastern parts of Siberia, bordering on 
the deserts of China. These races are only 
lM:eresting in proportion to the magnitude of 
those nations which are severally descended 
from them, and of course will occupy us only 
according to the weight and importance of their 
several establishments. 

During the period which immediately snc^ 
eeeded to the fall of the republic of Rome^ 
while the Roman armies still preserved the 
discipline and energy of former times, thet 
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countries of the Gaols or Celtes^ were rediieed 
to the state of provinces; and the Germans^ 
governed by petty sovereigns, were unable to 
i'esist the power of the emperors. The history 
of the first ages of the Germans we owe to the 
Roman historians. The wars of Varus and 
Germanicus prove with what difficulty they 
were repressed. They seem to have lived 
lUider the command of independent chieftains^ 
who from time to time confederated together, 
and chose a chief whenever they meditated any 
enterprise of plunder or conquest. On these 
occasions they assumed a title; at one time, it 
was Groths or Guten, that is, good men, brave 
and staunch to each other; at others, it was 
an universal coalition, and hence the title of 
Alemani or all men, of Franks or free men, 
of Vandals, from vandilen, to wander, because 
these tribes led a wandering pastoral life 
on the coast of the Baltic; and the Longo- 
bards were so called from the length of their 
beards. 

About the beginning of the fifUi century, the 
Vandak, united with the Alani and Suevi, in- 
vaded Spain; and nearly at the same time, 
Stiiicho invited these nations into Gaul. The 
Vandals settled in the country, ancioitly called 
Betica ; the Alani fixed in Portugal and in the 

c2 
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territory of Carthagene. These having entered 
Spain under ihe command of Genaeric king 
of the Vandals, were afterwards invited by the 
count Boniface into Africa, where the Vandal 
empire existed nearly two centuries, till it was 
finally overthrown by the arms of Justinian 
under the celebrated Belisarius. This event, of 
which ProGopius has given us the detail, is 
perhaps one of the most lamentable in history. 
Tlie declining empire of the east was animated 
by the personal qualities of Belisaritus ; but wh^t 
his talents had achieved, the Byzantines knew 
not how to preserve* Had not the Vandals 
been subdued by the eastern emperors, they 
might in a subsequent time have been able 
to resist the Mahometans who afterwards in- 
vaded the northern coast of Africa. They would 
have ceased to be barbarous, and the country 
which they possessed, so near to Europe, might 
have been a part of the civilized world to 
this day. But the Vandals have been erased 
from the annals of mankind long ago, and 
therefore deserve no farther attention. The 
irruption of the Goths who first invaded Italy 
in the fourth century in the reign of Honorius, 
and the subsequent oppression of that country 
by Ricimer who made and unmade emperor^, 
a^e only to be considered as preparatory to the 
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Gothic kingdom of Italy. The history* of this 
people, like all the annals of barbarians, is but 
^ttle interesting to the modem reader. \^th- 
out relating their ravages in the time of the 
emperor, GalUenus, it will suffice to our pur- 
pose to observe,^ that they were divided into 
two principal branches originating in a common 
stock ; the Ostrogoths, who before their esta- 
blishment in Italy, had settled in Pannonia, 
and were in alliance with Zeno; and the 
Visigoths, who had previously conquered the 
province of Aquitain, and occupied a large 
tract of country, from the Pyrennees to the 
tjity of Toledo. 

TheOoths, according to Jomandes, followed 
two principal families : the Visigoths were ruled 
by the illustrious house of Balti; the Ostrogoths 
by that of Amala. In the reign of Honorius^ 
the province of Aquitain was assigned to the 
Visigoths: Toulouse was the capital of that 
kingdom, which took the name of Gascony,t on 
that occasion^ This new power,^ like all the 
invaders of those days, sought, by every means^ 
to extend its empire by encroaching on the 
neighbouring provinces of Gaul and of Spain* 

* See Joraandes, cap. 14* 

t See Paulus Eipilius de rebqs Franc* Vl\^1% 
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This latter Jcingdom had, as we have sefe«, be6a 
occupied before that time by the Vandals, when 
Vallia, the third prince in succession from Ataul- 
phus, who had succeeded to Rigerius, beat the 
VaiidaJs in several battles : that prince died ia 
tToulouse, whither he returned in triumph in 
th^B year 428. After a succession of four kings, 
Theoderic the Fifth, was killed at Challons, in a 
battle against the Huns, whose invasion was 
ihus repressed by the Visigoths of Aquitain. 
Alaric; the last king of that nation, was killed 
in 507, in Poictiers, by Clovis, king of the 
Franks ;; jsmd thus was the whole extent from 
the Pyrennees to the Loire, added to the doniir 
bions pf the latter. The Visigoths, driven in 
this manner from Toulouse, established them- 
^j^lves at Toledo. It is not necessary to enu- 
inejate the successors of Gesalaric, who re- 
estabhsbed the monarchy after the disasters 
.which it had suffered from the arms of Clovis, 
an4 extended their empire over the greater part 
irf Spain* The pitch of civilization and im^ 
provement, ^t which this nation arrived, may 
J>e seen by referring to the works of the learned 
fiiannone. The kingdom of the Visigoths flou- 
rished in Spain, from their emigration out of 
France, till 71;^, when the invasion of the 
Saracens altered its face, and rendered that 
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J^Biusasida a scene of iate&tuie war,. for moro 
than the space of seven centuries. 
, These circumstances must be called to the 
recollection of the reader; as the sovereigns of . 
Spain, who, by degrees, recovered the country 
from the Mahomedan yoke, boasted their 
lineage from the Grothic kiflgs ; and the union 
of that kingdom undet Ferdinand and Isabella^ 
concentrated, in one point, all pretentions te 
the throne, which were originally derived from 
the illustrous house of Balti. 

We have the testimony of all writers, that 
the Franks, as above-mentioned, were a branch 
ctf the Gothic stock.* It will be necessary to 
mark the progress of this people from the forests 
of Germany to their establishment, as one of 
tt^ principal nations of Europe. As early as 
the year 260, we find\ these Teutonic tribes, 
cfonfederated under the name of Franks, attack- 
ing Gaul. They Were repulsed by the empe*- 
rors Gallienus and Aureliati, and finally by 
Julian ;t after whose death, as Zosimus tells 

♦ CoDstantme porphyrogenetus, speafciiig'' of these nationif, 
tajB) €y (fvofjMaiv fiovQV Kcu eS^vlerepf StaXKarorrrec} ffid ^ 
the same chapter^ he says, icai Tepfjiaptis rae vvv icaX»^ev»( 
^dyywc- Cons*. Porp. part 2. ch. 2^^ 

t C6Dst.Porp. lib. 4. c. 3. ' 
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un, they crossed the Rhine agam, in the reign 
of Valentinian. 

It appears, that before the time of Clovis, 
the Fi-anks had been settled, by treaty with 
Julian/ in that part of Graul adjacent to Cam* 
bray, about the year 486 ; they beat Siagriu^ 
and placed the seat of their monarchy at Sois* 
sons, and between that period and the year 496, 
that they conquered to the Pyrennees, having, 
as we have before observed, driven the Visi- 
goths into Spain. Three years before this, 
Clovis had married Clotilda, daughter of Chil- 
peric, king of Burgundy. 

At that time the kingdom of the Franks ex-^ 
tended beyond the Wahal and the Rhine, In th$ 
year 405, Armorica, or the country betweea 
the mouths of the Seine and Loire, voluntarily 
^submitted to his dominion. 
- Theodoric, king of tiie Ostrogoths, was mar- 
Tied to Audeflede, sister of Clovis, and an alli*- 
ance was formed between them by which Gon- 
debaud, king of Burgundy, and successor to 
Chilperic, was sacrificed- Thus were his domi- 
j»ons divided between the Franks and the 
Ostrogoths.* It was, by means of these mea^ 

• Mr. Gentz, in his Fragments on the Balance of Power, 
considers the partition system as a pew invention. Whatever is 
physically poaeiWe, will ope time or otherj be i^ttempted, at th« 
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^Mires, tliat the Pranks extended themselves 
over Gaul, and formed the present kingdom of 
Trance. It is unnecessary to tracethe intricate 
succession of the princes, who sacceeded to 
Clbvis ; at one time, dividing the empire into 
four kingdoms, and at another, re-uniting it 
under the first and second Clothare and Dago^ 
bert. The vicious pohcy of dividng the states 
of princes among their sons, was one of those 
incentives to war, which have bem obviated ia 
modem times. 

The weakness and degeneracy of the Mei- 
Tovignian princes, Clovis the thirJ, Childebert 
the third, Dagobert the third, tnd Chilperic 
the second, established the authority of Pepm 
:end of Charles Martel. We fird Pepin, the 
son of Charles Martel, and the father of Charle* 
magne, proclaimed king of Frince, in 751; 
he is succeeded by Charlemagne ia the year 
786. ^ 

Having briefly traced the ri»e of the French 
•monarchy to the eighth century, let us take a 
general view of the countries beyond the Rhine 
^md Danube, in order to prepare all the neceih 

instigation of the pasisions or interests of mankind; ia stat^ 
t)alanced by a well-constructed international system, web an 
event mnst be calculated on and preteated, tiot preached against, 
as preaching is useless io politicft 
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gary matetiils for a political review of Emrope^ 
Up to the sajae period of its modern history, f 
The coixmencement of the fifth century * 
shewd us th3 origin of the principal nations of 
Europe, anc the infancy of the present politics^ 
system. Smarms of barbarians, mostly from 
Germany, poured forth on all sides upon the 
Roman emp re, overwhelmed it, and from its 
vast ruins l^rmed the kingdoms and states 
of modem times. This astonishing disorder^ 
among nations, was caused by the emigration 
of the Huns irom the frontiers of China, their 
native soil. This race of Siberians, driven back 
by the Chineie, fled westward, and established 
themselves gb the Tanais, and on the coasts of 
the Euxine seet* Their savage appearance and 
unknown language, struck such terror into the 
people bordeiing on the Roman empire, that 
we are very gravely told byJomandes in his 
history of the Goths, that the Huns were sup- 
posed to be tie offspring of witches, begotten 
jon them by tie evil spirits and demons of the 
4Biberian desert. From this new settlement 
^y drove o«t the Alarii, who threw them- 
selves on the Goths, and who, under the reign 
of Gallienus, settled between the Danube and 
the Niester. The Goths thus impelled, threw 

• PfeffeU 
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tthemselves iato Pannonia, where they remained 
for some time. These were the OBtrogoths of 
whom we have already made mention. The 
^Alani, uniting themselves with the VandaJs; 
penetrated through Grermany and France into 
Spain. 

The Visigoths first attacked Italy ; but being 
^repulsed, followed the steps of the Vandals and 
Alani into Aquitain and Spain, The Vandals 
were thus pushed on into that country by the 
latter, and by the invitation of Boniface they 
crossed over to Africa : they there established 
a flourishing kingdom^ which was afterwards 
lOverthrown by the arms of Justinian. 

At the same time the Suevi joined the 
Alemanni, not only took possession of the 
Tight bank of the Rhine as far as the Maine^, 
but also of Helvetic Rhaetia, and Vindelicia^ 
^U9 far as the river Lech, which was then the 
limit bf their territory, and still remains the 
boundary of the circle of Swabia. 

The Angles and Saxons, the ancient inha- 
bitants of Sleswic and Holstein, passed undet 
Hengist and Horsa over to Britain, and founded 
the Saxon power. The Heruli and Rugi, peo^ 
pie of Pomerania, under the command of 
iOdoacer, overturned the empire of the wes^ 

• Const, Porphy. PU i, cb. 2& 
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and established the kingdom of Italy, after tte 
death of Recimer, the Goth* 

The period of the Ostrogoths being in Italy, 
whose history has been already recalled to the 
readers memory, (notwithstanding the declar 
mations of modem writers, who are too apt 
to rely on the faith of the Byzantine authors,) 
was perhaps one of the most happy epochs of 
the Italian history. The invasion of Belisarius 
brought a fresh series of disasters, on that un- 
fortunate country. The declining state of the 
eastern empire disabled the emperors from 
preserving and governing it. The Italians 
were oppressed by the corrupt and feeble 
government of the Greeks; Narses, who 
succeeded to Belisarius in the command, was 
master of Beneventum with a territory com- 
prehending the modem kingdom of Naples:^ 
pope Zachary, an Athenian by birth, then pre* 
sided over the church of Rome : and Narses, 
having been obliged to continue the war against 
Teja the last Gothic king, who had succeeded 
Totila, called to his assistance Alboin king of 
the Longobards, about the year 563. The 
Croths were totally defeated at the foot of 
Mount Vesuvius, and their prince killed. The 
iexpences of this campaign had obliged him to 

• See Const. Porphy. Ft 2. ch. 27. 
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withhold the remittances from the revenues of 
Italy to the Byzantine court; complaint wa» 
made from Constantinople, and Narses in an* 
swer alleged the expences of the war, and 
even made a requisition for a supply of money. 
Irene,* the empress, sent him a distaff and 
spindle, telling him that such instruments were 
better suited to his equivocal se^ than the 
command of the Roman armies; to which 
Narses replied^ ** I will weave such a web, as 
the Romans while they live will never be able 
to unravel." This absurd conduct induced 
Narses to invite the Longobards into Italy; 
who, joined by about twenty thousand Saxons^ 
as Paul Warnefrid informs us, marched into 
Italy and established the kingdom which still 
bears their name.f 

The country which the Saxons had aban^ 
doned, was occupied by the Franks under Clo- 
thaire and Sigisbert, in the year 575. It 
remains for us to remark, with respect to the 
Longobards, that they were Teutonic, and ori- 
ginally came from Scandinavia. Their history 
before the time of Alboin, is nothing more than 
that of their wars with their neighbours, pre- 
vious to their occupation of Pannonia a short' 
time before the events just mentioned. 

♦ Comt Por. 2 p. cap. 25. f Paul Warn. L 2. c 10. 
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^ After having observed that the Franks occu- 
jiied Belgium in the fifth century ; that the Thu- 
ringi extended as far as the Scheld ; that the 
Boyarians, who had long dwdt in the country 
of the Marconiani, peopled anew the province* 
df Noricum and the territory of Augsburg and 
founded the state of Bavaria by means of their 
colonies; tfcat the Burgundians, the ancient in- 
habitants of Pomerania and Brandenburg, esta- 
blished themselves in the country which still 
keeps their name ; while the Slavi and Venedi 
took possession of the country bordering on the 
Drave in Carinthia and Camiola: after having 
I say touched these facts, it is hardly necessary 
to trouble the reader with further details. No 
nation in Europe can, after what we have seen, 
accuse its neighbour of violence and injustice, 
as every one of them owes its present posses- 
sions to the very same means: and if conquest 
gives the present occupahts a right, conquest 
again repeated, may transfer that right into 
other hands. The less frequent such events 
take place, the better it is for human society : 
but as the immorality of the action is a consi- 
deration too feeble to prevent a repetition of it. 
We must leave the moral part of the subject to 
abler hands; and occupy ourselves with the 
means of politically preventing such evils, by 
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rendering conquest more difficulty ^ and less the 
interest of the respective nations. 

The history of these particulars is not irrele- 
vant to our present object; it is useful as it 
points out the changes which in the fifth ceotury 
subverted the Roman empire^ and substituted an 
order of things out of which the present state 
of Europe has arisen. Having therefore bri^y 
traced these events, it will not be necessary to 
dwell on the history of Francie before the time 
of the Carlovingian dynasty. A feeble race of d^c- 
nerate princes shut up in their palaces, abandoned 
the care of public affairs and the command of 
the army to the mayors of the palace ; a pusil- 
lanimity which ended in their destruction^ Pepin 
the son of Charles Martel, famous for his victory 
over the Moslems of Spain, was the first who 
assumed the title of king. He was succeeded hy 
Charlemagne, from which era it was proposed to 
take a survey of the political state of Europe, and 
its progress from that great and leading event, 
through its various fonns and vicissitudes, down 
to the period of the French revolution ; at which 
time a new set of idea3 arose, totally unconnected 
with ancient pretensions, as well as with the ma- 
chinery of the church of Rome. 

We shall indeed see Bonaparte attempting to 
revive the plan of Charlemagne ; but with this 
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difierence^ that while the one laid the foundation 
of the papal power, and opened the road for the 
Pontiffs to become the liege lords of all the 
princes of Europe ; the other endeavoured to 
depress^ and did reduce him to the lowest state 
of degradation. When we shall have traced the 
ambitious and wicked policy of these cruel priests^ 
much as we ought to feel indignation a^inst a 
sovereign who endeavoured to crush Europe 
tinder his own iron sceptre, posterity will do 
Napoleon the justice to attribute to him the merit 
of having given the fatal blow to that power, 
which has ever aimed at the debasement of the 
hlunan mind, and the perpetuation of ignorance 
und vice ; and which pursued the policy of excit- 
ing cruel wars in every part of the world to main- 
tain its splendour, at the expence of the peace 
and innocence of mankind : popes will hereafter 
never do more than keep their own territories in 
barbarism and ignorance ; a policy which, while 
the rest of Europe improves, will continue to di- 
minish their influence as well as power, and it is 
to be hoped finally extirpate both. 

I have no pretension to treat the subject 
theologically, nor skill in religious controversy; 
the truth or error of any particular dogma, or of 
any sect, is not within the compass of my present 
view. The effect of various tenets will only 
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occasionally be touched on as they bear on the 
transactions of the times. To the opinions of 
the Catholics I do not pretend to object, nor 
is it my duty, though a son of the church of 
England, to maintain the merits of one set of 
them against another. Whatever predilection I 
may feel for the religion of my fathers, it would 
be improper to introduce it here: a cool and 
dispassionate survey of events, politically con- 
sidered, is my only aim. The Catholics how- 
ever will perceive, that it is by no means es- 
sential to their church or their religion that 
their chief should be an independent sovereign, 
nor true that either cannot subsist without an 
universal head; that the popes have been sub- 
ject to the civil power of the emperors of the 
east and west; that they were the subjects erf 
Charlemagne and his successors, who exercised 
the right of church patronage, and that religion 
flourished; that the sovereignty of Rome was 
an usurpation, and the pretension to nominate 
to all benefices an incroachment on the temporal 
power, extorted from the weakness and i^or- 
ance of princes and people in ages of superstition ; 
and that the church having already subsisted 
without detriment to its prosperity in subordi- 
nation to temporal power, it may do so again. 

D 
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lliese troths, if once put in a clear point of 
view, may obviate a great objection which 
exists in this country to the emancipation of the 
Catholics, and to their admission to places of 
trust in the state. But if the professors of that 
religion think proper in the nineteenth century to 
adhere to maxims adopted in the ten€h and 
eleventh^ and expect thiat the forged letters 
published tmder the name of Isidorus of 
Seville, will be received in these days with 
the same submission as in those ; the go- 
vemmeiit of Great Britain would do right to 
treat them as maniacs, saai unworthy of any 
rational intercourse. The restoration of the 
empire of the west by Charlemagne will con- 
stitute a principal point of observation. That 
empire had been overturned by Ricimer the 
Goth, and Odoacer king of the Heruli, abotrt 
S60 years. The Italians were no longer 
Romans; and surely the Franks could have no 
right to that appellation. The pope, who was 
a priest and not a sovereign, for he was a sub- 
ject of the emperor Leo, could haVe no right to 
dispose of a crown destroyed long ago, and of 
the dominion of a body poUtic long since dis- 
solved. Yet this juggle has beeia made a vital 
principle in the public policy, of Europe, tmd 
those who have worn this Birmingham crown. 
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luLTt nerer absdut^ abandcmed their pre- 
tSrasions to the iirestem empire as it existed in 
the days.of Diodetian. 

It will not be foreign to the purpose to say* 
a few words on the coronation of Gharlemiagne 
at Rome ; the necessary details of the circum- 
stances which attracted his arms to Itdy; Will 
be given in the next chapter, wherein we ^Imll ^ 
coiisider the adventures, by which the popes 
increased their power. 

Charlemagne was received at Rome by the 
pc^e Leo, on the 24th Nov. 779, attended by" 
the clergy and people, with the loudest accla- 
mations. Leo, consideritig the benefits he had 
received frcmi Charles^ studied how he eould 
display his sense of gratitude, for having been 
Baved from the power of Desidetius, king of 
the Lombards, and. to secure hhnself so power-^ 
ftd a protectory he was sensible he had more to 
fear than to hope from the Greek emperor. It 
was then that he devised a most ingenious ccm- 
trtvance to make that pnnce a great patron of 
the apostolic see.* This projeet, vdiich was 
notfaii^ less than to raise Clmrles to the rank of 
emperor of the west, he executed; and this 
event has led the French jurisconsults to con- 
sider tite empire of the west as bein^ virtually 

^ ,• • Gkmnoiie. 

D 2 
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trauBferred to Ftance; when in fact it was- 
nothing at the. time» but assuming a perscnial 
title a little mor^ specious, and which former 
kings of Italy might have as . easily done, but 
which they declined. This claim, as we have 
already, observed, has been revived by Bona- 
parte ; and if we , look into the origin of Mb 
pretensions, it will be found to be just as valid 
as either that of Charlemagne, or that of the^ 
subsequent German emperors. This truth may^ 
be easily understood if we define clearly our 
terms : the title of king may denote a sovereign' 
whose authority is exercised over a body of 
people, and that of emperor, if it means nothing: 
more, is an useless name> and a vain append-: 
^e^ but, if it means more, it must denote a) 
liege lord over sovereign princes, which how-i 
ever not only involves contradiction, but foster^' 
pretensions incompatible with the tranquillity 
of nations. If the house of A«istria disclaimr 
these pretensions, the assuming of the titles 
looks like lunacy; if it maintain them, it is as; 
tnily the enemy of its neighbours, as Bonaparte 
was, without the power of doing so much mis- 
chief. 

In order to shew that Charlemagne really, 
acquired nothing more by the pantomime acted; 
by him and by Leo, than a mere title, we may- 
remark that the pope and; the populace of Rome 
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jcould not give him a power over states and 
kingdoms of the west, which had for a lon^ 

.<x>ur8e of time been imder the dominion of 
other princes. It will also be well to considerv 

, that, for a long time previous to the event wfe 
are treating of, the Greek emperors had lost 
4he dominion of almost all the provinces of the^ 
west, which fell by the right of conquest to 
various princes, and chiefly to Charles himself: 
mo that by this acclamation, he neither encreased 

. Jiis dominions, nor deprived the Greek emperor 
of any thing but what had ]3een: previously ac- 
q^red by his sword. Giamwne quotes a pas* 
snge from Eginhard's life of Charlemagne, to 
* l9iis purpose; that the Saxon kings who reigned 
jU England, were so submissive to him, that in 
•their letters they solemnly acknowledged themr 
selves his vassals and liege men. Had not 
JN^apoleon been stopped in his career, it would 
have b^en amusing, and perhapsi troublesome* 
notwithstanding its absurdity, to have had this 
jpretension put forward to ground a claim of 
superiority over these islands. 
. As a proof of the high pretensions of the 
fl^rbarian emperors of the west, ii^ consequence 
of the farce acted between Charlemagne and 
;pope Leo, it will not be improper to adduce - 

f^aome curious facts;, fox as they looked upoli 
^^hemselves as the legitimate successors ctf 
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Augustus Caesar, they affected to conc^Te^ 
that their soyereignty e^pteuded over the whole 
western empire, and if the R(»nan s^iate ex»> 
ercised the privilege of creating kings, during 
the days of the Roman republic, they thou^it 
of course the same right might be exercised by 
them; as if the Roman republic had been orer-- 
turned by the popes, or as if the Christian 
Pontiff had called Augustus to that pre-eminence 
at a time when Christianity did not exist. This 
wafi^, exemplified by Frederic the First, in the 
t^Qth century: he sent a sword and crown tm 
Peter the prmce of Denmark, giving him of his 
tmbounded goodness the title of king, merely 
' as an honorary distinction, in the same manner 
as Napoleon created his son king of Rome, with 
an express reservation that the supreme domi^ 
nionand liege lordship should belong to the im^- 
perial crown: by this silly andostentatious ac^ 
Denmark shortly after, became a state totally 
detached from the Germanic empire. 

From these pretensions of the emperors; 
there 'arose a doctrine, that all right of soye- 
reiguty emanated virtually from themselves, 
and that all those who disputed this right W^re 
hereti<;s and rebels, the emperors being in fact 
the lords xof the whole world, and all princes 
their vassals. This claim, in later times; has 
rather been . tacitly dropped ithan avowedly 
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abaodoned, and Napoleon was on the point of 
reviving it. 

When we come to treat of the progress of 
that papal power, we shall see the Pontiffe, not 
only pretending to the same privileges, but 
asserting^ that even the imperial crown itself 
was a gift of the church; and that not only aU 
the heads of states, but even the emperors 
timtHMlves were th^r vm^sals. From these 
cqppbmte doctrines of tha jurisoonsiilts who 
&voied the popes on one side and the emperors 
OSL tbe other, the Guedf azid GMbelline factions 
anose, wiii(^ thanks to the popes and emi^pors^ 
deJiigod the earth with bk>od fm more tfaaa finit 
eentwcbw! 
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The Rue and Process ^ the EccksiastiaU 
Power in Europe. 

As it will be seen in the course of this wofk^ 
that a great part of the disturbances whidi 
have taken place among mankind, has be^i the 
eflfect c^ the injustice, ambition, and intrigues 
of iHe popes; it is ementially necessary to the 
right conception of the agitations they ph>* 
duced, in Europe, to observe the influence 
which the church, and that of Rome in parti* 
cular, has had on them. 

Before the introduction of Christianity, the 
Polytheism of the ancients was a total stranger 
to the distinction between spiritual and tem- 
poral power. The king or leader presided and 
officiated at the public sacrifices as hig^ priest : 
the priests were subservient to the chiefs of the 
nation under whatsoever form it existed: and 
the oracles were dictated by, or pre-concerted 
with them. Thus were all disputes merely 
political, and they arose from the imperfections 
of government, which were the natural result 
of the inexperience of mankind in the difficult 
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and; d^caie dcienee^ of legislattoA. In the 
secofid c€!nt«iry of the Ohristian era,- a dootriae 
was introduced whkh had before that tune, beeii 
unknown amcmg men, and which has tended to 
iulfilmoat amply the proj^cy ofOhrist, '' I come 
not to send peace but a sword." This doctrin^j 
includes obedience to two powers, the spiritual 
and the temporal : as each of these powers had 
a separate object, so each in consequence alph 
serted a separate right of dominion ; for though* 
as Mosheim says, Constantine assumed the 
suffremaey, which was not contested by the 
church; and succeeding emperors cedled and 
presided in^coimcils and exercised all extismal 
autiiority, except the semli^ance of it in matters ^ 
purely ecclesiastical; still spiritual and t^m* 
poi^ po^ll^r wer6 looked on as ^distinct, though 
net admitted to be independent. ^ 

The experience of ten centuries has shewn 
usithat; sepamte and rivalf tl^y cannot co-eiQst 
in: peace; i add of course, when we open the 
pages of their history, we find perpetual strug- 
gles of each for superiority, while the earth is 
in the mean time dehiged with >blood ! 
' . The priests Of Christianity considered the 
pb}ect of their vocation to be> not the pc^tica) 

'" * Se^'CSamidne Hilt <ir Naples, Lilv I* ctp«ll. 
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aEnd civil tranquility ^f the wovld, Imt the cq«i^ 
cerns of a foture state. Heiice the ckrgpjfr 
taught that their function was oo this acdount 
more sublime^ and nobler tibian tliiat of the laitjr^ 
inasmuch as divine thin^ wte superk»r to human> 
as the soul, is to the body. On these maxwM 
and through the imprudence of the emperom^ 
the dexterity of the Roman prekite^ themselveir 
smd the ineonsideirateness of their bishops^ the 
papal power was by degrees estal^sAied; the 
gradation of these encroachm^its on juirtice and 
common sense, it will be the business of thift 
chapter to describe ; we may in the mean time 
do justice to the mitred heads of the church of 
Bagland/ and applaud their prudence and pfo^ 
bity> in resigning to their sovereign that power 
which is so well placed in his hands, viMie they 
have enjoyed their dignities in peace widi the 
government ; and instead of exeittia^ scaoidahi, 
and troubles, as in the time of Henry thc^ Second^ 
have become a body distinguished for their 
learning, their wisdom, their virtue, and their 
piety. 

In the &rst three centudes of the Christian 
era no dignities, though many offices, wepreknown 
in tlie church, except those of bishops, priests^ 
and deacons. The former of these who were 
originaUy equal, beciun6 the sup^tmtendiMito of 
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the inferior orders ; and about the middle ofihi 
steond century, when the prunitite independ^ 
an<^ of every church was changed into an assKH 
ciatibn of the churdies of the same provinccf 
the several bishops of these associated churches 
were wont to assemble at certain periods to de^ 
liberate about the intetests of the whole. 

But this equaUty, among the biidiops them<^ 
selves, lasted only to the time of Constantinet 
^ho made CSiristianity the predominant reli^ 
gion : a superior priest/ or archbishop vras tiien 
introduced to superintend ecclesi^tical afibirs 
in each province ; the distribution of whicli be* 
eame the meai^re of the metropolitan bishop* 
rics, each of which> by degrees, acquired a 
superiority over every diocese in the province^ 

The eastern empire was divided into ftve 
prefefctures, with subordinate provinces, vdiich 
it is unnecessary to enumerate. And those of 
the we^em were arranged according to fjie 
samife order. 

Under the prefecture of Italy there were 
three metropolitan • dioceses, viz. Illyricum, 
Africa, and Italy; the two first are unneces* 
sary to the present purpose of marking the 
progress of ecclesiastical power. In Italy 
there were two lieutenancies, that of Rome^ 
and that of Italy. In that of Rome therei witih 
ten provinces; Campania, Apulia, Cala)»^ 
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Ludmia, Brutthmi; Sammum^ belonged to 
Borne; Tuscany, was also joined to the same, 
as well as Umbna^ Picenom saburbicarinm, 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica. Tkat of Italy, 
of which Milan was the capital, consisted of 
seven provinces; Liguria, £milia, Flanmiia, 
Venice, and Istria, the Cottian Alps, and the 
two districts of Rhsstia. Such was the scheme 
of ecdesiastical partition in the age of Constan* 
tine; the equality of the bishops was then by 
degrees obliterated ; and the title of patriarch 
was gradually introduced : at first it was con- 
founded with the metropolitan, but by degrees 
it denoted the ecclecdastical head of Gonstanti* 
nople, Antioch, and Alexandria. It was aft* 
sumed at Rome before that of pope was intro* 
duced. The patriarch of Constantinople claimed 
the primacy of all the churches of the east ; that 
of RoQie alone disputed the precedency. The 
former, as his see was the residence of the 
emperor, claimed the primacy; the latter, on 
the ancient superiority of Rome, and on the 
tradition of St. Peter having preached the 
gospel sumI introduced the faith of Christ 
there. 

During the period which elapsed between 
the reign of Constantine and that of Ya^entinian 
the third, the Roman pontiffs were nothing 
more than the metropolitans over; the bishc^ipca 
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above enumerated^ and subjects of the emptors : 
leven at a much later period, after the death of 
Theodoric founder of the Gothic kingdom, Ata- 
laric his successor is praised by Cassiodorus* for 
the, choice which that prince made of the best 
chara,cters among the clergy to fill the vacant se^s, 
without excepting that of Rome; and this right 
of presentation was allowed by the Catholic clergy 
of those days^ quamvis in alien^ religione, for 
Atalaric was an Arian.-f' 

Such was the state of dependance on the 
temporal, in which the spiritual power stood 
for the space of some centuries; and neither 
the heads of the church at Rome, nor the patri- 
archs of Constantinople, ^ver presumed to advance 
a^propositipn to th^ contrary- The establishment 
of thje Goths in . Italy, and afterwards that of 
the V Lombards, extended the jurisdiction of the 
lloman bi^pps oyer the rest of Italy, and en- 
riched the church, by endowments: buf the 
patrimcmy of the church was considered merely as 
pfpperty annexed to it, without supposinjg it 

c * lab.S.cb. 14. 

f Of this circumstance^ the reader is recommended to 
take notice^ for it is one of the great difficulties which the 
Catholic clergy now make 5 and unless they give up tiiis 
pokU> and allow the king> in his dominions, the same 
privilege, it can never be safe to ^ooancipate them. 
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to confer any principality or territorial authority ; 
it was looked on merely as glebe land. Rome 
and its territory, with the March of Ancona, 
were at that time under the civil administration 
of dukes, or governors sent thither by the Byzan- 
tine court; and this custom subsisted after the 
establishment of the Lombards.^ It is not the 
design of this work to vmte an ecclesiastical 
history: we touch lightly on these events, and 
point out such to notice as by degrees raised the 
Ronian' patriarchs to the dignity of independent 
sovereigns. 

The Catholic church, at its beginning, had no 
rule of conduct and faith but the scriptures ; and 
the canons, which their bishops from time to time 
promulgated, were considered in no other point 
of view than as bye laws, which were permitted 
by the sovereign with this proviso, ne quid 
ex public^ lege commpant.* From these the 
canon law arose, which in process of time 
became, through the management of the popes, 
not only the rival of the civil law, but even 
its superior: and thus, within one empire or 
state, against all principles of government, two 
codes of adverselaws, of equal authority, were openly 
permitted to co-exist; and from this source, the 

• Giannone. Hist. Civ. lib. 1. chap. 11. sdc. 5. 
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)Mffned (xiannbne obflienres, that a& the coft* 
fenttons about jurisdictions arose throughout all 
Europe! 

Luitprand^ kihg of the Lombards/ in the 
y^ar 711, fixed the seat of his goyemment at 
Pavia. Contemporary with this prince, Leo 
the Isaurian, was emperor of the east. Rome, 
as have been before observed, was governed by 
a duke from the Byzantine court, subaltern to 
1^. exarch of Ravenna, who may be consi* 
dered as governor general of the Greek dom^ 
nioiuk in Italy. 

Leo the Isaurian, following die doctrmes of 
Bardanes, impugned tilie worship of imagea. 
It is iiot^necessai*y,to trace the origin of the 
^imstom, in a religion which in its first outset 
profesised to decry that worship as impious and 
prx>fane. The custom had crept into the Chris* 
tian church ; and at that time the prejudicen 
q( maqkind were so strong in its favor, that 
t)ie attempt of Leo, taamed from thence the 
Iconoclast, afforded the popes ^ (Opportunity 
of extending their aiith<mty and ev^itually 
establishing their temporal powen 

The circumstances which attended this event 
ijure curious, and the more so, as the temporal 

* GiaiuMme Hiit lib. 6. chap. 2. 
t qiUio^ DecL clMp. 49. 
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power of ^e popes, once established in Smt^^ 
has ou their i^trt produced a tissue of cTmnes} 
which has since disturbed the peace of man-^ 
kind; while their possession of a considerable, 
part of Italy has been the cause of its weak* 
ness, by expofitmg it constantly to foreign inva* . 
sions and to foreign domination; a state of. 
things subversive of all political stability, not 
oply in respect of Italy itself, but those states 
also which border on Italy, or are by any 
n^e^nj^ politically connected with it* > 

The emperor Leo, having resolved to restore 
religion to its p];^ihit]ve simplicity by purging 
th^ church of iall worship of images ; began hi» 
dangerous work of reform, by first forbidding 
any adoration to be paid to them^ and at length^ 
by ordering them to be removed from all the 
churchest in Constantinople and the east. He. 
extended his edict to the west, with a strict 
charge to Scholasticus, exarch of Rav^^^a;' 
to see, his orders enforced in every part of Itialy 
subject to the Byzantine throne. 

The repugnance of the Italiims to this imio- 
Tation was, however, invincible ;* and where-^ 

* This example will shew the danger of interfering^ ia the^^ 
religion of subject provinces, let Us hope that the rage for preach- 
ing Christianity to the Hindoos, will not afford a fresh proof of 
this bad policy; viz. a faihire in the attempt, and the lostiof 
the Q^Btry. * . , . . 
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iVter . the ecMch attempted to enforce his 
xatdas, be met widi oppoatition and sedition^ 
in the dutchy of Rome, as well as in that of 
JN^aples, his efforts were of no avail ; the attempt 
>t Ravenna only sorved to put Liiitprand in 
fmsessioQ of tiie city ; who reduced it> with 
its territory, into a dutchy of his own kingdom; 
At the timojof these events, Gregory the Second 
was Roman pontiff. He, though united with the 
Itmnans m their attachment to the estubttihed 
wtyrship^ aiid the declared opponent of the em-^ 
peror Leo, was jealous like his predecessors, 
lest the pdwer of the Lombards, ,by extending 
too far, should become one day an impediment 
to the indepafidence which the popes then men 
ditated to estabiish. Thiis arose tte policy jof 
the pop^ to nuuntain themselves in Italy, by 
making it the' perpetual seat of war. This 
pious principle we ^lall have to trace through^ 
ou^ the periods of ifiducfa we have to treat.^ 
With this view, Gregory always watched over 
the interests of the Gre^ emperors in Italy; 
and, exerted himself to maintam them, in order 
to oppose the design of the L^Mooibards ; that l^d 
power of the one might balance that of the 
other. With this motive he opposed the Lom- 
bard duke of Beneventum, and assisfted the 
^eapoHtan Greeks to prevent Cumd. from fall- 
ing under, hi^ dominion.. 'It is in this manne;^ 
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;OiiIy, that we can explain his conduct: fat 
.though he might have been e^q>ected to exett 
jumaelf to the utmost, in opposition to the 
^efforts of Leo, to destroy the worship of images, 
for which he was treated very harshly by him, 
and even threatened to he driven from his see 
and to be sent into exile; he nerertheless 
directed all his thoughts to obviate the revolt 
of the Italians, who were undcfr the Byzantine 
government* in order to oppose the Lombard 
power ; this policy has ever since operated to 
keep that country divided. 

Acting on this principle, he found means to 
persuade the republic of Venice to enter into 
his views ; and by its assistance, the Lombards 
were driven from Bavenna, and the exarch 
restored. We must remark in this place, the 
fatal effects of this policy. Had not the poped 
acted in this manner, the Lombard empire 
would have overspread the whole of Italy ; the 
popes would have been bishops of Rome, and 
primates of the kingdom ; that kingdom might 
have subsisted to this day, and the factions of 
QtieUa and Ghibellines would have beeu uii« 
known: the whole of Europe would have, per^ 
haps, felt Vae advantage of such an event to 
thi? very day. 

, Gregory expected ^t Leo would have felt 
grateful for this, but he was disappointed; gra- 
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ti|ude for i^vom receivecf, wa^ never it idrtw ot 
the pope, nor had Gre^brjr any right to expect 
it from the emperor. Leo knew ftiU well what 
:motives had induced him to play thi& part; ah(I 
he was angry with him for constantly opposing 
his farorite design, and endeavouring by such 
- manifest rerolt to shake ofiF his atrthbrity. H4 
found that he could not bring hini to terms by 
Open force ; he therefore sent Maurice to Rome 
as duke, ^ith instructions, to send the popd 
either dead or alive to Mm/ Paulus PatriciuS 
was also sent as exarch to Ravenna in the year 
725, with orders to assist Manned in his design; 
and was charged with the same c(»nmission$ 
the plot, however, was discovered by the Ro-' 
mans, now watchful of the safety of the pontiff^ 
In the mean time the new exarch Patricius 
tiras continually spurred on by the emperor, ta 
use every means to get tiie pope into hi^ hands; 
and seeing that it was impossible to elude thq 
vigilance of the Romans, he!was> at last deter** 
min^ to try to gain his pbiii^ liy force, and M 
deliver Gregory into the hands of the; emperor^ 
He sent all the troops he could spare fromi 
Ravenna to reinforce" the impenal garrison a* 
Rome, with orders to bring the pope to Imte^ 
Luitpr^tnd, a poUtic princfe, although he waei 
grifevously offended at the pope for having 
Mused' the^ Venetians to wrei&t !^venna froni 

£2 ' 
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his power> determined at this juncture to sup^ 
port him: thtis to hcM the balance between 
the Greeks and Latins^ and by assisting each 
party by turns, to weaken both, and to reduce 
them to a dependance upon himself. This 
policy in the end occasioned the ruin of the 
l4»nbard empire. He declared pn this occa- 
sion for the Romans^ who were now so strength- 
ened> that they stopped the progress of the 
Greeks n^aur Spoleto, and obliged ;the exarch 
to j^ve up his enterprise. 

The impolitic conduct of Leo on this occa* 
sion defeated his hopes ; he ordered the decree 
against the images to be put in force through^ 
out hid Italian dominicms^ and declared the 
pope to hsLve forfeited the pontificate if he did 
not instantly obey. This impotent manda);e 
ruined his affairs ; for it exasperated every body 
against hinu Gregory now assured of the sup- 
port of aU parties in his favor, as well as of the 
assistance of the Lombards^ excommunics^d 
the exarch dnd all his accomplices, and ad- 
dressed apostolic letters to the Venetians, the 
king ofLombardy, and to all the cities of the 
empire^ exhorting all to be. firm in their oppo- 
t^pn to the Iconoclastic decrees* These letter? 
bad such an effect on the Venetians, Lombards,; 
and. Romans, that they all ynited to de&nd the 
Catholic faith and the .life of the pope. The 
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latter, with the people of the whole Romait 
du^chy, openly threw off their allegiance to the 
emperor : they even proposed to create a new 
emperor of the west, which proposal however^ 
Gregory opposed^ and the plan was dropped. 

This policy of the pope destroyed evei^^ 
trace of the power which the Byzantine court 
had hitherto held in Italy. The obstinacy of 
insisting on the destruction of the images 
caused the loi» of Ravenna and its province; 
tbe dutchy of Rome, and nesurly that of Napleg^ 
iuni with it their whole power in Italy. A riot 
liappened in Raveima between the Iconoclasts 
and the Catholics, in which the latter gained 
the victory; and for the gl<Hy of God massacred 
all their opponents, without even excepting the 
Exarch himself! Tkm a great part of the pro-^ 
vince now called Romagna, declared against 
the Greeks, and put itself under the protection 
of Luitprand. The neutrality of this prince, 
and his mo<^es for it have been already ex- 
plaineid. Pq>e Gregory was too good at 
politician not to see through the motives of 
Luitprand; for tlM>ugh he had shewn every 
disposition to defend him against the attempts 
of the emperor, he felt that the motive waa 
i^lf^interest and a yfew of aggrandisement. 
The people of Rome actuated by tine insinua- 
tions of tJie ;|»rieBts, and blhided by the con^ 
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fauKUxsate ig^ranee of the age, was made td 
understand, that deservedly as the Greek 
emperor might be odious to them for his 
^rilegious attempts d.gainst the images, Luit-* 
pra&d was a more ditngerous enemy, or at 
j^east a^ insidious firiend; as his view was to 
get possession of the Roman dutchy, and annex 
it to his kingdom. This considlsration, which 
prevented the happiest event that eould have 
occurred to Italy, ixiduoid them to renrain 
pnanimous in the favbur of thk pope, whom 
they swore to defend agaikist both Leo and 
^nd Luitprand. From thij^ remarkable eyen^ 
the origin of the temporal power of the pope 
Qaay be dated. It began during the interreg-^ 
iium which this event produced; though for 
the present, the Romans did not begin to look 
^n the pope as their sovereign. 
. Eutichins the s»ew exarch arrived at Ravenna, 
md though: the parties were violent there, he 
was enabled with the forces he received fn^a 
Greece, to recover the dominion of thfct city. 
Consideripg, howevier, that as long as;the king 
q£ the Lombards wa^:agi^nst him, he would b^ 
unable to oyertUmthe f)0wer of the pope and 
conquer the obstinacy of the Ronmns; he used 
all his ^OFts to detuch hkn frdm that alliance^ 
and to bring him over to his intereirts, which he 
e^ect^d^ On thid Odeaaion, when the Greeks 
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and Lombards were about to besiege Romei 
Gregory acted a part which in our titnes wou^d 
accuse him of the most puerile presumptioiiji op 
the most desperate foUy ; but it wiU be seed 
tlNit he was neither a fool, nor a child. His 
forces were insufficient to resist his enemies^ 
aad he suddenly went unattended with any 
guards^ without any security for his person^ 
acooiApanied only by the clergy snd a feW 
bairoBS, into the Lombard camp, and into di€^ 
presence of the Idng. Gregory was aware of 
&e biga<^ and stupidity of his age, and of th6^ 
ignorance of the prince with whom he had th 
deal. The experiment succeeded, Luitprand 
wis taken by surprise, he rteeiyed the pope 
with that respect, which seemed due to the 
sanctity of his chatacter. This generousi con-* 
duct we riiall shortly see, was repaid By the 
popes, with that ingratitude for which they 
have ever been distinguished. It enabled them 
shortly after to indulge tiie natural bent of their 
policy, to introduce fresh wars, and strangers 
into Itely. ' Had Luitptahd seized the pope, 
and made him an engine in hist hand, he would 
have become master of the Roman state ; - he 
could have made such terms with the clergy 
as would have established their subordination 
to the^ temporal power ; he might have revived 
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I9ie law of Jugtiiiian,^ in wliich the civil powet 
interfered to prevent the abuse of excaramnii-* 
cation, t ^^^ ^ ^^ Basilica he expressly fmbidft 
exGcmununication without legal justification and 
the sanction of the sovereign ; the right of 
clerical appointments might have been secured ; 
and Italy, united under the Lombard empirCi^ 
would not haye been so shortly after inundated 
by Charlemagne, whose proceedings at Rome 
we have already touched on, and whose mis-*' 
taken policy produced the hydra of ecclesiae^^ 
eal power, which oppressed every pec^le and 
degraded the human mind for so many cen-^ 
turies. 

Gregory havii^; perceived the impression he 
had made on Luitprand, assumed an air of 
dignity ; and began in a grave and moderatet 
tone to reprove him for the breach of hia 
plighted faiths and the ii\jury he did to religion^ 
^r which he had hitherto shewn so much zeal ; 
and he had the impud^ice to menti<m to him,- 
the mischief which would accrue to his king- 
dcnn, if he failed to protect the chjtirch, and 
conjured him to desist from his enterprise, andr 
to turn his arms elsewhere^ Luitprand on this 

^ See the 9t3 NoTdL of JiistmiMu 
t See BasUica Lib. 3a C de %ucopi8» 
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l>ccMH» displayed an imbecility imeqaaUed m 
the aimals of history* Without attempting to 
defend fain^telC by making an arrogant prieiA 
acknowledge his subjection to the temporal 
power ; without affehag to protect the church 
})royided he was not obliged at the same tim^ 
to consider a bishop as a sovereign, he threw 
himself at the feet of the pope, acknowledged 
his^ im{»ety» begged pardon, and wididrew from 
Rome.^ Eutiehios, the Greek exarch, thus 
left in the lurch, retired to Ravenna* - 

Pope Gregory having thus puratised the at-< 
tack of the Lombards, and defeated the designs 
lof the Greeks, was not yet considered as the 
sovereign of Rome : this dignity was not at^ 
tadied to the popes fer a long time after these 
civeat^: it will be notked in the sequel, la 
the mean time the clergy were determined that 
no now power should arise, able to obstruct 
dieir ambitious view& About this period, an 
impostor arose, wIk) assumed the name of Tibe^ 
riufi^ pretending to be descended from som^ 
ancient imperial family ; he had seduced somii 
pirt.of Tuscany to support Us pretensioi»s : 
Gregory, who \rished to keep the. way open to 
the acquisition of the supreme or temporal 
dominion of Rome and its dependent dioceses^ 
%i the same time thought it proper to miss nd 
opportunity of gatining the favour of the Greek 
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emperor Leo. He procured military assistance 
fin^m the Romans, to join the exarch, and foy 
this means Tiberius was taken, and his head 
sent to Constantinople, 

This conduct did not soften the mind of Leo* 
Although on this occasion the Greek and 
French writers pretend Aat Gregory accepted 
the sovereignty of Rome from the people, and 
that he even exconimunicated the emperor, 
Giannone is of a different opinion ; he pretends 
that no such decided step was taken by the 
pontiff; he even quotes the letters of Gregory 
to that monarch, in order to ohew the submis* 
sive tone in which he addressed the emperor of 
the east ; and indeed no farther proof is neces^ 
sary to shew that' he acknowledged the empe^ 
ror's superiority than the date of letters, with 
the year of the reign of the sovereign of the east. 
Ho pretension to the right of excommunicating 
sovereign princes was entertained by the pope 
in those days ; for we shall afterwards see thftt 
it was Gregory the 7th who boasted to have 
bmn the first to lalmch the thunders of excom« 
inunication on the heads of the emperors. In 
this state of things Leo provoked at die pope 
for not yielding in the dispute about the images, 
confiscated all the church-lands of Rome lying 
in Sicily and Calabria ; and he was preparing « 
military expedition into Italy, to chastise Grfr* 
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gory for hk obrtinacy and disobedience^ whom 
he cosisidered as the cause of all the mischief 
which had happened ; he was however^ at least 
entitled to an equal share in tl^ blame, for 
exercising a spirit of bigotry and obstinacy 
agsdnst a people who were as bigoted and ob^ 
stmate as himself; Gregory, foreseeing the 
storm which was about to break over him, nowi 
iought for a protector able to support him : he 
eould not trust the Lombards, of who^e ambi-* 
tion he was well aware : the republic of Venice^ 
although equally zealous for the Catholic reli^ 
gion, was not yet powerful enough in Italy to 
CcmteM with the forces of the Greek empire^ 
especially as they were not on good terms with 
the Lombards, whom they found to be trouble-* 
some and, encroaching neighbours: he could 
not 2Lpply to Spain, which was at that time in m 
deplorable condition, being almost entirely 
evemin by the Saracens of Africa. He re* 
solved to apply to the Franks, whose constancy 
in: the CatlK)lic faith had been exemplary. 
Charles Martel was then mayor, of the^ palace ; 
and though Chilperic was dead;: and no new 
king nominated, he continued to ride the kingn 
dom under that title. About the year 730y 
Gregory sent an embassy to implore his assist^ 
ance'and protection for the church and the 
Roman people. Charles received it with the 
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greatest honours, and with a magnificence wor^ 
thy the greatest prince of the age. The result 
of Uiis negociation was an engagement on the 
part of Charies, to march to Italy for the pro^ 
tection of the church and territory of Rome, in 
ease they should be attacked by the Greeks or 
Lombards. The pec^le of Rome were, on the 
other hand, to acknowledge him as protector, 
and to give him the title of ccmsul, as they had 
before done to the emperor Anastasius, and to 
Clovis after he had beaten the Visigoths : Gre* 
gory the 2d, however, died the ensuing year, and 
the third of that name was elected pope. 
. About the same time died Charles Martel, 
and the emperor Leo, who was succeeded by 
his son Constantine Copronymus, who pursued 
the iconoclastic system of his father, with the 
same blindness ; about three years after> Luit<* 
prand also paid the debt gf nature. 

Astolph succeeded about the year 750, to 
the throne of Lombardy, finally expelled the 
Greeks from Ravenna, and having annexed it to 
his kingdom, he determined to subdue the rest 
of Italy, and drive the Greeks out entirely. In 
this enterprise he would no doubt have suc« 
ceeded, had not Pope Stephen, the successor 
ef Zachary, prevented so happy an event for 
Italy^ The Lombards, like the Goths, by a 
long resideiK^e in Italy, had laid aside ihA 
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barbarous .customs of their ancrators; the. 
T3Utqmc dialect^ common to both these nations^ 
had been .f<Hrgotten ; the Latin language^ cor«' 
rupted by the successive establidmient of these 
straagers, had begun to take the form of the 
Italmu of the present day; less regular, less 
simple, less austere than the Latin, but sofiery 
more ; melodious, and perhaps more pliable tq 
th0 purposes of poetry : the Lombards had 
cultivated lettei^ ; they had become Ja cour- 
teous, and, for the age, an enlightened people ; 
l^rtamit is they were more advanced than the 
Franks, to whom the ^ope now betrayed his 
country. The Lombards had long been blended 
wilh the Italians, and formed one people 
with them: and certainly the happiest event 
which could have happened to them would 
hjiye been the establishment of one power in 
the whole Peninsula. It will be seen in the 
course of this worjc, how often the diabolical 
pjolicy of udviting strangers into Italy, begua 
by Narsips, was reputed by the popes^ to main* 
tain their usurpations on mankind, and support 
their ever-vacillatinff power ; thus, for nine cen- 
turies, continuipg to be the instigators of all 
^j^ desolation and bloodshe;! to whiph Italy 
^a$ devoted : and yet, in the present day, it im 
^nsidered as an apt of common justice or 
piolicy, to restore the pap^l power so Jong en^ 
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joyed and so constantly abused ! This kayioj^ 
actually taken place, all hope of unsting Italy 
into one empire must for the present be vaki ; 
its division, however, will be cdiewn to have 
been one of the principal causes of all the wars 
which Europe has suffered; this trial is now 
again made, and will by a similar division of 
power in Italy, produce similar results; and 
Great Britain, above all other kmgdoms, m* 
terested in the maintenance of the genen^ 
peace, will one day see that the insensibility 
of her negociators to truths so evident, in 
abandoning so fieur a portion of Europe to 
be a^n and again the object of discord, will 
have, by this acquiescence, counteracted th^ 
very policy to which her best interests should 
have directed their steadiest attention. 

Pope Stephen, the successor of Zadiary, now 
saw that this invasion of the Lombards would 
be fatal to the estaiUishment of a temporal do-^ 
imnion of the Pontifis in Italy. It was early 
felt by these artful priests^ that for them t€^ 
advance to the rank of princes, it was neces^ 
sary to sacrifice their country. Ecclesiastical 
ambition is incompatible with any patriotic 
feelings ; and it would be degrading the 
memory of the Camilli, the Fabii, the Scipios> 
the Trajans, and the Antonines, to expect 
pimilar. feelings and sentiments iroma Pius 5^ 
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^ BoTgia» it Capuchin, or a Dominioeui inquw 
aitor arriyed through every i^rocious and 
criminal intrigue at the pinnacle of the temple 
of Rome 1 

The pope finding all attempts fruiUess to 
move the ^nperor Constantino to protect him 
against the Lombards, had recourse to Pepin^ 
the father of Charlemagne. Having arrived in 
France, and implored his assistance, Pepin 
imbued with the superstition of the times* 
which he well knew how to render subservient 
to his ambition, promised not only to drive th^ 
Lombards from the Roman dutchy, Ravetma^ 
and the march of Ancona ; but that he would 
guarantee the same to St; Peter. Stephen 
h^hly iqpplauded the generous offer which 
Pepin made him, of dominions belonging U^ 
ethers; assuring that prince, that by perse^ 
vering in sudi virtuous conduct, he would 
surely find the road to etenud happiness. It 
was sw<nm by Pepin that these provinces 
should be given to the church : he even obliged 
his two sons Charles and Carloman to sign the 
^eaty. From the example of this pious 
prince^ it would seem that modem statesmen 
have also end^voured to merit eternal salva- 
tion, by di«^)osing of the sovereignty of coun- 
tries belonging to others, without regard to 
tiieir *9relfiure or indinations : and the priests 
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and monks of Italy wiU bleiss at least^tlie piet|r 
of the statesmen in a late congress, who ac-4 
eeded to a division of Italy, from which must 
inevitably arise fresh miseries to that country^ 
and causes of future wars, in which Great 
Britain must necessarily be implicated : they 
Jiave re-mounted a system ever out of repair ; 
every day requiring amendment ; and radically 
defective. Let us hope, however, that some 
lunfot^seen event will abolkh it altogether ; and 
room be made for a more rational scli^me of 
relations for Europe. Thus Pepin in his first 
expedition. into Italy, endowed St* Peter with 
the territories of Ravenna, Ferrara, Bologna, 
and Ancona ; the sovereignty of Rome did not 
belong to the popes for some time afterwards; 
that duchy being vested in the successors of 
Charlemagne. We have, therefore, traced the 
progress by which the sovereignty of Rom^ wa» 
step by step acquired by the popes, and though/ 
^t the period we ai^e treating of, the object wAar 
^^ot completed, we now touch on /its .consume 
mation. 

The city and territory of Ravenna having 
been ceeded by Pepin to the pope, the Greek 
exarch was expelled, and the exarchy was thus 
conferred on the pope, who of course presided 
oy^r the civil afiairs of Rome in virtue of the 
title of lord lieutenaflit TbUS;the pi vil power 
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of the pontifls was no more than a delegation, 
and they held it in fact under no other right or 
title. The sovereignty had heretofore belonged 
to the eastern emperors; but Pepin and Char- 
lemagne having become patricians of Rome, 
the title of patrician included in itself the pre- 
sidency of the city: and the patrician and the 
pope were at once invested with its govern- 
ment. 

After the death of pope Adrian, his succes- 
sor Leo the third left the whole administration 
to Charlemagne ; who, from the rank of patri- 
cian being elevated to the dignity of emperor, 
exercised the sovereign power of Rome, and 
thus this power belonged to Charles, and not to 
the pope. In the course of time however, ag 
the power of the emperors in Italy, who were 
successors to Charles, fell to decay; the popes 
exercised the supreme power, and finally in the 
year 876, Charles the bald renounced all his 
rights and ceded the sovereignty of Rome to 
the apostolic see. The kingdom of the Lomj^ 
bards became vacant by the death of Astolpho 
without issue, and by his brother Rachfs inca- 
pacity, who had become a monk. Desiderius 
duke of Tuscany having been by the late' king 
appointed high constable of the kingdom, was 
now advanced to the throne. Rachi, although 
an ecclesiastic, endeavoured to get rid of his 

F 
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VOWS and succeed to the throne : but Deside- 
rius had recourse to pope Stephien, who, upon 
condition of the surrender (which was after- 
wards effected) of the towns of Ancona, Faenza, 
Secchia, and Ferrara, (which had not yet been 
ceded according to the* late treaty) induced 
Rachi to return to his cell. Stephen expired- 
shortly after this transaction on the 26th April 
757y a pontiff to whom the apostolic see is 
greatly indebted for its adtancenient in temporal 
power ; he left it in a state of growing prosperity, 
which Paul and Stephen his successors did not 
fiiil to improve ; but which Adrian, by his ai^ 
rangements with Charlemagne, advanced to a 
prodigious pitch of grandeur, as we shall hereafter 
fl^e. 

Desiderius, after having reigned two yeats, 
wished to admit his son Adalgisus as his coU 
league, according to the usage of his predeces- 
sors; but Stepiien, who was jealous of .the 
smallest movements which he thought might 
he detrimental tp papal power, opposed the 
design. New causes of jealousy soon broke 
out, which finally produced an open rupture. 
Desiderius having conferred the archbishopric 
of Ravenna* on a dependent of his own, Ste- 
phen caused him to foe driven from his see : he 

* Giannone Lib. 5. chap. 4. 
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tsent two legates, Christopher and Sergius^ to 
assert the right of nomination which the popM 
now considerd as their prerogative. The«n^ 
raged Desiderius ordered thean to he blinded 
aisd %iit back ; but having reflected oh tb^ 
consequences of this cru6l step, and apprehends 
Oig the bitterness of clerical revenge, he made 
overtures of alliance to the Ferach monarch, im 
order to deprive the pope of the neans of disr- 
turbing the tranquiUty of his kingdom, hj conr 
tinually having recourse to Pepin. 

Charles and Cadoman, having succeeded 
to their father Pepin^ who died about this time^ 
and having divided, the dominions betweea 
tixem were at first on good terms with eadi 
otfaer«^ Desiderius considered it fiir his advantr 
age to connect himself with them by marriage, 
and offered them his too daughters. Stephen, 
inlio had foreseen the consequences of this 
alliance, wrote strong' letters to Charles and 
Carloman, threatening them, if they allied 
theoiselves with the king of Lombardy, witii 
** maibematis vineulum et etetni cum diabab 
incendii posnam,'' a pretty evident pibof of itm 
mental debasement of the age, when a pope 
could gravely write such nonsense,* to the first 

i 

* t say nomense, because I find in no part of the scriptures 
that matrimony is a dampaUe on. 

F 2 
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«oy<ereigns of the tiAie> and of the dire viUany 
of the priests who could deliberately meditate 
-die subjugation of their country by foreign 
|)ower ! In ^ spite of these efforts, both the 
tlaughters of Desiderius were married to ike 
Frankish princes ; and the king of Lombardy 
took such efficacious means of interesting !Eferr 
trade, the mother of Charles and Carloioan, 
that it was through her means principally, th^t 
this double alliahce took place. The mortifica- 
tion of the pontiff was only to be equalled by 
the satis£8iction of . Desiderius, who flattered 
himself that he had deprived his adversary of 
all means of assistance. Unfortunately the 
^alliance was of short duration ; for means were 
•not^ neglected to persuade Charles to divorce 
iiis wife under the pretence of barrenness :* to 
this plea was not wanting the assistance of the 
^priests, for the bishops were ready to declare 
the marriage void, and to give permission to 
JCharles in the following year to espouse 
illdegarda, of Swabia. The anger and indig- 
nation of Desiderius were excited by this mea- 
sure, and the death of Carloxnan happening 
about the same time, his widow, the qu^en 
Bertha, with her two sons, apprehending it to 
be unsafe to remain in France, lest Charles^ 

... ^ 

* Observe the conduct of Napoleon on a similar occa»on. 
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ilK)iild attempt the lives 'of his nephews, fled^ 
ivith her children to the prpteqtton of hei^ 
father. Desiderius received them wi^, op^ii 
arms; hoping by this means to revenge him3elf ^ 
of the affront he had received from Charles, 
who had iso contumeliously sent badk his daughr 
ter. ' Desiderius having now iu his hands, th^ 
wMow and children of Carlpman,. and feeling 
the disproportion of his strength to that of 
Charles, endeavoured to form a party in France 
to produce a division; that so, having occupa-. 
tion at home^ he might give them no trouble on 
his side the Alps. The wisdom of this mea-r 
sure is obvious ; and the necessity of it wa^ 
indispensable, from the total want of a Baianc<$ 
of Power in Europe at that timi?;' a defect 
Which, together with the incendiary principles 
of the Roman hierarchy, was sufficient to anni-; 
hilate the hope of settling public affairs upoii 
any trust-worthy foundation. Adrian, the firsts 
succeeded about this time to the pontificate, i^ 
the year 772. He began by treating of pietace 
^th Desiderius; and an agreement was en-^ 
tered into, not to molest each other. On th^ 
conclusion of this treaty, Desiderius imag^e4 
that the new pontiff* entertained views quit^ 
opposite to those of his pred^^ssor : and ii^ 
order to promote his own pioject of jdiyidiqg 
thewiormow^ power of Charies* he used ev^jy. 
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^ndeaTour to induce die pope to anoint tile two 
jsons of Oarloman as kings of Aiastrasia; for 
from the time of the consecration of Pepin, that 
ceremony was by degrees adopted by Christian 
princes, and with the people it began to be 
considered as a mark of sovereignty, andlegiT 
Ornate authority. Adrian, who entertained Ae 
maxims of Stephen, was by no means less 
jealous of the power of the Lombards in Italy : 
he was therefore determined, not to do any 
thing to disgust Charles, and remained pertina* 
feiously immoveable to all the prayers and 
arguments of Desiderius. This prince at last, 
having lost all patience, determined to obtain 
by force what he could not gain by persuasion ; 
he invaded the territory of Ravenna, and having 
taken Ferrara, Commachio, and Faenza, laid 
siege to Ravenna. On this occasion, Adrian 
did not fail to send a legate to appease him ; 
and at the same time to a,ttempt by negociation 
the restitution of the towns he had been de* 
prived of. To these propositions, Desiderius 
shewed no unwillingness to accede, provided 
^e pope would come in person, as his prede* 
cessor Gregory had done to Luitprand at 
Rome, to treat personally of peace. To thi|i 
Adrian would by no means agree ; insisting^ 
first, on the restitution of the towns. In tiiia 
tawner, says Giannone, the pontiffs began. to 
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leiiise to t^ sovereigns of Italy, that homage 
whic)i their predecessors had always been ac- 
customed to. On the insolent refusal of the 
po{)^^ the king marched into the province of 
Pentapolis, now the march of Ancona. The 
territories of Sinigallia, Urbino, and many pro- 
vinces of the Patrimony of St. Peter, were laid 
waste, to the very walls of Rome. This pre*^ 
cipitate step accelerated tlie ruin of the Lorn-* 
l^ds. Adrian had immediate recourse tp 
Charles, not only to ask succours, but also to 
invite that prince to the conquest of Italy. 
J)esiderius on his side, testified to Charles the 
disposition to peace which he ever evinced in 
m his transactions with Adrian; who after 
having himself sued for p^ace, and having 
requested to see him, had declined all personal 
conference. By letters to various princes, he 
vindicated himself against the accusations of 
Adrian, who had alledged against, him the 
crime of having been the destroyer of Tuscany, 
of being barbarous and cruel,~and of being 
guilty of various other crimes* Desiderius 
found himself under the necessity of sending 
an embassy to Charles, to assure him of his 
readiness to make peace and to restore to the 
pope, all he pretended to demand, Charles 
desired nothing so much as an opportunity of 
^revenging bhnself on the king of Lombaxdy, fgjt 
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having endeavoured to excite disturbances in 
his dominions by means of his nephews, the 
sons of Carfoman. He therefore determined' 
to overturn the Lombard power in Italy, and 
accepted the proposals of Adrian with great, 
pleasure; At that time Charles was flushed 
with' his successes in Aquitain and in Saxony. 
At Thionville he gave audience to the legates 
of the pope, and to the ambassadors of Deside- 
rius ; the latter he quickly dismissed without 
granting any of their masters requests : and, 
after having paid every respect to the papal 
legates, he passed the Alps at two points, ^ 
cutting to pieces the Lombards who guarded 
the defile^s. Desiderius on his part opposed 
him in person at the head of his troops ; but 
was totally defeated and obUged to throw him*. 
jSelf into Pavia. Adelgisus, his son, who was 
then in Verona, fled to Constantinople; the 
town surrendered ; and Bertha, the widow- of 
Carloman^ with her two sons, fell into the hands 
of Charles, who sent them to France, stnd most 
probably put them to death, as we hear no moi:^ 
of them. Pavia was at last obliged to capitur 
late ; and thus, in the year 774, an end was 
put to the kingdom of the Lombards, 

We have now seen the parts acted by Char- 
lemagne and the popes : the title of emperor 
tonferr^d by the latter ; the donation by Charles 
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of the conquered provinces ; the elevation of a 
metropolitan bishop to the rank of sovereign 
prince ; the ceremony of anointing princes ; and 
the claim of the popes in consequence to the 
virtual investiture of princes, as a feodal vas- 
salage. 

Another circumstance about eighty- years 
afterwards, put the finishing stroke to the aggran- 
disement of the ecclesiastical power. A certain 
Benedict Levita a deacon, published the famous 
Decretals under the name of Isidorus M creator^ 
which Riculphus archbishop of Mayence cir- 
culated through Germany.* It was customary 
to make collections of the decrees of ancient 
gynods and councils: these of which we are 
speaking were intended to prove that the bishop 
of Rome was successor to St. Peter the Apostle :*f- 
that the keys of heaven were in his hands : 
that all spiritual persons, and their estates, were 
independent of the temporal power and exempt 
from imposts: that the pope alone had the right 
to nominate archbishops and bishops, and that it 
was his prerogative to excommunicate kings and 
princes, and to declare them incapable of reigning. 
All these pretended powers were in the decretals 
supposed to belong to the bishops of Rome, and 

• Pfeffel. end of 4th Period, 
t Pilttcr'g Germanic empir. b. 1. c. 7. 
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fell to SO low an ebb in latter days, as to render 
tbem equally unable to promote or to prevent their 
invasion of the country ; and the difiusion of 
knowledge, as well as the scandalous lives of the 
priests, has, in still later times, reduced the hie- 
rarchy of Rome to a state of comparatively great 
humiliation. 

It cannot fail to strike every one in follow- 
ing the history of Europe, how impossible it 
was amidst such events to form any system of 
international federation. The perpetual causes 
of wars arising out of the principles of the papal 
hierarchy; the policy of ever extending the 
limits of its power by setting one sovereign in 
opposition to another; their anathemas, excom- 
munications, and interdicts, at one time ab- 
solving a prince from his vows and engage- 
ments, pretending at another to liberate sub- 
jects from the allegiance due to their sovereign, 
Tliese were all serious if not insurmountable 
obstacles to the formation of any federative 
union: and when we add the warlike habits 
which these nations had brought with them 
from thdr wilds and forests; the love 6f en- 
terprise constantly kept alive by the insidir 
ous machinations of the clergy; the crusades 
which in aftertimes they preached, by which 
means they got immense property into their 
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baiids ; we cannot be at a loss to account for 
the disturbances which have troubled this 
quarter of the globe. 

It is true that in these our days, the influence 
of the popes in Europe has been reduced so low, 
as to leave them nothing more than the territo- 
ries acquired by their intrigues and impostures: 
the respect they continue to enjoy as sove- 
reigns, is a sort of conventional homage to 
majesty on the part of the princes of Europe; 
and on that of the people, an eflfect of habitual 
veneration or devotion. They had long been 
conspicuous members of the great body politic 
of Europe ; they now exist almost by suffer- 
^ance. The influence they had formerly Ex- 
ercised over the minds of men, has gradually 
diminished. The cabinets even of those king- 
.doms which adhere to the Catholic tenets, 
have ceased to look on them with that awe , 
which was felt by their illiterate ancestors. 

If the violent reformers and philosophers of 
the two last centuries have appeared to abuse 
some of the advantages of their superior learn- 
ing, the .light they have dispersed has( pro- 
.duced the most auspicious changes, and the 
.most signal benefits. When we review th^ cor- 
riftptions, the vices, the scandalous lives of the 
Roman pontiffs and their prelates, much allow- 
ance will appear to be due to those men of 
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ardent genius and highly cultivated talents; 
whose impatience and indignation was at length 
roused by the tyrannical and arrogant, as well 
as atrocious, conduct of the priesthood. The 
weakness too of the human mind merits some 
compassion, when we find these \mters coa* 
founding too intimately the doctors, with the 
doctrine of religion : from which oversight pre>^ 
ceded the absurdities into which many of them 
fell, particularly during the last century ; as if 
it was impossible, without inculpating that 
doctrine, to shew how a religion sent frcam 
heaven to enlighten and improve mankind^ 
should have been abused to so contrary a pur- 
pose as to have counteracted its own intent^ 
which was to render the whole earth the seat 
of piety and virtue. These writers, we aU 
know, have been confuted, and charity requires 
that we should pray for their forgiveness ; butt 
we must hope that the wisdom of these times 
will, for the future, keep the priesthood within 
due bounds, lest they again make religion ah 
engine of ambition, rather than a means of 
Tirtue^ It would have been fortunate for man- 
kind, if the evils they had to contend with 
during the meridian of ecclesiastical power, 
had been solely confined to the crooked policy 
of the church. The reader, however, will have 
to remark sad effects produced by the confutfed 
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mixture of those tribes which established diem« 
gelves and formed the nations of modem Eun^^ 
by the principles they brought with them ; by 
the policy they have established, and its con« 
comitant vices; by the fragility of feodal states; 
by the turbulence and independence ef power- 
ful chieftains, growing by degrees from rebel* * 
lious governors to legitimate sovereigns; in 
short, by continual fluctuations of power which 
no rules and principles could controul, and 
consequently no balance could afiect On the 
other hsgid he will see, with less dismay, the 
change operated in the art of war by the inven- 
tion of gunpowder ; the improvements in mili- 
tary ' discipline ; the introduction of standing 
armies; the consequent change of the nature 
of public revenue ; the fall of the feodal system; 
and the encreased stabiMty of governments. 
AU these events have altered the state of na- 
tions ; and will be found, as might be expected, 
to have diminished the obstacles which hitherto 
had prevented the settlement of a balance 
among them. 

Luther who, though long posterior to Huss 
and Wickliffe, may be considered as the first 
efficient reformer, was one of the principal in- 
struments in changing the face of Europe, and 
he broke the chain which had held it enslaved. 
The press; the improvements in physic; all 
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prove to us, that were the princes and states- 
men of Europe to take the resolution of acting 
on great principles, many of th6 causes which 
have hitherto disturbed the general tranquillity, 
might for a considerable period be removed. 

New causes of mischief might indeed^ arise ; 
internal conunotions, commercial jealousies, &c. 
but it is in the political body as in the natural, 
the physician must continue to seek remedies 
jfor the disorders which actually annoy the 
human frame ; he must not neglect them be- 
cause a new species of malady, epidemy or 
xjontagion, may hereafter declare itself, and 
sweep off his patients ; he must not hesitate to 
apply a remedy to presetit ills, for fear of gene- 
rating unforeseen diseases; were we to reason 
generally in this manner ; no improvement in 
any sciepce could be expected. 
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FIRST EPOCH. 

t'rom the Death of Charlemagne^ 814 ; to the 
Skcccession ofRodolph of Hapsburg, 1273^ 

* The accession of Pepin the founder of the 
Carlovignian dynasty, has been noticed ; it is 
not necessary to enquire further into the state 
of Europe prior to that period; numberless 
nations and associations had overspead its 
whole extent, and each followed whithersoever 
fortune led them. 

Charlemagne, his son, founded a great empire 
in the /Centre of the continent, extending from 
the Baltic to the Mediterranean, and from th0 
frontiers of Hungary and Poland to the 4^tr 
lantic Ocean, includmg a Considerable portion 
of Italy, some provinces of Spain with the 
Balearic Isles. No public right of nations^ 
and scarcely any international reciprocity seenm 
to have been establis^d. 

Charlemagne after having formed this mighty 
empire, laid also the foundation of its destruc^ 
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tion, and that of the imperial authority; it 
^ras he, in imitation of his father Pepin, who 
opened the door to the lofty pretentions of the 
■Roman pontiffs 4 to this policy may be attri- 
buted all the evils which resulted from the 
interference of priests in the affairs of govem- 
isAenU Th^ division of his empire anoiong hift 
sons, which was fatal to his descendants^ was 
a proof of his incapacity as a statesman and of 
the ignorance of the age in which he lived. 

From the establishment of the empire of 
Chaarlemagne may be traced the origia of the 
fiiodem kingdoms of Europe. The Roman 
empire of the West, had crumbled to pieces ; 
^kt of the East was rapidly declining, and the 
ltHiUi&^o«i« tribes of barbarians by degrees 
attached to the soil they had seized, had begun 
to form^ themselves into regular states. The 
Mnqi^tA of the Franki again transiently 
brought them under one nceptre ; but this held 
^#m togedier by ties so weak, that they broken 
ag^n itito pieces atnl formed new combinations. 

The Greek empire was s^arated from the 
Primk# by the setUemcints of the barbarous 
nations on the Danube and the coast of 11*- 
lyrium; in Asia the Saracens had cbnquere<J 
U^ greatest part of its provinces; and tl^ dis- 
putes of churchmen in the capital, together with 
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its g6i»ral weakness and degeneracy^ oould by 
no means render it an object of fear to them.. In 
tbe south of Italy remained the dutchy of Bene^ 
Tentum, which had formerly comprehended 
what we now call the kingdom of Naples^ ex* 
cepting the provinces of Apulia and Calabria^ 
which were still governed by a Greek lieii-* 
tenant under the title of Catapan. As the 
Lombards had adopted the imperfect and vicious 
83rlEitein common to that age, the dutchy of 
Beneventum was divided among broth^s ; who 
again sub-divided their ^rtions amtog their 
sons; and by this means a constant division 
and sub-division was taking place^ to which 
may be attributed the ruin of the LcmibaMs in 
this Bonthem establishment. 

Spain was at this time overcome by the 
Saracens, and divided into separate lieuten^ 
andes all nearly independent of the myvt^ 
reign, who resided at Damascus. 

Great Britain was of no consequence; the 
times of Egbert and Ethelwolf recall the hep* 
tarchy to our minds, which, in a genei^al s^le, 
would be nothing; a kind of interttat^)^*! 
balance, within the isle, nmst have been nearly 
the utmost extent of the politics of its rulers^ 
A short time previous to this epoch, the Nort 
nians had begun to make themi^lves known 

G 2 
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by their depredations in the Low Conntried, 
and by their removal from Friesland into the 
province of Neutria^ since called Normandy^ 
which territory was confirmed to them ,by a 
treaty with Charles the Simple in the year 912. 

The Saracens in the South were infesting 
the courts of Italy by piratical expeditions, 
fitted out from Sicily, then entirely subdued by 
them. 

The Daues were in the same manner pirates 
in England, and on the opposite coast of the 
contin^it. From tliis sketch of the face of 
Europe, it requires but little discernment to 
perceive that no system of political relations 
could subsist among the different powers. The 
empire of the Franks in the centre, was too 
sdid at that time to feel the desultory attacks 
of the northern and southern nations, neither 
strong enough in themselves to excite terror> 
nor united by any interest suflBcient to combine 
their measures ; nor had they in fact any object 
but plunder. 

, But this great empire failed some time after 
the death of Charlemagne, and tottered for virant 
of unity, during the whole century in which his 
descendants continued to enjoy the imperial 
dignity. That prince had divided the succes- 
sion amongst his three sons byia will made^in 
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the year 806 ; but Charles and Pepin dying in 
the year 813, Louis the survivor succeeded to 
all his dominions, excepting Italy, which he had 
given to a natural son of Pepins named Ber- 
nard ; and thus the bad policy of Charlemagne 
in dividing his dominions, being counteracted, 
tixe evil effects of it were also suspended ; but a 
^eat extent of country conquered by the force 
of arms, without commerce, without arts, with- 
out great cities, could not be susceptible of a 
very regular civil administration ; and of course 
there were no means left, but to distribute the 
different provinces into great fiefs or dutchies, 
held as military benefices ; which wete granted 
at first during pleasure, and afterwards for life^ 
from whence arose anothor cause of the divi- 
sions which shortly after took place; and which 
ended by totally changing the scene at the con- 
clusion of the epoch now before us. 

Louk, the Debonaire, having moimted the 
throne, Bernard assumed the government of 
Italy, and at the same time the Saracenic em* 
pire was divided into four distinct govern- 
ments; the first comprehended Egypt and 
Afirica; Spain was divided into two, and Syria 
and Palestina made the fouth. 

Charles had succeeded in an expedition 
against the Danes in the north ^ and Bernard 
had defeated the l^aracens of Spain; but now 
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1^ ff eah quarrel arose, and Beniajd refusng to 
^Q3ider his uncle Louis hi» Uege lord^* and 
lodrtifyiqg tbe passes of the Alps» was attached 
defeated and beheaded at Aix la Chapelle ; the 
bishops at whose instigation he had rebelledi 
yt^Q degraded from their see& and condemned 
to live the rest of their Kves in moiwateries. 
These events were followed by the appointment 
of Lothaire to the kingdom of Italy, with the 
title of Angtistug. Having found that obedience 
was refusied to his government, he obtained 
troops from Loui^^ and punbdied the principal 
rebels with death, in the ciourae of whose trial 
it was discovered that the Pope had been the 
instigator; the Pope however was permitted 
to ciear himself by oath, and perpury became a 
sixpfport to the popes, who afterwards exercised 
the prerogative of sanctifying perjury in others. 
In the intearior of tkid great empire it had 
befen fefct that the great vassals of the crown, 
could easily shake off th^r allegiance, and 
during the reign both of Cfaniriemagne and Louis, 
a. eonttoui over them had been exercised by 



* The cause of this dispute is of no consequence to the present 
Treatise, suffice it to observe that in 817, the diet of Aix la 
Chttpefe pronmlgftted some reguktienfr relatfve to the seceessien, 
asiiQiiilMty taAe inletest of kid sois, agad which ansedlBerDurd 
l^rtifvobt., : : ■ ' : 
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the Missi or Royal Commissionari«s^ whe wiem 
appointed for this purpose. ^ 

The arrangements made fay Louis for the suc^ 
cession like those of Chaides, tended to die 
division of the empire. Charles, by the death 
of his two sons, had been prevented from mu 
doing his own wotic, Lotiis accomplished iba 
plan. This primary division of the empire if 
the leading cause (^ the subsequent distribu^M 
which Europe has undergone^ Lothaire was 
created Ccesar after the plan of Diocletiafi, and 
successor to the imperial crown ; Pepiii, th^ 
second son, was made king of Aquitain ; and 
Louis king of Germany, at the famous Diet of 
Aix la Ghapelle holden in the year 817. It 
was stipulated at the same time, that, if any ond 
of these three princes should die, leaving legiti- 
mate male children, his inheritance should not 
be divided among them, but that a successor 
should be elected by an assembly of the nation; 
and that the eldest of the surviving brothers 
should acknowledge him, in the place of the 
deceased. This premature division was the 
cause of all the misfortunes which Louis met 
Mrith in the following years of his reign, and to 
the same cause may be attributed the destruc. 
tion of the Prankish empire. 

The first e^ct of it was the rebellion of Ber- 
nard and, as we have seen^ his consequent 
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defeat- and ^eath. Not content with having 
done so much to destroy the unity of the 
empire; in the year 829^ a diet held at Worms 
made a freah division, in which a fourth son 
named Charles received for his portion the 
dominion of Swabia, part of Bavaria, and some 
districts of Burgundy. This new arrangement 
produced a rebellion on the part of the sons 
of Louis le Debonaire: Lothaire who had con- 
sented to this and had guaranteed its e^ecu^ 
tion, revolted at the instigation of Count Hugh, 
his father-in-law, and drew his brothers into 
the quarrel. Wala, Alrf)y of Corby, through 
private pique encouraged 'the disorder; and 
uniting with the insurgents,^\pbliged the em- 
peror to summons the Synods of Paris, lions, 
Toulouse and Mayance. The two elder sons 
of the emperor arrested their father at Com- 
piegne : he however found m^ans to sow dis- 
cord among his rebellious children, by pro- 
mising to add to the portion of the two younger, 
to the prejudice, of Lothaire. These latter 
leagued against Lothaire, turned the scale, and 
the emperor was re-established in his authority, 
at the diet of Nimeguen in the year^ 830. 
Lothaire was banished to his government of 
Italy; the Saxons whom Lpuif had allowed to 
return to their native country on account of 
Iheir frequent rebellions, cQAtnbut^d to.thia 
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event. A fresh revolt took place the following 
year (831). Pepin took arms against the emperor 
for intending to give Aqnitain to his son Charles, 
but he was taken and shnt up in Treves. The 
clergy headed by Agobard archbishop of 
Lyons, Elbos archbishop of Reims, and Wala 
archbishop of Corby, excited Lothaire and 
Louis against the emperor, and drew over to 
their party pope Gregory the 4th, who had 
come to France to accommodate these disputes. 
These events again produced open war; the 
emperor marched at the head of his army 
against his sons; but being abandoned by his 
followers when on the point of engaging the 
rebels, he became again prisoner to his sons, 
who shut up the empress in a convent, and 
Charles her son in the monastery of Pram. 
Lothaire and Louis assembled a diet at Com- 
jHegne, at which they formally accused their 
father of encouraging the irregularities of the 
empress, of the murder of Bernard, and other 
crimes of a less serious nature: Louis was de- 
jposed by a decree of this diet; the clergy 
obUged him to do public penance for his sins, 
and Lothaire was elected einperor by the pope 
and the people. 

These convulsions shook the stability and 
unity of the empire and prepared the way to 
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Still greater changes.* The tyranny of Lothaire 
soon disgusted his brothers ; they assembled 
their armies against him ; Lothaii^ fled to Italy ; 
Louis managed to get absolution from the 
clergy assembled at St. Denis; obtained a 
declaration from th^n of the injustice of his 
deposition; and was by this means reconse- 
crated, and recovered his wife and son Charl^. 
Lothaire and his brothers submitted, and begged 
pardon of their father. Thus the feuds of the 
family seemed to be at an end. Louis insti- 
gated by. the empress spent the rest of his life 
in plans for the partition of the empire after his 
demise ; but the death of Pepin his second son 
happening about this time, she persuaded the 
emperor to dispose of Aquitain in favor of her 
son Charles, to the prejudice of the sons of 
Pepin ; and in this she was supported by Lothaire, 
who had obtained an increase of his own share, 
which had before been guaranteed to him by 
his brother Louis the German. The people of 
Aquitain revolting in favor of the sons of Pepin, 
the emperor reduced them by force to submit 
to Charles; and being obliged to march against 
his own son Louis of Germany, he died at 
Mayence on this expedition in the year 840. 

* A. D. 8S4. 
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The detail of these events was necessary tar 
shew the striking contrast between the empire 
under Charlemagne and Louis; under the 
former all authority emanated from the crown ; 
the bishops humbly supplicated the emperor 
to confirm their decrees by his authority, if his 
jiety considered them worthy of that honor ^ and to 
maJke such elucidations as he thought fit. The 
language held by his son Louis was totally the 
reverse ; he invited the bishops to recur to him 
for support, in all cases declaring that his autho^ 
rity was ever ready to second their wishes. 
The loss of his government twice, after his 
accession to the throne,, ought to be a lessoii 
to princes of the danger of paying too much 
deference to the clergy. 

By the death of Louis the Debonaire> the 
partition settled at Worms took effect m favor 
of his three surviving sons, but to the prejudice 
of the children of Pepin of Aquitain, who had 
died before him. Lotbaire whom be had asso* 
ciated with him in the empire assmned the 
imperial title, but without authority over the 
other princes of his family. To his lot fell the 
kingdom of Italy and those of Lorraine and 
Burgundy. Louis the German, possessed all 
the states on the right bank of the Bhine; and 
Charles^ the youngest son^ received Neustria 
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and Aquitain comprehended within the limits 
of the Meuse the Soane, and the Rhone. 

As soon as this had taken place^ the brothers 
of course quarrelled ; the division of the su* 
preme power by degrees gave that ascendency 
to the nobility and clergy, which broke the 
whole into so many independant sovereignties^ 
held together by the supremacy of the empire, 
which in fact has never been any thing more 
than a fiction in law. 

Excuses cannot be too often made to the 
reader for entering into these details, which 
give to this work rather the form of an history, 
than that of a treatise : but it is indispensable, 
in order to shew how the blind concurrence of 
events which continual discord, and imbecility 
produced, laid th^ foundation of the motley 
mass called the Gerlmanic body. This confede- 
ration, or more perfectly speaking this chaos, 
has subsisted under various aspects, down to 
the present times ; and when we have traced 
it, through these periods, it will perhaps be 
more clearly seen, that the greatest part of the 
miseries of Europe has originated in its defects ; 
It was neither the result of foresight, wisdom 
or good poUcy; its vicious constitution, after 
having, with the assistance of the popes, ruined 
Italy, has, since the Treaty of Westphalia, 
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been the greatest incentive to the ambition of 
France. Tedious as these complicated details 
may be, the English reader cannot but be 
interested in them, inasmuch as this country^ 
whose prosperity can never cease to be con- 
nected with the peace and tranquillity of Eli- 
rope, ought at W*#t'to imd^stand that neither 
the power o¥ her rival France, nor tlie ambi- 
tion of Russia, can ever be contained within 
due bounds, unless a radical reform take place 
in the political state of Germany as well as 
Italy. These objects the reader is requested 
never to lose sight of, as the tendency of this 
work cannot be perceived without them. 

The last partition of the monarchy, at Worms, 
was no sooner effected than it was overturned. 
Louis and Charles joined together against Lo- 
thaire: at the battle of Fontenay, in the year 
841, the army of the emperor Lothaire with 
the partizans of the sons of Pepin was totally 
defeated. The war ended by a treaty among 
the three brothers, signed at Verdun in the 
year 843, mediated by the bishops on both 
^des, and enforced by the states of the em- 
pire; its basis was the partition of Worms. 
The vast monarchy of Charlemagne was divided 
into three portions nearly* equal: Lothaire had 
the imperial title with the nominal sovereignty 
of Rome: he held the kingdom of Italy as it 
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had been taken from the Lombards; and thd 
provinces of France bounded by the Alps and 
^ Rhine on one part, and the riyers Soane, Rhone^ 
Mense^ and Scheld on the other. Louis had 
all the other provinces on either side of the 
Rhine, with the cities of Spire, Worms, and 
Mayence. The dominions of Charles the saa 
of P^in have been described. 

The treaty of Verdun divided this vast em- 
pire into three portions ; we shall now see that 
of Lodiaire again subdivided into three others 
By this arrangement, Louis the 2d was made 
emperor and king of Italy: Lothaire the 2d 
was made king of the countries bounded by the 
3oane, the Rhone, the Meuse, the Scheld, and 
the Rhine, which were henceforth styled the 
kingdom of Lorrame or Lotharii regnum: and 
Charles received the kingdom of Provenc^ 
bounded by the Rhone, the Meditermnean, 
and the Alps. But as Charles died without 
heirs, as did also Lothaire the 2d, Louis the 3d 
pretended to the successicm of these two 
thrones, on which Charles the bald seized on 
Lorraine. Louis the 2d however died tw^ 
years after ; and the greater part of these posses*^ 
sions reverted to Charles, who got also Italy. 
He was invited to this enter{Nrise by pope John^ 

* A. D..870. 
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IB Older to defend the country from the in^a^ 
•ion of the Saracens. Thns the weakness of 
Italy in consequence of the fidse policy of the pon- 
tiffs^ reduced them to the necessity of recurring to 
liie same bad system, in order to r^nedy the 
very misdiief which tibat system had originally 
produced! 

These events exdted the ambition of Louis 
the German, of whose share of the empire we 
have already spokaoi. A fresh war was l3i€ 
result, and Carloman, son of Lou^ the German 
and duke of Bavaria, was sent to support the 
pretensions of his father to the succession of hii 
nephews, in virtue of his right of primogeniture. 
This war aided by an agreement between 
Charles the bald and Carloman, on the Brenta 
in Italy, which province the latter ceded. Louis 
the German however invaded FVance without 
sficcess. 

Tbfaa Charles the bald mounted the imperial 
throne ; and the popes began to interfere opo^y 
in dections. 

By the same absurd policy adopted by the 
Garlovingian race, Louis the German left hia 
inheritance to three sons, among whom he 
divided his kingdom. Carloman duke of Ba- 
varia hiis eldest, inherited that province with 
its dependaicies^ and the pretensions to the 
crown of Italy : Louis die third was made king 
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of Saxony and of Oriental VFraace or Franconta^ 
with eastern Lorraine: and Charles the fat received 
Swabia, Switzerknd^ and Alsace* 

Charles the balddjong' about the same tune as 
Louis the 2d, the Germanic empire was diluted 
by Louis the stammerer son.of Charles, land Carlo- 
man of Bavaria. This event produced a new face 
of things. Louis the stammerer became king of 
France; and Germany was divided into three 
portions, of which . Carloman held Bavaria and 
Italy ;, Louis the third. Saxony ; and Charies the 
fat, Swabia. Thi3 arrangement was not more 
permanent than the foregoing j a succ^sion of 
wars constantly varied the politkm.1, aspect of the 
jempire. Charles having survived Louis the 
stammerer, became in his turn king of France ; so 
that the sons of Louis the German recovered 
that crown, after the death of Louis the third and 
of Carloman. This confusion destroyed all 
ideas of regular succession. Charles the fat 
died in the year 888 without children, having 
been first deposed by the states for his incapa- 
city in the war with the Normans, who had 
laid siege to Paris. A nobleman named 
Eudes, great grand uncle of Hugh Capet, was 
elected king of France ; but Eudes dying in 898, 
Charles the simple succeeded to the throne. 
Under this prince a treaty of peace was made 
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wMh the IfofflMw. Botta mmnmd % 4mf^er 
i^iams^ mho dwi beeMw chdM otTfoammdj^ 
whidi lie held m a fief ef tilt kingvixMi of 
Fnaee. The iteign of Charies the fkt ww ter- 
BMWled by die att^upt ef Robert, the ma of 
Eedes, to wurp the throae : Charley howe^er^ 
thouf^ he defeated and killed faiin* eecaped to 
Qermaay. Thia abdication pliu^ed a Avk^ of 
9iirgii]|dy, aamed Raoul, on the throxie ; whcT 
dyia^ with<mt iasi;^, the crown reverted to 
Louis th0 4tb, son of Charles the simple. In 
Qermanj, Amulph, the bastard son of Cario* 
mtok of Bayaria, a«9umed the imperial crown« 
And from henceforward Germany became di* 
tided firom France. The Garlovingian race 
Wae extinguished in Germany shortly after, for 
Atnulph being poisoned at Ratisbonne, the male 
Ikie of tl^ house of Charlemagne ended in Louis 
the 4th of Germany, son of the deceased, who 
reigned eleven years and died in 911. Lothaire 
and Louis the 5th, close the dynasty of Char- 
leniagne in Fr^ice, which however lasted about 
eighty years longer in Germany. 

Charlemagne had by his conquests formed 
a vast empire, and although the ancient Ger- 
S^^s had been accustomed to elect a chief to 
kftd them in war, like the Tartars and other 
barii^arians; the great success he met with, did 
iEK>t fail to enlai^ the bounds of his authority^ 

H 
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masters <?f%8e^?yfe^,<Mid p]^pt^ jj^Rsm rjf^^ 
a^ %i> lexers ia w^or.- .TJi^r 99nqpgr^^<^ 
tries ^pniipgto^tli^fsupce^^fej c^ 
ofimppfflpghi^yojfepfr^ Htis^SV^i4tJ55§¥r 
not be, coji^dei'^;^,. aiii^si thfi^ ppn^f;^ {^^ 
as he named bi$ son to succeed J^fn,,^t(^^^j^ 
that he did npt think hin^self l^ov^iid ^tp '^|^ ,t,f 
those, who hadi fi^st elevated ^liin, tot .909^^ 
his cl^ce. ^ tbe^ aiijfjc^s^ipn . k^ n^ ^p§9B 
divided^ and if the power.4^1^eg]^e^,j||o^J^ 
tenants,, bad beqn mor^ gox^^d, tb^^^^egs^ 
of Charles .might have cpnjt^nijicjd . w^ch^ JSfflS^ 
to unite the greyer part of JE}ur9j)e^ifnd^]:,j^^$^ 

sceptre. , Th^ sypteo^ ,^h|ijJ^ .w^rltlW^i^S^ 
caused, as we have se^B^ ^ptif ttif? pisary of 
the subjects and the .do^wnfall of the dynasty* 
These events lea^ us by. d^rees to the distri* 
bution of states, under which Europe subsists 
to this day. 

Louis the 4th dying, left the inheritance 
greatly altered from its condition, in the time 
of its founders. /The treaties of Verdun, M^- 
sen, end Poropj ^d dismembered France from 

of Charles 
ights of the 
wielding so 
^cted a king 
This change 
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bP *J«aSt^^'«^^4iifiJto''^''^aMbrlt3F 'of the 

1fJfi*«^#tfi^''Aliitr6f ttie4dfi<Jn'.' rTfi^' aVtkes 

a^ttfc<i teof'tlretiiiiffi centm'y, eveij^^eat 
l^n'^^y^ '(^(^tisMe'M aj^; i^ ^bt, a^ tiide^ 

ia§flf^s^^Bii'cbk^ai<»&^ gi'adluAlif i's^meA the 
tNt&^'i^gHt^ i^ "ty'n6«ias." the pi^iices who 
^Ip^MlthfeW' the^^ flri^kgiErs' hf etectin^ their 
iMftflifettS iHtb M, ^^1*6 iti liopes 'of making 
the dergy a balatitiy to' the iiiibiiity : "but this 
policy turned agsfinist " thenise^es, for both 
orders united to redtide, as touch as they could» 
tiie autiiority of the sovereign. The inferior 
tenants in the great fiefs pursued the' same 
ixtaxims ; so that a '<b6mplet^ dislocation of the 
«rhole body poHiic was the c6nsequeno& 
Eveiy duke holdifi^ ninmediktely of the crown, 
assumed the righi of wax'oii.'lils neighbours, 
lUid. even on his ' s<5rVereig^ i etely geiitteman 
^so elaiined the g^mepriyilegd': do' t&at. each 
casfle formed a ^nt[<ijfpajlifjr, ahd neither civil 
tiubordinintion, nbir'H^g^ authority could be 

h2 
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mkintalilM.^^Ri|;bljb)idf/ ftotiefaso conU mbt ltd 

in tbfe 't6ui^^ of ^'SkMt time| nuj^^tijfae Brnm^^ 
imlltl^kc^ 'tteiY' m^s^ or ! bei^baUe to :ideft^ 
theih^^lvigi^; .^Mi ttcist/ha^w >depehded>omitH? 

to fiit^ atiy "tiotidn^bf 'p(]^oab balaftcdt; aotroli^ 
and Wttr*"p?»va4^ ' eveiy xlMintiryt ott j4i^ 
e^hi' b« ' re^piicti^' but irom the i right of; the 
8tF6tig^^;^^dfi;bi8re(fiMre no ba8is[fioKpartiid:)ar 
general *tt^a!fiiiuillityi liSoeh wa» otjter ^tOtmcQi 
Em6peiih ti^e^bi^gmmngiofithe tenth ecaitj^: 
{wSpBi iatnd' prdateli' ibugW among' the) nolbyBity; 
atnd priests led armies to battl&l; i , ^ -t> ormt 
•^ Fromth^sbu^te^w^havebe^nmVesliptting 
spring fhe'titlesnn virttfe of iwMohcthe ptrind^ 
of Europe c^sam-a'perpetiialf^aiidiiiuleBpteuctiWe 
ri^t to*the »&rone», not-oolijr iniitbosur ks^wl 
possession, bnt even thoae^ which ihanrb Ibfidn 
lost by their miscondact or midfioDtiihes. rul^et 
any sovereign in Europe dispnte the^farti^om^ 
tion, that frknd or forc^ or both, hay^jisei^tibte 
<n:ighiiLl ihieasld' by \i4iicfh' his ^ahdesixt^^jiuK^ 
acquired' ^^Hitttf^K6^fio#^ mbebitai'lidr lsbx3<bi>e 
supposeid, that ffai& Tetfsomng/<i3 idtefadcd/^to 
encourage s\*^^fa^i'ft¥ a/ t;cmtemp| i«£x^ilfcflic 
authority, or to urge princes to extend it by 
the same means by which it was acquired^ and 
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iA Ite Wbk© eBdsrfoii >*hi(*iJMk,,Has m^ Wie 
p#0|)Q8fejtbi»iiggetet doaetofti^feriiJ^o^Yftf cpw 

ttiit^ostiobrln^k^waQlyjayif^r bjt$l asf^^v^^a^e Jit 
its establishment : frdon^^irorf itoofe ftjisiii 4wJess 
iaiiibildoDCfwfill doriMe.siQftnaw^p^tl^Q^i&^flitbe 

tHitLsnre bpthriOKf ^pcyvrff * aifd> |M>9^si9QvaiTK)Dg 

^i^t^ :nth0 pardlnottQh Mrlr^dnQtA^^ f t^fi fprma- 

ij^dfiitM^i^xdlielaoii <€if iiMciividval sjt»t^i^pl>f iag of 

^infettdr im^optanceit«4^epQl}IiO|b9^iiT««^ and 

-SSemiiity ^hioh iiJtD)teiafife43te(i % iti^eirv exist- 

.Tjiiii^oc coiidi4ioniurW9i^hail4i$!v^lf)pftj^is doo 

trine as we prbcfe>ftdJ o\ r/un.K i»-*i ^t^ . ,,. 

uaijijphie 'OarlovidgiaQjidyiiattyirb^ng. k^ the 

^tbromp o£Oari]iafiyva'ntw>s<^ene>ppei)Stupon us. 

^tli&esi|Hi)siihiadf hithertQ o<)t)S)9l^ twoprin* 

^^{od AOtiDns^ the* Qennanaanidtl^ Franks: a 

ngfiidl dm^iah)of it h»d (taken plaoey by the acces* 

^ %lon * ofri ^UnRiiph, ^ the) aatural * qodl of Garloman 

-id^cpiinrariai. iiM this r time iseve^sd dukes were 

'^Ibtdeissndeni! : i <?onirad^ . . dii^ke* Si^. , ^ranconia ; 

9i)arhiriplii^/diike ^i Bayf4i^ai<i!l^a^i^£^4^> duke of 

>iS\tebiBl ; rOthcHnd^Afi crfcSa^ony^. whp ri^igned 

'>Jt)vb»bthatapef)vgiofe^tq0e%nf with jTburingia. 

oiAtt^^&e pqfin©fs%>^xfieprtingi^pfiukei5)f ^wabi 
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tirfabs& imecLge is B6t^owD/' weMlrdcBoond^ 
from^'ibmsde brabohda ofitheifiunilyioS Olnmr 
female. • • . * ■'-.'/ /fMzr>. 

"TUe ilkreplite mtcrTvhicdi'CharlfiST thel Sim- 
ple Imd £Edlfiiii» /exchriedfluiH'froitr tisffncM^^ 
noBr^o fh0iGeikn«fi throora;. iOiid'liid'^iiai^ 
tensioiisi ad thDee powerful \m^ of date lieuBHy o£ 
the foumteiv togelhw with the^ fim ptosMsskkft 
which they had gcAteii ^f fch^n respeteiive.id^ 
nu^ts gaite.a m^w aspeet- to the diet^ iThe 
^nal iNretenabas of the oon^etitors gst^Q.tJbi^ 
the power of dhkpofm^ <^ th^ qrowjor, wH^ 
they afkrwatrdd cot^id^ed.'i^Isuriglit t Tbim 
decision was of cotirsi,iia fy^QX\ of the WQwhft 
wotdd make them the mopt 90^1e eomoe^ions ; 
and from heace are derived the iiidepepd*»§fl 
and priyilege3 of the menifaeri?' ^ the G^iwpiff 
body. The^ emperora wen^ moW^oo q^pr^ iti^ 
the phantom^ of soy^r^igpaty ; ^e digoityi gf^y^ 
them little or no. additional w^^ght. Tbt^ ^e^ 
of the Geiwanic body were held together .by^OQ 
civil ties {.each was supreme iiit his Qw».4i^ 
tnct; each assum^ed the. right ( of makyig)>^W 
on whom, he pleased ;.aad the GermamQ cfwr 
federati<m(becai|ieap m<we tbania'fpp^ oi^iiiand. 
We ©hali jhe»;qefwl*b^gfie.!fmperiQi« .p^diefwmg 
scarcely ianytthirig j»;Xjrpiapiftny„ (W^^t^M 

- f' -!.';(' lilt i\i\i{j' *v>«iJ.'H ^<^ tlf>() U''* 
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mtiiy) iilf >tb^ ^sdr SI It,< > whdof /Coiirafi^ ridttke of 
Saxony, was elected emperor. . i ^ 

-miWlml i^tete i0f Frimde/vras jat ith|9pftbiodi little 
hm&nthBii tfaatof Oeiteiirjri/ »Cliaiilel thetsin^ 
{tte^Miid' toBttbetxeommaDdfbwfitfaergred^ iriisBals 
M '^e i nedfUn i ' ' But^iind^ ' aqdi Ldfnaiiie' were 
fie^i^ of -tine Ochrmaniti crowd ? ' tNorjoiaBdy' ' had 
bi^n 66ized: by RoUo, > whose feudal 0dure was 
6^ ad to mUce him Tirttedly iadependeftt : 
B^lkjmf becaJtnea&the aaikie tkndiaft^afpetid* 
%&<$f Normandy^: andrntl^ south^; tfae^king^^ 
9o^^ of Aries had - beeh dii^embered at ^ the 
a^itfr <if htMiA the aecond. " • r 
^ ^i- Afterthe degtth of 'Ch^riee l^e fet without 
hi^it^, the ptinctGfcif Italy had wisely resblved 
«»^5ipr6veht If posi^ible the dominkai of Italy 
SMtA gt>ing out o# Aeir hands^ On this occa* 
critfii^Bek^ni^er'dukeof Frrali, and Goidoduke 
^^SfpcAtkb, nearly equal in power, claimed the 
ctto^ii.' 't5%e princes of Benevent«m; by^the 
cdirsfatit division of succession, -had beted re^ 
dfufeeftto coriiparfttive debasement, and were 
ri*ft Jin^a sitUtftibn* to be<H)Hie candidates. 
.i>'i^l]fe Notttians' b^gniki at tftis' period td Vender 
tlliinid6h^& iar»ble'tbrouglbtft£nrop^ They 
l]ftd^^lf^^6»med^%t^p<&t^aMettt>«idtabl^^ in 

that part of France which still bears its name ; 
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ina4(?I tfee^iiewfteitt jQinpen>rb(itremiifoiea<)*h0iK > 
tlu^fl} during* tibial ^IQtb Qeatoi]yu ^ Tbe^fcft^&ilt 
em)3gb]Ej|Qd|p|]^ the>])nk^ridin(^ Bbr^heae^ '^ 

ob]ig$4 < the. Greeks^ to t beconne tribvlaar^i^ lOthw i ^ 
Norampa, tftkiogi a westorly diidcfeitei; inva^d n 
Irelaa4» and settled hi Ithe .Isdie of 'JMbBielndii 
even io Ireland : tv^ AhaR^^oen see themfc^inid^ > * * 
ing the kingdom of Sicily. r . ^ / >t»;(f 

On> the eastfswDb side of fittrope; the/Hmi^ta- 
riana> founded their kingdom; and£tQntinlied't«y'i- 
pra^ise.theijr pirddatory incumoiiB obthe fnm^^ ' 
tier^i of the Prankish empiroi Henry andihiv i' 
son Otbo the. greats first gaveitiiemi that. check > 
whjlch tended ;to fis: them within. their i oma^ 
limits. ^ -.-;.': ;:••' >• 

The el^vation/of Conrad to tbei empire in tb#-i 
yeftrnOLlj on^ ba^onaidered ai^ the .first ex^^^ 
tionu:^ the r. power of .the great feudatories. J ■ 
Dijffiiig thettfOiuSRse of the ^SaxQU'idynasty^ t^i i 
her^itfury .arighit ;of succesBton^ito l&eirv. fiefe i 
beingrestaJdiUsbed^GeiDmany wBEfinaUy/dividedh 
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thmbsrdsddl fiiebiadi(or;^it}^a$^^€)i^^2^^#etr 
orfginalfyidBldga^, <bkit >t\)^h^h'ei^ei<#eMi$%@^ 

thaylfenippokEd s^^wo iMiswj^rkftm6nlsmL^ 
3e}ar«s^dt¥lucftl tfa^}b<da9mgat4td^ '^aitid^>6llWla^ 
eDUeavfflifedf ^ to bdkniiiBi& ^an<^^^^r^i^. ^ ^ W%Sn& 
tiamifeKdf ai^rsotodity ^HOfd^eontr^dictiiOn^is'ih '*ti^th 
th63^yh:of{*he!3ehttdnk^'^oon^ilutibii : tttld^'dn 
thiBcfbafii8l6f tri^t^ ido slH the iduke^, mai:gp^^te% 
^utgraiTesi^ &ci eoosideto tfaenifiel ves* as ' legiti- 
mate sovereigns. - ^ »* ^ ^^ - ' > 
-r^Eheaxtitfictionof ithe Garlovingian dynasty 
liaadiigiibToaght forward new cldimantd to the 
cr^«[n; • and die>^eat iords haring* bebome 
he^fiditary / postessors of their «princii{)alitie9; 
thol alfiltest at the* Jsame time, consistm^ ' of ' the 
asseciblage of > these nobles- with the great 
feudatory prelates, having obtained a leading 
inftntence; the bead became every day more 
feebie; andnoititie was acknowledged but that 
of forca> The jpimcely houser of^ them times 
hadinot/yet taken xoc^t eii' theiv^iihiroii^si if tht 
tenn^it^an be admitted:' 4he dntei'imfees^' (rf bar* 
baibnb infeiti<kfasi were not yefc - At i an) ^lAfd. » This 
state of things rendered the permanency of 
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avJarj/T) efitaU«sdlblillfb^ine^e .'j^yr^axtousoth&iqM 

ofi oeo^cpsestii land; ) ^ei ^ redeilli \ > c6&qiita(v ^ ^^If 

he might acquire the right ;/>aiidoptibUo^^w*Mfl 
w«dttnkiiawn(chr jdiwe^ja^^ '* yonl 

.fiBuriilg thdv Saxoa^dyhasty,-^ liri^-st^iilfcii^ 
isaxim {trbnailinraveT^ €dnradf^encteavtk()J 
ing*o defwive Henry, ithfe Fbwler ^crf^ThttMa^iis* 
vfh^ recovets his^ piiovince aiftir ibeataiig^ibiii 
liege lord iai two^ iaatttee^: • >the( ^ Htii^da4an:ii^< iifa^ 
vadiBg Gensahy laiid ;l'€plali»edi: Xk^^WStimbt^f 
FxidaeDiBa Mtb.ia<>dutchy, ithtts raidditlg)^^fiil9^ 
iiieini>ei74o cthe QeidtuAnki l^ciKlyv >suid stfly fertijt^f 
dividing its^^upityi and' this ^gaiin^^^tort^d f^Wk 
tiib weakness of • the empiearors : < emitei^iif^ 
tween the emperor a»d t^eduke-df S^w^dlbla^ 
fiat' the imiJerialicfown: wafs^ivrilh th^^Sli^i 
and Vehedi: conquest of Srand^nbtfifg^ ^mA^^ 
northern Geraiany; wars ^ with I>^niii»kl^ri^ 
dispiriiefe for jwrovinoes; dtike <xf Bavaria' *«iftfisL* 
ing/honiige^to: the chiefeot^ilie^ ©rt4pi?d.^^ij4% 
tWstepoch the dieordersof Wafy, ta*$fetf by^tft* 
tyvimiyKof ]Ba^enger suid l!h^' ambitiotl^tdf th^ 
pof^, jfnilited Ui^'sGermans^ iatoiftaly.^ >Otl8* 
l^img;deihroiiedCBemng6i'4;)ie fid;< sttbdtii^dyih^ 
Bommu* and eledted > slQ> a(iti-^di • f rOtt 'HMs 



* A.D.^9«2. 
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eitpcidtlioBiiiuifo Ita^>oi8(d^ oft^ 

liafe jdigiii^pahouldj be t TidtedjJHi ihemjpjpnoif 

B$)iine|tOibe;Q^otimecLi.' '•'( .;; -.ir-.i)',. ti-ini -jd 

France at thiaif^tnod^wds doiiiiiitida 
4iiflliu<^t stiites xxr (iutctiiie&; ^^vhile the fling, 
Lothaurel^ wa& redueBd to the ^xmd a^dfti^rritoMpr 
of, Ji^QOi^ :aiid : etu^h f of i his^ gr^att vassals i)*r«ife 
mdrej pow^rfol [than himdf If« '^ Shortly raftchr^ 
"(^bik^ ei¥;ery tUng in Gei£ttmiy 'vTBSi^ fiaotbati0g 
9nd lUpecortami ' thb s^til .whiioh had anrriv^d at^itisr 
greatest .betigbt m Franbe, tibundiits remediyi^ 
Tb^t^vtiitc^meut ofHugh €apfet(to die ickrcrmi 
gflt^« &tta oei^IikMre landiineiripowen tThe 
I^migDii9{Were-keqpt withiiL due l^ouiidsr th& 
^iioiblest obliged .to he mote submissive; tiie 
d^nimnalpf iCapettwere addddta those o<>tb« 
orol^Ai i4v^hjieh<:giave ilt that weight in) the ^oaif 
i)irbicbiwfts> QCicQSsary^ In ibid third djixAstfy 
th^tkiixg^ of 'France recovered the regdl ftv^fmt 
wliich badjl^een oppressed lunder the OarlbvyiN 
gMH^/'tllugb and bis suecessora reco^viev^^aU 
tb^ luatboriliy'.whiQb the gr^eat feiidatoriesiia^ 
y^r^ed.; : fl]bi^tvv!a»^eiire6tilt ikf a polioy wiqcii 
tb$Q^ neF^<ei} 1(^ di^t ofv OHadi idde^lGe^ 
efigpeff(>ri%eeQ)i^^ito.aQt obithefsafaw vtammil 
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ih^ p^pfes ' tty ^ dfegreefe as^umefd d feup6n6HP^ 
(iver%ettf knciiefal: Vordfe aiid protectbi^r ' "ffi^ 
^dk^e Mufal 'consequence tff 't:h6^ vicioti^'ditf- 
stitution, introduced it the cleVatioii bf ifii 
Saxoi dynasty, tsrhich liad rendbted'rfife inipterial 
crowh' elective. The stated noW shared^ Will^ 
the emperor in the legislativte pbw6r, aii^ ih <Wi 
right of making peace arid wari Tfie'tid ¥kh^ 
no standing armies, no fortreisse^, rio'^iiii^ttyi- 
lions, no regular system of finance. Tfe g^erif- 
ment was without vigor, equally iiicapabl^' 6^ 
protecting or. punishing ; and unable l!6fk6e^ 
within the bounds of obedience ^distant ^^ni:^-' 
vinces inhabited by nations differing ih IkbgAage, 
in custom, and in laws; one sedition was sciai^cfely 
quashed before another arose, the yoke wslfe as 
easily shaken off as it had been impos^S. **3ttte 
perpetual wars of the emperors inlialy, '^litt- 
fiequent to the expedition bt btho, jiriiVfe' tfie 
weakness of thpir goverrimehiV bn the l^iit 
disturbance which took place'iii Gferaan^, the 
ItaUans revolted, ai;id obliged' ^'the enipe^bi^'io 
reconq\ier the country. It would, pefKipfe. iftlVe 
been better to have renounced it alto^her. 
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Sr/^^^^fp ^TfA^-T,— TE|fTI^ CENTURY, ipjj 

-te'S^ffi^^'^^^^]'!^ the. A>^s,t?ian f^^pi^^t}^^ 

fchif^'.^IW^ .'^^r.M»h;'W«%ns ,were.,o^^t,hjp 
/||^9)«*?v,.^fi^ •^^, ChiriatiaUi jprinc^^ l?eg;^i^ ,ta 
PjI^^j J^^avi|y ,pii the^paqishi.Kh^iiffs. Tl^^- 
jj^gdjj:p^^'pf I^^Qji jjudd Jfayarre yere .alrp^^tdy 
l^flnfl^d, ;^n(J,,at,t][^e ^Ipse of the tenth century^f 
j|f|^ ^pujj^ty of Castille and that of Barcellone^. 
^aOj^jbpi , tl^^ Gr^a^, united these, provinces into 
Ljking49.m, . about the time of the fall of the 
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•mbxitced'/cUrktuiiitlya the^tdKikest of i&dftettiifl 

risesoto rtaotic® )iitryie tenths (ie&tufy| iSiteidic 

tiiaf great grtodsmi; , o£ Raiic thi^ INorm»li!»^ * Wds 
the fiilst dnkerwlio faecameia Qhri^tiafl y b^^W^ 

daag^er of Oonstantine the; 8thf %thifi^ iri€Si^i&9 
the Qc^iek vitual Iwos intralu^4 mtd*]l«bsik; 
and^iR^ht ittthtf clftiu of the Rosfiisb em^i^llc^ 
tai the BTaahttnei thvonei In ifche y^ l'€f<M)Ltfe£d 
Ij^mgaridns, embraoedi chit stianity und^t ^ S«c^ 
I^Msa^ whe^ ohited th^ whole intdpn^ Id^g&oto^^ 
o :It is not m^dessary tb t^race th03 Uis^ow^ df 
tbetTlirks to thistfieriod; it is enoughs tor^p^lfif 
oiit that having overthrown the^ KhaKite^ irf 
Bagdad in Asia, they also fbunded^ Che' kt^ 
doni> of leonium in Asia Minor, l^i^ockitipi!^! 
tb^ interior of that peninsula, leatiti^' thKf Wtt 
coast on every side to the Greeks. ^ " ^ "-^^^ 
Such was the position of the varimii^ si^ft^ 
and r kingdcMns about tbe^ yeai* *074i' ^ ^Thi^ 
barlMrie^n' tribes had now Isettled then^^^t^ M 
the . pravmces they had- conquefeaJ. ' EriW^p^ 
was now ^begiijining to assume ^ a 't>ntt '^hfeh! 
led toitsp(r69entfdivis«o&. Tw^^'ifntetoiediHtft' 
kingdoms sepaaraAed iWiMce and^ G^nttM^y; 
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ll«p|i^(b«!^^<^l^iirg*sid^^ ' No 

Wlxmh^l^^oiM^iihBi^ n^^ttmistwflJBokw'xfaahge 
tteii^^ne ;:ithei€oUi8ion €^diiteei<ii1arteBdy^^efiara 
«^ 4ii|d themMtioiltaBd ceMactioi» oiuthe testcof 
^M^iiav^ptt>dtced'the>pve^eBNt stppesraaoboe 
ei /tl^ngisv * < /The" fBore^coiiiplieafeed ithe^ systeih 
«£/natiou0<foe^Etidtl» ia[i0ve«ifma:4^ itiid iii-> 
#ilp^tid0]itr0tfttes<becbme» liie mbrb win bc^t^ 
pf^i^tft ofi!c(^site afnd conBeqHentlyKthe btoseH 
q^r4i^\jAAm L^t''du9 period* now IMbr^ ud 
fi^f^iilb Morofia, Himgaryi Adiitriay tStyn% 
Citrinibiet,! C^u*^^ Iwere not usitedf under ithei 
i^^rial^ jK^eptcfu ^ The ilnioiL of diese has siiutt 
ten^d :feO i simplify the t^ys^mr of Eiufclpe/ and 
|@ g[iY^ H^ gntoteir Btability^ The tmioa of' the 
Yiftia^s r pfiu^»rof Spaiti^ and- df the Britidi 
jji^^g^ vDtider one mcmMchy/ have no doubt 
t^^^d ,tQ diotmiah internal' wara^V the M^rs of 
!^]^j]ipe 9incf6i thee^e u&iong^ hare indeed bee^ 
}}(tf^e^^difk magnitude, and impoitanoe; bM 
larger masses of men have enjoyed their se^e- 
t[^|s ao/d ^eaurity.than in the tenth denfnry. 
Qfpiany ani Italy require a atill greater degree 
9jS ^jflOQ^ti^tiom* The nnmbdr of independent 
#9j(^<€[^s te TOUph lesi» sdian • it was formerly : 
iHWri^ergi^jret.remaki.ftQO manyi- If/ini the 
<9}HI^§ii^>'^Y€aBtisi the niimb^riSlioidRJl he tstill 
r,9<teM»d>0thie(,.inter»altonal.*.ya^ would be 
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improved, and the t>eace of mankitid 'more 
durably secured. But to return to the thread 
of the subject. 

In the reign of the emperor Henry the 
3rd of Germany,* a schism had taken place in 
the papacy; three pontiffs were seen at one 
time. Henry took advantage of this circum- 
stance to restore the papal election to its ancient 
footing: and it was resolved that no one should 
be chosen without the consent of the emperor, 
nor even without his confirmation: he even 
went a great way towards regaining the prero- 
gative of nominating the dukes and governors 
of the provinces ; he often deposed them and 
replaced them by others. Had Henry lived to 
have firmly established this System, the Ger- 
manic empire might have preserved its unity; 
but his premature death broke all his measures; 
and the accession of Henry the 4th, at the age 
of six years, afforded to the famous Hildebrand, 
Greg cry the 7 th, themeans of raising the imperial, 
and of establishing also so great an ascendancy 
over the temporal princes of Europe, that they 
all acknowledged themselves the vassals of the 
holy see. This new power, elevated over all 
the others, w^ greater than the imperial; ^s it 

* A. D. 1046. 
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tanporal authorities^ which had jb^jff^pn^ti^ by 

oi[)aIf9ffi.4^^r^©^^K^ttiV©»I^Tef>s€i^i'^ct|^^^ sixth 

jiH, ji;I» Qrd§i|>tp 4w4^rsfaI^I,^)5^ v^!»^;;lf»^ the 

HMfWltOTP(Pf]t|^:,e|(jqIi3»i9a^^ by 

^, ,vera^ igpjt^ijqe c^ the age, a«4y ^^S^di^, on 
J t^ j^ooti^^^Q^. (rf t^t igooy^niqe tp^^ jt^^,j?>wn 
^ ^ ^^^tiou ^ud swqes^. TJ^ %?fi^ ^^ spbtkty 
j^^^Jh^j^irpTef vfjith jwbid^ , it jwas^ eatablished i^le^erve 
^^^ cfpii^yic^ratif}*. ^ th^ pojipjj; Imd b?Qii exiercised 
.^ ipfnowntlj^ Bsxd ha4^ h^em made ioptroipiepial to 
.^e geiferajl gQod; the authors and abettors of it 
^ jpi^jbthay^ es€;aped< the reproaches of inodeni 
, times in rastice to their motives, if ^ot ia honor 
{ oSpyf^^^eMSi^^ They found mankind ^no- 
^ jranjijj^^and wjciyiliaied: they might in that caae 
^we. jbeen excused, perhaps justi^ed, for feav- 
ing. mankind upcivilized arid ignorant: ,but their 
policy was criminal and destmictiye; they de- 
. .gradeid, the laity to devate the iiriests; and the 
deray, who sho^ild have been only the mmisters 
of religion, were authorized to plunder the pro- 
perty and arbitrate the destinies of mankind. 

'H " .(Jl / 

TLliey arrogated to themselves supreme universal 
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power; and they have left in the records of its 
universal ahuse, and too frequently in the ex- 
amples of their domestic lives, the most shock- 
ing proofs of the defect or contempt of every 
christian virtue. 

The first attempt of Gregory to complete 
the papal despotism was while he was yet only 
a cardinal in 1059 : he persuaded his predecessor 
pope Nicolaus the 2d to make a treaty with 
Robert Guiscard, and to sanctify his expedition 
into the kingdom of Naples ; and Robert con- 
sented to declare himself the vassal of the 
church. The emperor Henry being a minor, 
Hildebrand was the principal agent in carrying 
the famous decree in the synod held at Rome 
in the same year,'**' by which the election of 
future popes should belong to the cardinals. 
The prerogative of the emperor to confirm or 
reject such election was at first admitted, but only 
as belonging personally to the present emperor, 
by no means as inherent in his crown. This was 
a step gained towards abolishing altogether the 
allegiance, which in the beginning was owing 
from a bishop to the sovereign. What a preten- 
sion would this be for an Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to set up in England ! 

• Pfefifel. Henry 4. 1059. 
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Scarcely had HU<le1>rand» under the lapeUatioA 
irf Gregory the 7th,* mounted the papal chmn 
ibm he conceived the vast design of creating 
to himdelf an. empire on a new plan, over the 
princes iJ$ well as the clergy of Europe. He 
began by rendering himself the jairfoiter in all 
affitirs both civil and ecclesiastical; pretending 
to this prerogative ns vicar of Christ on e^xih. 
By degrees he emandpated* the. clergy in every 
country froiri subjection to the civil power* 
^hichby this means he assumed, himself ; and 
so subverted all legitimate authority ever^f 
w)iere< He abolbhed the custom . by which 
the emperors invested the bishopis With the 
ring and crozier: and though the lands held by 
the clergy had been granted by the emperoi^^ 
he declared them to belong to the church, and 
to be held in vassalage of the see of Jlome, 
Having thus obtained the .<^ur<^ patronage in 
every st9te, and hating vassals every where, 
he rendered the. clergy formidable to the laity»> 
and himself tremendpufi to the sovereigns. He 
enforced the celibacy of thd clergy, and sepa^ 
rated thitt order completely from the rest of 
mankind. The clergy were the dupe$ of thisi 
arrangement; for soon after, the monaytio 

* Kodk Bevol. Periods. 

- X 2 . :• : 
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orders ruined tte power of the clergy, who were 
afterwards called secular^ to distihguigh them 
^om the monks who were stiled regular. We 
have already noticed the false decretals pub- 
lished under the name of St. Isidore of SeviUei; 
on which the pretensions of the popes are 
founded. When Gregory hsA advanced thus 
hXf he proceeded to oblige every diocese to 
contribute a porticm of its revenues to the holy 
see. He then interfered with the sovereignly 
themselves in the exercise of their authority. 
We find him shortly after excommunicating the 
emperor H^ury the 4th^ and obliging him to 
receive the imperial crown as a fief of the papal 
see. Thus by degreed the popes extended 
.themselves: like the jacobins of the Frenbh 
revolution, their policy was to excite sedition 
in all countries, and to establish their own in-r 
fluence every where. 

Gregory knew ^o weD how to cover hid 
ambition under the mask of rehgion, that he 
.found means to engage every prince in Europe 
to aclmowledge him as liege lord. Willianft 
the Conqueror was the only one who flatly 
refused his protection; but tiie successors^ of 
that prince had neither the power nor the firm* 
ness to reject this shameful servitude. The 
causes which operated to favor the growth of 
this extraordinary po^er, were the barbarism 
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auid Ignorance of the times^ with its concomi- 
tant superstition. The pontiffs of those miser- 
able times were almost adored as gods on earth. 
The rebellious and ambitious barons^ in order to 
raise themselves and to humble their respective 
sovereigns^ gave into these impostures : and 
this is the source whenpe the electors^ dnkes^ 
landgraves, margraves, &c. of Germany, have 
procured the soverei^ authority which they 
now enjoy. They encouraged the priests in 
the dispute abput investitures, in which the 
emperors were forced to ji^ld ; while the clergy 
f<Haented the refractory spirit of the nobility. 
This is the true origin of the weakness of Ger- 
many in our days, w\mh hats piade it a hot-bed 
of ilissension and csubeHy and keeps the whole 
of that extoisive coi^ntry in disorder or war. 
When these little inipotient princes lose a part 
of their teiritory, they appeal to justice for the 
violence they have sufficed; and an outcry is 
raised, because a Uttiie miserable duke of Saxony 
is obliged to cede a p^ of his territory to en- 
crease the. sta|»lity of the whole European 
system* Upoii this s|]dgect we differ from Mr. 
Gentz; to keep Emrope in its present form, and 
to persuade the princes of Europe not to go to 
WQT, is jsQ wp^ by preaching to cure the en- 
d^ioiQiil djsf^^ of n^ons. Ilemoi;;e the cause 
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and the effect will cease : if palliatives will not 
suffice, the surgeon must use the knife and eradi- 
cate the evil. 

The emperor being obliged to give up the 
patronage of the church to the pontiffs, tar- 
nished the lustre of the imperial crown: and 
the subsequent cession of the sovereignty of 
Rome to the popes by the house of Hapsburg, 
completed the elevation of this non-descript and 
monstrous anthority. How far justice has been 
concerned in restoring this charlatan govern- 
ment in our days, is a question which posterity 
will decide. It never did any thing btit mis- 
chief as long as it had the means, and now that 
it is a cypher in the affairs of Europe, it can 
do no good: by its ^stence it only fosters 
bigotry and ignorance. If the sovereigns flatter 
themselves that, by supporting its authority at 
the expence of human improvement, they will 
secure their own, they will be mistaken ; if it 
be allowed to regain its influence on the vulgar, 
it will again attempt to turn that very influence 
on their heads: it will renew all the impudent 
pretensions of past times, and teach the un- 
lettered people to lobk to it for authority arid 
protection. 

One of the great engines whidi the popes 
made use of to advance their power, was the 
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faultiplication of religious qrd^rs; -These com4 
munities, placed in every town of Europe, bet 
eame a kind of spiritual garrisons/ dependent 
on the popes. Their influ^ice over the vulg^ 
made them the coiifessors of the people and the 
directors of their coaustciences : they usurped the 
proper functionsof the dergy who had betraye4 
their sovereigns ; and beii^ independent of the 
bishops> the authority of the latter was reduced 
to nothing, while the popes promoted or re* 
tnoved them at pLeasiqre. In those days no 
prince was miaster of his own subjects in those 
cases where his authority was necessary ot 
beneficial ; the monks could insolt the govern'^ 
nient of every country vdth impunity. Inaocenf 
the 3d was one of the most hardy of the suc*^ 
cessors of pope Gregory ; he was n^ content, 
with tisui-ping the executive poorer in 4^^^^ 
states, but he even yentured, by what he styled 
the plenitude of his power, to dispense with every 
established right The foundation of the inqtd-^ 
9ition is another obligation which mankind owd 
to this pope sinc0 the year 1204. 

Let us pause here for amcoaent, to cmisider 
the imhappy state of Emrope at this period. In 
It^ whole extent it was occupied by various 
natiions subsisting under no precise form of 
government. The sovereigns of each reduce^ 
to a statb of jdepeedance on those, vdio, in 
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league with the pontiffii and their agtots, had 
usurped and divided their authority : the great 
prelates holding fie£i, like the lay lords, inde«« 
pendeutly of the regal power, and looking up 
to the Roman pontiffs as their chiefs: these 
prelates checked in their authority by the usor'* 
fmtions of the monastic orders, on their rights 
and ftmctions : the popes, to extend their au- 
thority, sowing discord every vdiere: and, 
umler pretence of arbitrating, encreasing the 
confusion, and exciting wars in every quarter! 
Not content with doing so much mischief in 
the interior of Europe they took advantage of 
the most extraordinary events to encrease their 
power, at the expence of oceans of human 
blood. The Crusades, which every nation un* 
(lertKMok, were undertaken at the instigation of 
iHe clergy aid the popes, now become the ac- 
knowledged head of the world. These wars, 
termed holy, because, religion was the pretext, 
morit some attention, but we cannot detail 
them at large ; the reader may peruse their 
history at his leisure i it is well knpwn, that 
they lasted upwards of two centuries; they 
were not confined to the hol^ land alote, but 
to the unbaptized natkuis on the coast of the 
Baltic, and;to t}ie Christian i^aticms who dipp- 
ed itom the pope in dogma. Durmg these 
cai^mt0ViA times every thii^ bieathed war and 
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violence; thepamof damnatiottwakthreateneii 
to those who contributed neither with personal 
services nor pecuniary means to these execra- 
ble enterprises; the pope and his clergy sat 
aloft in ease and opulence, in licentiousness and 
vice, and enjoyed the storm. The deluded 
people soM their property to the clergy, who 
bought at what ]ptice they pleased, to fit them^ 
jBehres out for diese wars! And thus the landed 
property every where belonged principally to 
the church ; all the reciprocal connection of 
'Mates and kingdoms were in some measure 
suspended; and repose banished from the 
earth! Mankind were too ignorant t6 reflect 
justly on the calamitous state of nations, and 
to appreciate the cause. The obvious inten-> 
tit>n of civil societies was counteracted; 
princes without authority^ barons without let- 
ters, governments without revenues, and clergy 
without principles; an imperium in imperid 
establi^ed every where by the monastaries ! 
Who could imagine that in such times, a public 
right of nations, and a peaceful reciprocity 
among independent states, could ever possibly 
«rist ? We shall however see these evils pro^ 
duce by degrees their own remedy. By the 
Grurades, the barbarians of Europe learnt to 
appreciate the value of civil institutions, by 
ithehr connection with the Ghreeks and Arabians^ 
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letters had been cultivated w^d eucburaged by 
the Khaliffs of Bagdad; Constantinople had 
not been violated by the hands of the Turks ; 
th§ literature of Greece and Rome was still 
preserved within its walls, the monuments of 
art were there collected- The Crusaders returns 
ing to their native country, brought with them 
the germ of improvement which has since de*- 
yelloped itself in modem Europe. Vmcc, and 
the Italian cities, by becoming the carriers of 
the crusaders, acquired great riches ; and by 
making establishments in the di£Eerent parts of 
th^ Levant, extended their commerce. These 
events, with the institution of coq)orate towns^ 
by degrees changed the &ce of Europe, and 
inspired mankind with some liberal notions of 
civil freedom, but these effects could only be 
felt by slow degrees. 

In tracing these events to their causes^ al- 
though in every stage we see new wars and 
disturbances, we ought not to despair of more 
tranquil times, if a wise and moderate &pint 
would actuate the rulers of mankind. All this 
succession of calamities, while it makes the 
reader shudder at the miseries of human nar 
ture, indicates a certain progress through which 
it must pass, before it arrives at a more perfect 
state. Much as we may lament the horrors of 
the French revolution and its eflfects ; yet, if we 
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except the short period of the reign of terror, 
the state of Europe was happy in comparison 
with that of which we are now treating: and if 
we reflect with attention on the eflFects of our 
latest wars, we may perceive that the world is 
approaching still nearer to a better system of 
international connexion. The utmost the his- 
torian and* philQSopher can do, is to mark out its 
progress, pointing out at the same time the 
rocks and shoals which lie in its course, which, 
if not avoided, must inevitably, by superinducing 
new calamities, retard our arrival at the desired 
port of perfection. 

We have already touched on the municipal 
freedom given to the towns during this century 
and the foregoing. The progress of industry 
occasioned by this innovation increased their 
consequence, and made them potent auxiliaries 
of the sovereigns in repressing the disorders of 
the feudal system. A total change now took 
place in the state of society : the free cities in the 
principal kingdoms began to form a third order 
in the state, diistinct from the nobiUty and the 
clergy; those in France and England supported 
the power of the throne, and restored to it many 
of the prerogatives which it was too feeble to 
exercise ; the admission of their deputies into the 
gena*al assemblies of the haticm tended materially 
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to support the dae authority of the crowu. In 
Crermany^ the head of the empure bemg elective, 
the cities assumed the form of independent re- 
publics; and instead of restoring unity to the 
mass, rather increased the division. The distinct 
interests of the emperors, and those of the empire, 
evince the truth of this remark. 

In Italy the free cities, profiting by the con- 
tentions of the pope and emperor, produced a 
difference still more striking. The Italian cities, 
though they acknowledged the supremacy of the 
emperors, and though some of then received a 
potest^ or chief magistrate from him, yet like the 
states of Germany they coined their own money, 
and reserved to themselves the right of making 
peace and war, as well as of fcnrming alliances. 
When we come to speak of the Guelf and Gbib- 
belline factions this subject will be better under- 
stood; suffice it at preseit to observe, that the 
freedom of cities had an (^posite eSkct in France 
and Ekigland, and in Germany and Italy : for in 
the two former kingdoms, it consolidated die unity 
of the states by balancing the k^ueoce of the 
barons; in the two latter, it increaaed the com- 
plexity of llie system, by increasing the numbear 
of indq)endencies. 

The times suceeedrng die ^odi known in 
Germany by tiie ap^peilation of the great inter- 
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regnum, felt the effect of that' difference^ and 
Bti€w the {Progress of the states of Europe from 
a complex to a more simple form. The Ger- 
man crown being elective had lost; that unity 
which the hereditary crowns of England and 
France had preserved ; and thus divided 
Egainst itself, it has in later times been the seat 
of almost perpetual war. The princes and 
states of the empire, ambitious of increasing 
their own individual power, sought to elect 
emperors whosq weakness would render them 
incapable of asserting the prerogatives 6f Ijie 
crown. Those who had voices in electing Iha 
emperors, made a point of giving their votes ta 
that candidate, who would give the largest 
sums of money, or who would grant to them 
the widest tracts of the imperial domains; to 
the system of bribery and corruption the pre-* 
sent newly made \dagB in Germany owe theip 
indefeasible right. to their states ! 

The encroachments of the princes of Ger- 
many on the imperial crown, produced a curious 
change in the relative weight of the inde-* 
pendent provinces ; the princes of the Gcir- 
manic body considering the provinces and fiefs 
in which they had originally been invested by 
the emperors, as their patrimony, adopted the 
p^ractice of dividing their territories among 
their children, according to the system of 
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Charlema^e. This produced a sub-divisk^ 
of states still more prejudicial to the general 
good. The. emperors, liowever, too weak to 
reassume their auilK>rity over their powerful 
raosals, encouraged these partitions ; Which by 
ifendering each portion more feeble, might ia 
the course of time lead to a reiiumption of thei? 
power ; but the natural course of events CQun^ 
teracted this policy. The ecclesiastical states 
being by their nature not susceptible of thesie 
divisions remained as they had always been} 
but the secular states, by the extinction of aii 
incredible number of families, were finally re^ 
nhited during the interval which elapsed 
between the twelfth cwitury and the present 
time* By this means has existed a mass of 
smaH independent states, too strong to become 
subjeict to the imperial power, afad too feeble to 
give a proper unity to Germany when it was 
necessary to rejiel the invasion of foreign powers. 

The bigotry of Matilda, countess of Tuscany, 
was instrumental in adding new territories to 
the church, and increasing the papal power. 

The innumerable free cities of Italy, assum* 
ing, as we have remarked, the form of iiade^ 
pebdent republics, sometimes faVoringthe pope 
when the emperor pressed too hard on thenli 
sometimes supporting the emperor when they 
were in danger of being overwhelmed by thb 
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pdpe, igave rise to the fiiction of Guelfts and ^ 
GUbbellines, which caused for so long a period 
all the miseries of Italy. 

The confederation of the Anseatic cities in 
Germany added still to the complexity of thd 
picture; from commercial t&ey became am- 
b^ous; and carried on wars against the 
northern powers, in defence of what they con* 
gidered their privileges/ but in reality to main^ , 
tain a monopoly in trade. The dukes of Savoy 
^ere the only Italian princes who had a seat in 
the diet of Germany. The death of Matilda^ 
and the arrangements she had made, afforded 
room for the republican spirit of Italy to ex^ 
pend itself; and for the popes to increaBC theit 
power by means of their incendiary policy* 
Under 4&uch circumstances as these no peace- 
able accommodation could possibly be effected. 
That such an extent of country as the continent 
of Europe, in the position here described, should 
hever enjoy one moments repose ; is certainly 
not a matter of wonder ; and when we reflect 
that the present order of things has grown out 
of this chaotic mass of violence and imposture^ 
it may reasonably be suspected to contain, at 
least some of the defects inherent in its original 
formation^ If these can be pointed out by 
reasoning on clear and self-evident principles^ 
it must be cc^dud^ that unless we negociate 
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on different maxims^ all the treatiies aiMl , coa-« 
yentions which the plenipotentiaries of all na-^ 
tions will make for centuries to come, will ex-r 
Jiibit the same or similar imperfections. The 
I'i^t to the throne has been grounded on the 
same maxims, as that of private p^^operty; 
portions of men with the territories they, inhabit 
have been transferred like farms with their live 
Btock, according to the present. convenience of 
the parties who disposed of them. The public 
lidvantage has never been consulted on these 
arrangements, and princes, considering their 
^nteyests as separate from that of the people 
they governed, have sacrificed themselves as 
well as their subjects, in the short-sighted 
policy which they have pursued. 
. It was not till the reign of Henry the 5th of 
Germany,* who had deposed his father at the 
instigation of the pontiff, that the imperii 
,crown became decidedly elective. The circum-^ 
stance whic^ favored the establishment of this 
custom, was the extinction of the Franconian 
dypasty, at the death of that prince a pew 
election became necessary : the choice fell on 
Lothaire duke of Saxony, who left an only 
daughter: her husband Henry, sumamed th^ 
Proud, duke of Bavaria and Saxony, and ^aj 

. * Putter, Bool 2y Chap. 10, 
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cefttdtto the royal famUy of Great. Britain, was 
passed over in favor of Conrad the third: at 
whose death his son was not elected, but his 
cousin Frederic the first, who was raised to the 
throne by a perfectly free election. These 
three elections foUovdng each other, the elec^ 
tive right to the imperial crown has since 
become a maxim hardly to be questioned. 
Frederic the first, obtained the nomination of 
king of the Romans for his son Henry, in the 
year 1196, when he was only four years of age* 
This prince endeavoured to restore the here- 
ditary r succession, but he was obliged to be 
satisfied with the nomination of his son Frederic 
the 2d, to be king of the Romans. This ap- 
pointment was of course opposed by the pope, 
who now began to set up anti-emperors ; so that 
between these and the anti-popes, fresh dis- 
cords were naturally engendered. The right 
of electing was, soon after the establishment of 
the usage, vested in a few of the princes. At 
the election of Frederic the first, it is expressly 
mentioned that he was chosen by six or eight 
princes, who held the high imperial offices. 
During this reign, Bohemia was in possession 
of the office of arch-cupbearer, the palatinate of 
high 4steward, Saxony of grand marshall, and 

♦ P^Uet ut supra. 
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Brandenburgh of grand chEflobevlBVKi 5vbich 
high oflSces, with the respective prerogatives 
jmpexed to them> have remained to thip day. 
The term elector is expressly mentioned in a 
grant of Frederic the 1st to the house of Awi- 
tria> in which that house was allowed to take 
precedence, immediately after vthe electors. 
Since that time the emperprs have bQen elected 
at Frankfort, and crowned at Ai^^ la ChapfeUe ; 
from whence they proceeded to receive the 
cfown of Lombardy at Milajiu and the imperial 
crown at Rome. ^ 

The political connexion qf Germany with 
tiombardy was ppw established; the Romw 
ppijitifFs however pretended that the tHle of 
emperor was a gift of the head of the qh^nrcb | 
which pretension, after having seen the ori^ 
of the title in the person of Charlemagne, is 
evidently unfounded. The pope however pre- 
tended, that the imperial crown was a ^^f of 
the church; and that the emperor wap 1^ 
vassal ; with the same foundation the archbif hop 
of Canterbury might pretend that the crowft 
of Great Britain was at h^s disposal, and the 
kiJ9g his dependent : for by degrees, jtho oQjth 
extorted from Hxe emperor^ at their corqi^tioii 
resenibled that of allegiance takeo by yj!LS«al» 
on securing the investitures of their fiefs. This 
heterogeneous and absurd system produced new 
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disorders m €rermany and Italy «* The numer* 
ous republics which arose in Italy about the 
beginning of the eleventh century, now threw 
oS all obedience to the emperors, though they 
nominally acknowledged them as their sove- 
ragns. At first the emperors were too weak 
to repress this s}Hrit. Fredmc the first re- 
solved to restore the crown of Lombardy to its 
original lustre. The cities however formed a 
confederation against him ; he called a diet of 
the kingdom at Roncaglia, and after having 
there published a declaration of his prerogatives, 
he mardied with his army to enforce them, and 
chastised Milan by destroying that city. The 
Italians were not however discouraged: they 
confederated in 1167, and gained the king of 
Sicily to their party, as well as pope Alex- 
ander the 3d, whom the enqieror treated as an 
anti-pope. This war was carried on with doubt- 
ful effect, and by that means was protracted; 
but Henry the Lion returning to Germany to 
protect his own domim'ons from the attempts 
of his enemies, the imperialists were beaten at 
Lignano, the emporor was obliged to make his 
peace with pope Alexander, and in the year 
1177 a treaty was signed at Venice for six years 

• Koch. Par. 4. 
k2 
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widn the cotifedteFate repoblios* in tbe ye«r 11^3 
thiB traee was converted kto d, definitifve treaty of 
peace^ afnd signed est Constance; bj wbieh tbe 
goYernmenI whick t^ (Mies bad adopted was 
guaranteed. The pope hadbee^n ^ souioftivis 
rebellion^ whom tbe empetor bad ofiended by 
taking hoM of tbe wrong stitntp of hii* holitiesg; 
and his insolence caused an affiray at Rome in 
which Frederic had nearly lost his life, and elieven 
hundred of ibe RcHnans were slain* 

It is with disgust and indignation ibat we 
describe the calamities that followed these dii- 
orders. Henry tbe Lion bad accompatiidi 
Frederic to Rome; and baying sa^ed his life 
ib &e afll^y just mentioned^ he became em ob> 
ject of jealousy to tbe emperor on account of 
his great power in Germany ; his i^etum to tbat 
country at the tinae of tbe war against 4he con- 
federated cities of Italy, aflbrded a pretext fear 
the sp€>liation of his domains^ and for the pMK 
scription of his femily. All this was tbe natural 
consequence of the tkles by which domimecls 
were held in those days: ibe primes of the 
empire who were his^ enemies^ his accusers, and 
his judges, dSsmembered his extensive posses^ 
sions ; the present kings of Englcmd, as de- 
scendants of the GuelBc house, might daim 
the duchies of Saxony and Bavaria^ together 
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with the adjoining countries through HaHover 
to the Baltic. On the spoliation of this family, 
which had also by usui*pation become inde- 
pendent of the ipiperi^d crown, the modem 
kings of Saxony and Bavaria ground their inde- 
feasible right to their states ! 

We have seen in the course of these details 
the bad effects of elective governments : if the 
right of hereditary succession was introduced 
to remedy these evils, it should never be for- 
gotten that this right is allowed to particular 
£sunilies for the good of communities at large : 
when it is considered in any other point of 
view, it ceases to be right in the sense in Which 
it was allowed ; and therefore, (if for no other 
reasons) all testamentary legacies, of sovereign- 
ties, by which nations, and even families, are 
divided and torn asunder, are noxious, degrad- 
ing, and unjustifiable assumptions of right. It 
is from not knowing where the line should be 
drawn, that so many disputes arise concerning 
the rights of princes to their states. 

Let us turn our attention to the kingdom of 
Naples. Bounded by the ecclesiastical state, 
it had been since the sixth century a province 
of the Greek empire. A branch of the Longo- 
bards by degrees subdued the best part of its 
provinces. The Lombard dutchy of Beneven- 
tum had extended itself nearly over the con- 
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I 

tiuental portion ; the island of Sicily was nearly 
under the power of the Saracens. The Greeks^ 
commanded by an oflSicer with the title of Cata^ 
pan, still governed a part of Apulia and C^bria; 
and the city of Naples had become a free repub- 
lic under Greek protecticMi.* 

About the year 1000 a few Normans, in the 
character of pilgrims to tte sanctuary of St* 
Michael in Monte Gurgano^. engaged themselvea 
as soldiers in some of the local wars etemallyr 
arising between the Greeks and Lombards. 
Having distinguished themselves ; ^ on their 
return to their native home, they gave iauch anr 
account of the beauty of the country, the fiarti- 
lity of the soil, and the pusiUan^nity of tlie in- 
habitants, that they inspired their countrymen 
with a desire of seeking their fortunes in that 
happy region. Abwit the year 1017, a party 
of Normans went as pilgrims again to the 
shriipte of St. Michael. The leader of this 
party was a chief named Osmond Drengot, 
who being in disgrace with Robert duke of 
Normandy, was obliged to leav^ his native 
country. This chief with his followers arrived 
in Apulia, just at the time when Melo, an opu- 
lent citi?;en of Bari, was endeavouring to libe- 
rate bis native city from the yoke of the Greeks : 

* Demna. RivoL lib. 10, cap^ 7* 
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he engpe^d the Normal^ to return home, ^d 
bring back with them a dtifficient number of 
tteir countr3rmen to assist him in the enterprise. 
In a i^rt time they came back in a consider-^ 
able body. Melo furnished them with arms : 
they beat the Catapan in several battles, and 
took many places. Being however at length 
defeated by the Greeks on the plain of Cannae, 
their partizan Melo was killed, and their nunn 
berwas do much reduced that they lost all they 
liad gained. After this, the few who remained 
hit^ed themselves as meiPcenaries to the Lombard 
princes of Beneventum, and sometimes to those 
of Salerno and Gapna. These divisions of the 
Lombard territory had caused the general weak- 
ness, and afterwards gave rise to the first Nor* 
ttflnestablisfament at Aversa, which was granted 
to them by the princes of BeneVentum as a post 
to keep the Neapolitcms in awe. 

The success of these first adventurers in- 
vited a new tribe of Normans into these pr6M 
vinces: Tancred duke of Normandy had twelve 
sons ; of tliese, three were appointed to head 
the party: William, Drogon, and Humbert. 
Arriving on the spot, they found Rainulf, count 
of Atersa, not in a situation to admit them to 
a participation of his territory, from the small-^ 
n6ss of its extent ; they therefore determined 
to hire themselves as mercenaries to Gnimar 
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the 4th, prince of Salerno, who employed them 
against Pandolfo, another Lombard prince who 
reigned in Capua. About the year 1036, the 
emperor Conrad the 2d. having come into Italy 
to quell a revolt of the Milanese, granted such 
privileges to Guimar that, with the help of his 
Norman auxiliaries and his titles from the em^ 
peror, he nearly reduced the whole of the 
kingdom of Naples under his authority. Having 
attained to this height of power by means of 
these strangers, he began to grow jealous of 
them ; and as he dared not offend the Normams 
by dismissing them from his service, he sought 
an opportunity of turning their arms elsewhere. 
The affairs of the Greeks in Apulia were then 
in a very bad state. The Saracens who had 
established themselves in Sicily, pressed hard 
on the adjacent continent, Michael the.Paphla- 
gonian, having usurped the crown of Constan-^ 
tinople, sent an army under George Maniaces, 
to recover that island from the Mahomedans, 
The Normans having engaged in this e^edi-* 
tion^ which was crowned with success, a dis^ 
pute arose between the paiti^s about the. dis^ 
tribution of the spoil : from words they came 
to blows ; the Greeks were beaten in Apulia 
and Calabria ; and the victorious Normana ac- 
quired a degree of consequence they had never 
before cayoyed. They ; fleeted WilUam^ the 
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eldest son of Tancred, for their chief: the isther 
brothers, with the principal chiefs both Lom- 
bard and Norman, divided the territory among 
them into great fiefs, and founded an aristocra- 
tical state, governed by an assembly of lords 
held at Amalfi. In the course of time the 
Greeks found means to sow dissention between 
the Lombards and Normans; which obliged the 
latter to assume the tone of masters : in order 
to strengthen their authority, they accepted 
the feudal investitures of the provinces from 
the emperor Henry the 3d. in the year 1046. 

The popes, now becoming jealous of the 
rising power of the Normans, lately made vas- 
sals of the emperor, sought means to dheck 
their authority. On this occasion Leo the 9th, 
led an army in person agamst them : but being 
worsted and taken prisoner, the superstition of 
the times again rendered the defeat advanta- 
geous. The Normans, instead of reducing the 
pope and his cardinals to their original rank of 
bishops metropolitan and suffragans, subject 
* to the temporal power ; 'and uniting the Roman 
territories to their own ; treated him with re- 
spects and submission,* This evtnt laid the 
first foundation of the papal pretension to the 
kingdom of Naples. At the same time the 

♦ Giawv>ne, 
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counts of Av^rsa having allied themselves by 
marriage with the fanuly of Tancred, encreased 
their dominions by the conquest of Capua and 
Naples. For this depredation they received an 
investiture from pope Nicolas the 2d. Thud 
the dutchy of Beneventum, fdunded by the 
Lombards and divided by their princes, tog^^ 
ther with the Greek territory, contributed td 
form the Norman kingdom of Naples. These 
investitures, granted by the popes, produced 
wars for three centuries ; it seems that where- 
ever these priests were concerned, wherever 
their sanction and blessing was bestowed, the 
natural consequences were uniformly massacres, 
wars, and every human calamity* We ought 
rather to have considered them as the vicars of 
Ahriman the evil principle of the Persians, than 
of the good principle either of the Christians or 
the* magi. 

From these beginnings arose the Norman 
power in the soutii of Italy. The contest be- 
twee*^ Henry the 4th and Gregory the 7th, had 
rendered their friendship useful to the pontiff; 
the countess Matilda of Tuscany being the only 
ally of the church, he allowed himself to be 
persuaded to favor the views of Robert Ouis- 
card; thou^ he afterwards excommunicated 
him through jealousy of his power. The Nor- 
man aristocracy becoming monarchic, two suq- 
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cessive princes governed the kingdom after the 
death of Robert : the next heir was Bohe- 
mand prince of Antioch^ bnt Roger, the second 
connt of Sicily, whose father had in the mean 
while conquered that island from the Saracens, 
and had accepted the investiture of the same 
from the pope, united the two kingdoms of Sicily 
under his sway. The male descendants of this 
family ending in William the 2d, the crown 
fell to Constantia the daughter of Roger the 
fid; who, being married to Henry the 6th, 
king of Germany, became mother of the em- 
peror Frederic the second. Thus the kingdom 
of the two Sicilies fell to the imperial house of 
Swabia. 

The right of a female to succeed to the 
Norman sceptre was not in those days esta- 
blished; and although William the 2d had de- 
clared Constantia his successor, and in an as- 
sembly of the states of the kingdom held at Troja 
liad publicly acknowledged her as such, and had 
caused the nobles to swear allegiance tcPher and 
to Henry of Swabia her husband, the Sicilians 
dreading the sway of a foreign prince who then 
was in Germany, began to plot together to raise 
up a competitor for the throne.. They pitched 
CHI Tancred count of Lecce. This produced a 
division of the nation into two parties, one for 
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Conatantia, the other for Taocred. This prinae 
was a natural son of Roger the 1st. Tancred 
bad no kind of hereditary rights and could ground 
his claim only on the choice of the people ; but 
the crown was not considered as elective. This 
irregukurity was countenanced by Pope Clement 
the 4th5 who was contented to see the crown of 
Sicily on any head but that of the emperor, for 
fear of encreasing the imperial power in Italy* 
This produced a bloody war. The bastard race 
was at last dethroned by William the Sd; and 
the death of Henry left Constantia the guardian 
of her infant son, afterwards the emperor 
Frederic 2d. 

Thus the Idngdom of Sicily was trans- 
ferred fi-om the Norman to the Swabian line;* 
bat Henry the 6th had been obliged to draw 
his sword in opposition to the papal inves* 
titures in order to assert his right: a mis- 
fortune for mankind whenever the occasion 
happens, and especially when distant posses- 
sions, so difficult to retain, are the objects of 
contention. 

Contests for succession have always been 
the consequence of claims of hereditary right by 
females. 

• A.D. 1198. 
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In this respect France has given an exam- 
ple worthy of universal imitation. The Salic 
law which excludes* females from that throne, 
has prevented much mischief; for. since the 
election of Hug^ Capet^ only, two dynasties 
have reigned in the course of eight hundred 
years. In our own country, and in all those 
where a fi^nale succession is admitted; history 
presents a very different picture : and might 
convince us that the; Salic law is alooie a 
powerful prevention of disputed succession ; 
this subject will not be forgotten, when, 
at the end of this work we apply exam^ 
pies of past for the benefit of future gene*' 
rations! The Emperor Frederic the 2d. had 
been left under the tutelage of his mother 
Gonstantia, who died before he became of 
age to govern his states, and bequeathed 
the guardianship of her son to Pope Inno- 
cent the 3d. This event produced afterwards 
the worst effects; for it gave the Pontiffs 
the facility of establishing many pretensions 
over the. kingdom of Naples; and among them 
that of being the tutors whenever a minority 
occurred, whether it had been so devised by 
ihe deceased or not. > Clement the 4th. made 
the same special condition in the investiture 
which he afterwards gave to Charles of Anjou; 
and this, no less than the other pretensions 
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^f the popes, contributed to involve the king- 
dom in perpetual wars. 

The accession of Frederic the 2d. to the 
crown of Germany and the two Sicilies^ con- 
tinued the scene of contention between the 
pope and the emperor. The emperors had 
received the imperial crown with the^ title 
of emperors of the west from the hamls of 
the bishopiS of Rome. On this ceremony were 
fotmded the pretensions of the pontifis to 
pre-eminence overall the sovereigns of the 
^rth» and the right to grant investitiu*es of 
dominions which had never belonged to them. 
We have seen how the princes of the du*- 
lovingian race laid the foundation of all tUs 
mischief, by imposing the authority of the 
popes upon an ignorant age, as ;a sanction 
of their usurpatiqns; and how succeeding 
pontiffs in their turn usurped all authority* 
wd trampled all human power under foot. 
If the rig^t of the sword be not a sufficient 
sanction to hold a conquest; surely a title 
smde out by a priest whose only credeft* 
tials are forgeries, and whose - only authority 
is imposture, cannot give, it validity. 
' In these days the old fashioned right oi 
omquest is cried down: and as mveatituira 

* A. D. 1212. 
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by pqpes are not yet in vogue again, we 
pftti^itly wait the result of those charitable 
alliances and christian conventions, by -which 
these han^ or ridiculous titles, the only titles 
hitherto recorded in history, may be inno^ 
oently exploded, or quietly superseded. The 
en]^>eror Frederic the 2d. being at <mce the 
heir to the Qermanic dominions of Frederic iim 
first, and to the kingdoms of Naples and Bieibf 
m right of his moth^, and having madd new 
efforts to recover his rights in Italy : a second 
league of the republics was formed widef 
the auspices of Gregoty the 9th. That^pon^ 
tiff, who perceived that, if the emperoTy wiUi 
his dominions in the south of Italy, should 
recover his authority over the cities of Lorn* 
hardy and Tuscany, .he would himself be ob- 
tiged to submit; .blew up the flames of war* 
He, with his successor Innocent the ith. 
w^t so far as to preach a crufuide agaimt 
the emperor as against the infidels. That 
prUice after % very severe struggle was ob- 
liged to give vp his purpose, and leave the 
republics independent 

By this league l^e popes, it is true, main- 
lifted thei$Qselv6&; but at the expence of their 
s^HKMry. No SKHmer were tiie republics deli- 

• Kodk p. i, • > 
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vered from the fear of the emperor, thatt 
all Italy was divided into numerous states; 
and the factions of Guelfs and Ghibellines 
arose to their highest pitch, so many points 
of contact could not fail to produce this ef- 
fect^ the misery was for mankind at large, 
the advantages for the pontiffs alone. These 
wars however ultimately destroyed the liber- 
ties of the cities; and in our times^ Venice 
and Genoa alone have survived. 

The death of Frederic the 2d., the his* 
tory of his grandson Conradine, the usur-* 
pations of Manfred, are all well known. Tk% 
popes, taking advantage of these events, of« 
fered' . the crown of , Naples to Charles of 
Anjou. The conditions of this investiture re*^ 
duced the crown of Naples to a fief of the 
holy see. Manfred was killed in battle, and 
Conradine endeavouring to recover his pater'- 
nal kingdom was taken prisoner, and the 
pope caused Charles to execute him on a scaf^ 
fold at Naples, in order to secure the throne to 
the house of Anjou. That prince was beheaded 
on the 29th of October, 1268. Twelve years 
liter. this event, we find the pope entering into 
a conspiracy against the French and the bouse 
of Anjou ; bringing about the Sicilian vespers 
in 1282; and inviting the princes of the house 
of Arragon 4o seize the kingdom of Naples. 
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A io^arwaa the^^Me^jtieMe^ which lasted 2^ 
venty years, by the providenicd of tiies6 vicani 
oi: Cknkt ^ by i;viios6 tisual mafchinsftions all 
baly, from the Aljptf to ita fiouthern eis^treimty; 
^MMHt&BUed to be one frightM scetie of war aiid 
bloodshed. 

The' rivafity which aro^e betweh Fi^a^e suict 
England Wd£^ prior to these eventSi Ph^ip th($ 
fii^tiWas king'of Prance d^rksg the time t\m 
Willia»^' tibd iN^oMili'b; i^^Vaded! £ngland. By 
this meaaia the vassiitl^eoftme'sup^rior iii' pOW<ev 
t(k his liege told, 'f h^ duke of Norttiaiidy with 
tiie weight of Engiand in the scale, was ai daa^ 
gfeMUs^ riirai; War ei^ued in the year 1087^, 
which was the first between these two natiOtt^^ 
This rmAtf was increased by the divorc* of 
Louis eh^ 7th and' Eleanor of Poitou- in the y^ar 
11^2L This princess^ married Hent^y th(6 2d;^ 
by which means Poitou and Gascony becao^ 
i^bj6€l to 1^\kkigs of EngliEindt Subsequent 
ijo^this, Phihp^^ Augustus successor to Loui^ tli6 
7th^ wisely profiting^ of the intestine troubles,' 
dnisi^lfhfe reigaof kingr Johu> recoyei-ed th«^ 
^cmnced of Attois> Vemiaijdoik, Ev«3ux*> AW^ 
vcrgne, Alen^on^ Normandy, Aajou, Maine, 
'^oiurddne,* and Pbitou'; and maintained his- 
c^lKjU^t by tile victory which h@ gsunefd* at' 
the bstkle of ^Eovinc^, over the English and itti'^ 
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^rialists with the count of Flanders at their 
head in the year 1214. 

The crusades at this time preached by the 
pontiffs added to the confusion. That against 
the Albigenses is an eternal reproach to their 
memory ; this crusade^ published by Innocent 
the 3d. in the year 1208^ against these untortu- 
Date heretics^ laid waste all Languedoc; Simon 
4e Montfort received the inheritance of. the 
counts of Toulouse, as a reward for this murderr 
ous expeditions, which he commanded. Thus 
no; title was secure but by the (Icmation of the 
pope ; and no dependence for the future but by 
^e most abject and stupid submis3i<Hi to these 
apostolic assassinSi 

Pfeffel is of opinion that the popes would not 
have been able to maintain theiM6lyes against 
the emperors, if Henry the 2d. and .Conrad, the 
2d. had not permitted the Normans to form aa 
^tablishment in Italy. These prinjces Imving. 
reckoned on the Normans for the means. of 
driving the Mah(Hnedans from Italy ^d, 
Sicily, did not foresee that it would be more 
difficult to reduce the conqueroi;s than the 
conquered. The Normaps rai^, on the ruins 
of the Saracens, ^empire to which nothing 
was wanting but the means pf shaking off thei 
German yoke. They had no way of accom- 
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plishihg this end, but by giving assistance to 
the church, and by raising a barrier of inde- 
pendent states in the north of Italy. Here we 
may observe an imperfect attempt in Italy, 
to.dounterpoise Germany ; but the divided state 
of that country, and the maxims on which the 
government of the ecclesiastical state was esta- 
blished, prevented the coalition of its parts r 
this internal incongruity has been the permanent 
cause of the debility and political evils of Italy ; 
it must one day or other produce the complete 
Conquest of the whole peninsula by a foreign 
power, if means are not taken to consolidate 
tie whole under one independent government : 
that can not take place without the abolition of 
flie temporal power of the pontiffs ; as lon^, 
therefore, as that power exists; Italy will never 
cease to be the seat of war between contending 
parties. 

After the Norman conquest of the south- 
em part of Britain; Ireland still remained 
divided into five kingdoms, Ulster, Munster, 
Oonnaifght, Leinster, and Meath: what was the 
consequence ? The overthrow of these king- 
doms, and the conquest of the whole island 
by the English. Russia in our days is a great 
iJmpire, governed by one supreme will; but 
Italy has by the treaty of Vienna 1815, six 
indepetident states, without reckoning the 

l2 . 
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proyincesofthe house of Ao^tria: and Germany 
pp less than thirty-eight^ By what machinery 
fm^ a steady balance be erected for powers 
SQ ccmstitated and so proportioned ? Do they 
not, on the contrary^ present constant op- 
portunity for the treacherous enterprises of 
in^M^tient subjects, the malevolence of jealicms 
neighbours, and the cupidity of strangers? 

There only remains to take a view of the 
north of Europie, before we close this chsqpter. 
These kingdoms presented for the most part a 
9cene of horror and bloodshed, interior and 
exterior : no regular succession to the throne ; 
no fixed principles of reciprocal rights. Im 
Penmarl^ th^ throne was elective, but in the 
pj^jr&iQn of one of the reigi^ng fuoily, as it was 
also i|i Norway. Bastards were allowed ta 
l^ecome candidates for the crown^ upon equal 
terms with legitimate issue: the exclusion of 
them was no,t dete];mifi€;d till Ac year 1209. 
The power of the clergy vicas iacreased by the 
^eat audiority usurped by the archbishops; and 
th^ bishop oj^ Dffonth^im had the chief influence, 
in Meeting the kings of Nprway. Swerer king 
of N,orv8^y> endeavouring in the years 1191, 
and 1 198> ta ^ut i^ipe limit to their authority, 
W2M* es^ojpww^icat^d by popes Cele.stine the 3d. 
^d Ipmoce^ the 3d. this contest afterwards 
termii^ted in. a comprogiise between the king 
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aad tile ckrgy, by wMofc theiy ItttfetferftnccS iWiS 
set asijde, and the W£iy opelied for the estaUiril^ 
ment of an hereditary i&ucceesidn. 

The coasts of Denmark beitig ai this iam 
infested by the piracies of the Slavi, a pi^ople 
Who inhabited the southern shore of the Baltic} 
Waldemar the 1st. attacked tiiem^ and took 
naany of their towns ; among th$m w^e Arcona^ 
and Garcutz in the isle of Rngen> WoUen, and 
Stettin in Pomerania ; the princes of Rug^» 
became his vassals and tributaiiei^, and the 
Danish power was established in Pometania* 

Before the cind of the 10th century, no 
ri^ention is made in history of Prussia nor the 
Prussians; about the year 121d> an abbot of 
Oliva, named Christian, declared himself the 
apostle of that people; and Innocent the 3d» 
named him the first bishop of Prussia. This 
nation, followers of the region Off Odin, i»3t 
being disposed to embrace Christianity, pope 
H<morious the 3d, published in 1218, a crusade 
against them. A swarm of crusaders imme^ 
diately ioavaded the country with fire and 
sword, and the exterminati^Mi of the inhabitants 
rather than their conv^sicMB, seemed to be thehr 
objttct. The Prussaaas revenged their injuries 
on Poland^ The Teutdcik knights were called 
to tiiteir aM;. and the territory of Guiin wa» 
giveaia recompence to the ksi^hts of that 
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order. Frederic the 2d. confirmed this :gratat; 
the knights extended their dominions, by coi|- 
quest ; and by degrees all Prussia became their 
apanage. The original inhabitants, instead of 
being converted, were nearly exterminated; and 
the country was given to the crusading banditti 
who had taken arms in this pious and murderous 
iivar. In 1201 a new order was founded catted 
the Army of Christ ; which, being aftei*wards 
incorporated with the Teutonic order, isubdued 
Livoiiia and Courland : this joint order com- 
pleted the reduction of Prussia in 1283. 
. In the midst of the political tempests of this 
continent, an event took place in Asia which 
had well nigh overturned all that was esta- 
blished. The enterprizes of Tchinglis Khan, 
his conquests from the eastern part of China to 
the province of Silesia, made all Europe tremble; 
the decline of the pow:er of the Moguls as rapid 
as its rise, saved Europe; but the dukes of 
Moscow became the tributaries, of the Golden 
Horde. 

The Russia of these days has aa awful re- 
semblance of the Goldeii Horde of those : oh ! 
let not the divisions and discord, of Europe 
prepare the way for new nations, new customs, 
new languages, new masters ! But if this dis- 
grace, is in reserve for us, let not the folly of 
accelerating be added to the idiame of deserving 
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it The present anomalous and disproportioned 
distribution of the states of Europe exhibits but 
equivocal proofs of sensibility to dangers which 
seem remote^, but which nevertheless experience 
admonishes us to anticipates and good policy to 
{HTovide against by times. As the political ev^its 
illustrative of the state of Europe in this epoch 
hung principally on the contentions of the em* 
perors and popes^ it will ^ necessary to pursue 
them till the extravagant ambition and tyranny of 
the popes produced at length their own ruin. The 
scene will then open wider; the reflections wOl 
become more general ; and the narraticm will take 
a wider field. 

The reigft o£ Conrad the 4tb was disturbed by 
tjbe contests with William coijtiat of Holland ; the 
antiremperor suf^rted by Innoceat the 4tb^ being 
defeated by the count returned to Naples. The 
pope invaded his kingdom^ after havuig first dooe 
all he could to rain him in Germany. He reigned 
hut four y^aiB^ bcdi^ poisoned by his n^und bro^ 
ther Manfired. The re%n of WiUiam was but two 
years: afi^ whose death GrarmaBy waa a year 
without a head^ when* Riduurd duke of ComwalV 
and son to king John^ became king of the Ro- 
mans. The whole of this space is filled with the 
contentions of the princes of Germany^ and the 
intrigues of the popes. Two years of interregnum 
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succeeded ^fter the death of Richard. Such was 
the state of Germany in consequence of the dispute 
between the Swabian dynasty and the popes. The 
cities of Italy had by their union nearly annihilated 
the. influence of Germany beyond the Alps. The 
pontiffs favoured the cities from jealousy of the 
emperors, who being at the same time kings of 
Naples, had by their preponderance driven the 
popes to Avignon. By means of this league of the 
Italian cities, and by inviting Charles of Anjou 
brother of Louis the 9th into the kingdom, they 
overthrew their opponents and prevented the union 
of all Italy under one head : the consequences of 
which event we have already noticed. 

We may consider the close of this epoch as 
the crisis of the evils of Europe. The accession 
of Rodolph of Hapsburg, and the gradual decline 
of the papal power beginning with the next epoch; 
will mark the slow approximation of nations to a 
better state of things. To this state it has c<m- 
tinued gradually to approach, and it is to be hoped 
will approach still nearer ; though it be still distant 
from that point to which all well-wishers to man- 
kind would desire to see it arrive. 
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SECOND EPOCH. 

From the Accession of Rodolph of Hapsburg^ 1273 ; 
to the Treaty of Westphalia^ 1648. 

The succinct view which we have taken of the 
great events of the former period may serve to 
shew us that the right of every princely house now 
existing is founded on force. If regard for the 
happiness and interest of mankind is the motive 
for permitting the lapse of ages to throw a veil of 
oblivion over the rapine and usurpation of past 
times ; the same motive, at the conclusion of every 
war which is justly undertaken, places a victorious 
party in the right, and imposes upon it the duty 
to consider the public relations, and change them 
if the public good requires it; even though it 
should be necessary for this purpose to use the 
arm of power, against prescription or any other 
conceivable title which may obstruct the way. 

We have seen that a great military empire like 
that of Charlemagne is naturally liable to division 
and sub-division : that the contact of many inde- 
pendant states, their inequality, jealousies, and 
diversity of interests, generate eternal discord and 
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render confederations among them difficulty and 
generally ineffectual: we have seen an attempt 
made by the only enlightened men of the time, 
the clergy, to hind the whole of this heterogeneous 
mass together under the despotic rule of the 
ppntifis of Jlome ; and that one hand was not able 
to wield the weighty sceptre of such dominion 
without making it an engine of universal destruc^ 
t^QXi or oppression : it remains to be sea:^ whether 
ftp posiiiyie partition of it can b^ su^ested, no 
equilibrium proposed, no aecurities interchanged^ 
l)y which Europe may be at length redeemed from 
th^ 4<^olatio;(i wd outrages of a thousand years of 
4Qii^rt4e, and become the theatre of k steady, wise, 
^4 beneficent policy, for ages to come. 

The numbc^r of reigning famUiea and of in^ 
4ependen,t atates has been greatly diminished 
since the times we have been lately considering, 
and greater spaces ci territory have ia conse- 
qu^^e been spared from, the ravages of war; 
this is n^atter of fact^ and should eocouragie an 
es;periment upon an enlarged scale, to meet the 
wishes and to s^ldsfy the w^ts of ow own times^ 
If the reader is of the same opinion,, be will 
be ^fe to appjiy the coirfents of the enduing 
diapte^ to tliye views of the writer, and perceive 
iftith ^pme s^tis&ction, that not only the doc* 
ti:ine ia qpt 9P chimerical as some will sui^se^ 
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|]i^tthat eT^it8themselves,are tending towards 
it8 practical demonstration. Violent measures 
.may sometimes be necessary; the less fre* 
q^ently they are employed, no doubt the bet- 
ter, and the vtiOite durable will be the work. 
To endeavour to build the edifice at once, 
^ould be to defeat the purpose in view, it is 
sufficient, never to lose sight of it, and ^ 
opportunities occur in the course of the frequent 
negociations of these days, the principal powers 
who take the lead . in Europe, . should content 
|:hemselves . with giving an. occasional bias, as 
they may be i able^ smd ,wait other events to 
mature. and accomplish the object ; these ideas 
will be further developed, as we proceed, 
: The accession of Rodolph of £(apsburg, after 
a. course of anarchy and confusion, subsequent 
to the death of Richard, was owing to his talents 
both political and military; the smallness of 
his patrimonial domains made him at the same 
time less an object of jealousy to the electors, 
>eho feared that the great fiefs of. the empire 
usurped in the late conftisjons might be re- 
sumed, should the crown of Germany be 
adjudged to a great chief, who could exert a 
ppwisr equial to that of the emperors of the 
Syrabian and Franconian dynasties : and though 
the imperial crown was not by. custom confined 
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to tlie house of Austria fot some time after> 
yc^ it furnished that house i^i^ith the meimo of 
increasing its patrimonial possessions to their 
present e^ent: but in order to trace these 
events to their real causei^^ we musi first con-^ 
sider the decline of the papal power from the 
pinnacle at which it was at this period arrived ; 
aft eyent intimately connected with the subject. 
On the accession of Bcmiface the 8th, in the 
year 1294, the papal power was at the summit 
of its grandeur. The pcmtlffs loudly declared 
themselves to be the masters of the world; 
they pretended that, by divme rig^t, their 
authority was supreme both in sptirltual and in 
temporal concerns. Boniface carried his pre- 
tensions farther than any of bis predecessors ; 
liecording to him the temporal power was d^^ 
rived only from the spiritual, and the two^ 
fold power of the pope was founded on the 
scriptures, and of course was an article of 
faith. He declared that God gave to St Peter 
and his successors, two swords, one i^iritnal, 
the other temporal : the first exclusively to be 
wielded by the church ; the other by the secular 
princes of the earth, but for the service of 
religion and according to the will of the pontifi*; 
that the secular power therefore depeiided on 
the spiritual, and was to be judged by k ; but 
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^t God alone was competent to judge the spiri- 
tual. Thus all whp revised submission- to the 
pope were destined to eternal damnsdion. 

With such maxims as these, in which every- 
one in those days of ignorance acquiesced, no 
wonder the p<mtiffs assumed the whole patronage 
of the church in all countries, and imposed on 
the bishops and chapters such contributions a9 
they thought fit: by this means they raised 
a great revenue at the expense of all Europe, 
which they increased by the sale of dispensations 
and indulgencies to so licentious a degree, that 
all moral distinctions were at length obliterated 
or neglected^ and the christian religion itself was 
made the pander to every vice which its holy 
precepts prohibit. They even ventured to ex- 
conmiunicate wiy sovereign who dared to levy 
taxes on. the clergy of his own country, even for 
tlie defence of his dominions: they interfered 
in all disputes between sovereigns: issued their 
orders to all: to one prince to lay down hir 
arms, to another to forbear attacking a third who 
had claimed his protection. The history of the 
popes at this period is the history of all Europe ; 
they treated the sovereigns of the earth as their 
vassals; pretended to liberate princes from their 
oaths and peqple from their allegiance ; tbey put 
whole kingdoms und^r interdict to revenge their 
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own quarrels ; gave the domiBions of one prnce 
whom they had excommupiicated, to another 
whom they affected to protect; in short they 
acted as the sovereigns and despcvts of the world. 
Sxkch was the power of the church of Rome in 
the beginning of the fourteenth century; such 
means did the ponti& possess of alleviating the 
evils of humanity, had it ever occurred to them 
to employ their influence to so worthy a purpose : 
but no benevolent principle could actuate, such 
monsters; and the good which they had the 
power of doing, can be perhaps best estimated 
by the evil which they did. A dispute at last 
happened between Boniface the 8th and PUlip 
the Handsome of France, which served to humble 
the pope: he had published a bull putting the 
kingdom under an interdict, filled with such scur- 
rility and abuse that the king ordered it to be 
publicly burnt : a council was then summoned, to 
which it was agreed to appeal against the pope, 
and Sdarra Colonna was sent to announce these 
proceedings to his holiness. Seiarra besieged the 
pope at Anagni, seized his persoii at Nami, and 
at their first interview gave his holiness a sound 
slap on the face, and caj:Tied him a prisoner to 
Rome where he died«* From this example it 

• Corio. Hist. p. a. 
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was tem^ m what ocmsisted the power: of the 
popes, and how they ought to be treated. 

Iti the year 13S9, a diet was held of the 
princes of Germany, and on the report of the 
Sectoral college it was 'thought fit to pat somi* 
limitation to the> encUbss and eKorbitaiit ptetea^ 
sfons of the popes; Thk decree hto ever since 
been considered as a fundamental law of^ th^ 
empire: it declares that the imperial dignity is 
dependant on Grod alone ; that he who is chosen 
by the plurality of the electoral voices is the real 
king and emperor, without needing the confirma^ 
tion of the pope; and that whoever declared the 
contrary is guilty of Ugh treason. 

The simplifying principle had now b^n to 
operate in Italy; the republics in the noi^ 
were on the decline. Milan was fast falling 
under the power of the Visconti, and the others 
were vciging to a dependance on it. The same 
was operating m Ttiscany, where events were 
taiding to establish the superroiity of Fldreotee 
over the other cities of that province. Tb6 
translation of the residence of the popes from 
Rome to Avignon, was the consequence of the 
failure of the haughty pretensions of Boniface 
th6 8th. By the intrigues of the king of Prince 
in the conclave, after the death of Benedict the 
11th, Bertrand archbishop of Bordeaux was 
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elected pontiff - under the name oFCletdent the 
5th. By this means^ and the power of the Co- 
lonna Family in Rome, the pope remained; in * 
France, wliere his suo^essors continued to reside ** ' 
UBtil tiie y^ar 1376, to the great^ loss, says 
Denina, of the Italians ;> according however t6' 
morie just views, to their great advantage if the^ ' ' 
had known how to profit of it, as we shall shortly 
see. ■ . . 1 r.;» 

While the enmity whicli ijubsisted brtween ' ^ 
the emperors of the house of Swabia 4nd"the * 
papal chaii* was bringing about the ruih aiid ex- ' 
termiuatibn of that family, the counts of Airjbu- ' 
had been invited by the pontiffs to invlule the • 
kingdom of Naples. %e enterprise had succeed- • 
ed ; but die pontiffs, jealous of its sttccess, -again^ * 
plunged that kingdom into a civil war, by giving • ' 
the investiture of the same to Peter of Aragon; on • 
condition that he would drive out Chai4efi. Ac-^ 
cording to the Sidlian historians, tbe pc^ was- ^ 
concerned with John of Prodda in bringing about 
the massacre , of the French in Sicily ; t|>py ev^a 
recQcmt a ^voyage of that chief to Coi^twtinopl% 
to apprise the Ghreek emp^rcir of the intention erf 
Charles to invade the eastern empire, and that 
John corresjponded with the pope, and obtained 
a subsidy from Pale^ogus fpr Petej: of Aragon ; 
in short ttuU: the pope .wa9 thQ.soj^ .of the. 
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ivj^ie dOMqpimcy. This atiooow tnmsMlioii; 
OB whieh the Biciliaos bestow so much eoco* 
miuiB, hfiB proved to be the greatest misfortuM 
^ Italy, aad a principal cause of the present 
degraded state of their own island* It pvo* 
4iiced a war between Naples and 8icily» whick 
l^ted seventy years. Robert, the succjBssor of 
Charles, was by it prevented from extending 
his eHQf)ire over the whole of Italy. That prince 
had formed the design^ and on very good 
grounds, Henry the 7th of Germany was dead ; 
he was allied with all the cities of upper Italy ; 
at)4 he would prol^bly have succeeded, had 
not the WW of Sicily,^ and the Ghibelline party 
ucdet Casljruecio Castracani, ar»l XJgoccione 
dtUft F{^la» prevented him. The continuan<^ 
of the popes in Avigncai had weakened theirs 
Quthority in ltaly,t and diminished the venera-' 
tion in which they Imd hitherto been hdbd» 
Their absence also lessened their personal au- 

* Denina rivoL I. 14, ch. 6. 

t Sad Italj been united nnd^r one pow^r by tbe sneceflB of 
tiiit phui, it mif^t lunre reaiamed » to thk dity, and presented 
ai^ homofmeo^s farB, Uke SpM, Fcaiiee aad Inglud. Wben 
vft recollect that its division into so tauxy small states, ftcili- 
tated the conquest of it by BiUNiaparte, we camioC refuse to 
allow that the Sicilian reapers, by their consequence^ caused 
the overthrow of all Europe in our days. Its present state is' 
a great incentive to Austria^ ambition , and will sooner or lat^r 
produce new wars. 

M ' 
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thority ia Rdine and the ecclesia^tieal state^ 
The Romans now, not checked by their pre«^ 
sence, obeyed their representatives with re* 
Instance ; and they began to form schemes of 
restoring the Roman republic on the footing, oif 
ancient times. The famous Rienzi prc^tedof 
Ihis disposition to obtain the command of them, 
imder the specious title of tribune of the people* 
The fall of Rienzi did not restore to the pontiiT 
his former authority ; the greatest part of the 
cities of the ecclesiastical state, having assumed 
a republican form/were so torn by £surtions, that 
<hey gradually fell under the power of the dif* 
ferent nobles who assumed the tyranny,* and^ 
left scarcely a shadow of it to tiie pope< AXex^ 
ander the 6th, and Julius the 2d, with all their 
arts and intrigues, had great difficulty to t6* 
establish the pontifical authority. Tlie great 
schism which divided tiie church at this time,t 
tended also to diminish its power. Gregory the 
11th having quitted Avignon to return to Rome, 
and dying thefe in 1378, the Italians phose a 
pope of their own nation, who was called Urban* 
tiie 6th, the Fi'ench cardinals elected, nearly at 
the same time, Robert of Geneva under the 
name of Clement the 7th, and placed him at 
Avignon. All the nations divided theijaselvQS 

♦ Tvparric. f A, D. 137a 
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J^etweeh !thfesa t\*^o popes: eini /the ^hi6|i> 
iasted'untiir the year 14 17* At this tiine th^ 
pmcie^ of Europe had au opportunity of sup- 
pressing the papacy altogether ; but the ignor 
i^ffce of the timers saved the popes; had jtheir 
atmshi bfeen allowed to. remain, a^d pther^ t^ 
Jbe? encouraged,, every bishop would in tfuf^ 
hi^^e bec6i»e poj^ ia his own diocese; ^tnd 
instead of two, we might have seen two hunr 
-dred ox even two .thousand popes «it the SJun^ 
time; by which mews thf^ temporal . prin<^s 
would have recovered their authority; aj^d^hp - 
clergy must have returned to the allegis^nc? 
they pwe^ in com^non with their fellow citizens^, 
to Aeir sovereigns ; the debased figure the 
pontiffs must then have exhibited^ would hay^ 
exposed the impostures on which their preten- 
naions were founded ; aijtd a pope, par excel- 
leace, would have become an object of ridicule 
X)t. contempt in the eyes of all ^mankind* . The 
PQveiieign? were as yet too little enlightened ; 
jand iiistead of getting these charlatans settle 
:lheit quarrels their own way, they called th^ 
pcquncil of Constance ; they restored the unity 
4)f th^ papacy ; they contented themselves, by 
jaoieans of this council, with limiting its supreme 
jemthority by making it a maxim that councilf^ 
4iboi3id be superior. Since that time princes 
Jiaye better understood their own rights, and 

M 2 
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^« pmMf^, r^etantly^ and by slow 4egroei^ 
lic^e be<)0»ie more* ondderate, althougli P9t 
iidthout tnany Mniggled 'imd viluifleviyres^ tOyT^- 
rover their kifiuence. 

The mventkm in this* age, of printing, ex- 
tended the ineand of knowledge to all {:Jj^^«^ 
lOf f>eople, and learning ceased to belong f^^- 
«lU6ively to ecoleiriastics. Henceforward! it be- 
tAtne necesBary to govern mankind on ftipnB 
Hberai' jHt^dplen. The discowry of ; gup- 
'powder, and the tise of &re annsy by leausili^ 
a t'erokition in the art of war and the iaconomy 
^f armies> had its effect also on govteraxnent, 
<afld produced essential service. The feudal 
^(nilitia, consisting of the disorderly and un- 
didciplined vassals of the b^ufons, who yttt^ 
bound tobmg a certaan number of men ii^o 
the field, according to the stipidatitos 6f ^leir 
Respective grants, became ineffective ad the 
improvenfcent of society advanced « smd tb^ 
military discipline introduced by the Sw^s 
%as gradually adc^ted by forming compact 
bodies of infantry analagous to those of th^ 
tjk*eeks and Macedonians. The use of fire arms 
tBfade the tumultuary forces of the barons eoh^ 
t^mptible ; tfiey ¥P^re more rarely csdled o^t, 
Sovereign princes learned, how to. maintain a 
tegular and permanent force at tAieir own ^x- 
pehse^ This new military system causftd a 
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gfteat Ouoigie tit the pf^Ktioa jof ^ luitiifMp ; ^y^ 
'K^iui '^atriefd otf xi«^h mare .regidftnty; ^ 
eovbreign poUrcf gatined atjffngtk by fita «Uiity ; 
and tlie barons were imaUe to tefial iU 
^ It was owhig to l^ese chattgds^ fthat many 
^gdoti&B s^equifed a coiiBistdnciy lutherte un* 
lUiown. Norway^ Sveden^ Demar](» .fog^aad 
and iPrieukce, now began to take steady posi- 
tions acc(miing> to ^ tlieir natural limits. G[er* 
m&ny and Italy alone iremswed divided ; for 
^tliougb ^he component parts of these two 
girettt portions of the oontkiettt w^» bettof 
assorted, the consolidation of them was. pee- , 
vested by the natural defeeto of the Germanic ^ 
^3fmirtitutiQi>, in one case> and the pacuUanitief 
of the papal state in the other ; which if they ^ 
iivHbr^ n^t the elements, have been at lea^ t^ 
aliment, of every sneeeeding war. 

' These e&ote were visible in the .changes 
.which happened, in the fonrteenth century^ 
bdth in Germany and Italy. The ties which 
* united the numerous states of Germany w€ffe 
fio feebly that tfaosiQ parts which wece Airthest 
dlMant from the centre either becjame quite v^ 
tlependent^ and were detaehed from the bpdy ; 
W the ptey of neighbouring kin]^on)s« It was 
ift tiua way that several porovimees of the king- 
^dom of Aries, or Burgundy, vi^re in tiieir turns 
xkAUA to France^ Phijip the Handsome^ pro- 
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filed of the disputes between the archbishop 
kad the people of Lyons, to oblige him to cede 
the sovereignty of that city and its dependent 
cies to the crown of Fi-ance. Dauphiny fdl 
to the same power, in virtue of a cession of 
Hubert the 2d, in the year 1349, to Charles, 
grandson of I^lip of Valois, who became first 
Dauphin of France. Provence became also a 
domain of the crown of France, by the will of 
Charles, the last count of Provence, of the 
becond house of Anjou, in the year 1481. As 
lo the city of Avignon, it was sold in the year 
1348 by Joan the ist, queen of Naples, and 
countess of Anjou and Provence, to pope Clc- 
inent the 6th ; to whom Olmrles the 4th em« 
'peror of Crermany, abandoned the. rigfet of 
'isovereignty, as he ^so yielded that of all the 
states of the diurch in Italy. 

At this time * the resistance of the Swiss to 
the Austrian emperors, gave to their cantons 
the form which -tiiey have preserved to tl^ 
'present times. 

A power had now arisen in Lorraine, 
which retarded the effects of the simplifying 
principle* Philip the Bold, youngest son of 
John the Good, king of France, having been 
<^reat^d duke of Burgundy by his father, mar-* 



1415. 
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ried Margaret, daughter and heiress of Louis 
the 3d, last count of Flanders : by thk marriage 
he obtained Flanders, Artois and Franchecomt^, 
Neyers, Rethel, Malines, and Antwerp, He left 
this inheritance to Philip the Good, who bought 
the county of Namur in the year 1428. He 
afterwards, in the year 1430, succeeded to the 
duchies of JSrabant and Limbourg by the death 
of his cousin Philip of Burgundy. 

Another of his cousins, Jaeheline of Bavaria^ 
ceded to him by treaty Henault, Holland, Zea- 
land, and Friesland; he afterwards acquired 
Luxemburg, and Chimay, by an agreement with 
Elizabeth, niece to the emperor Sigismond. By 
this means the dukes of Burgundy wexe on a 
footing with the first powers of Europe. France 
and Germany were divided by a long narrow 
slip of territory stretching from the Rhone in its 
course fi^om Geneva to Lyons, and extending 
on either side the Rhine to the Low Countries ; 
whence it included the countries lying on the 
coast of the ocean from the present frontier of 
France near Dunkirk, to the mouth of the Weser. 
This awkward and heterogeneous state could not 
have stood long even if the princes of that family 
had not become extinct. The evil effects how- 
ever of this kingdom we shall have to remaJrk in 
the sequel. Bohemia was united to Germany 
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by the extiiurtion of the Slavian kings in the 
person of Wenceslaus the 5th, assassinated in the 
year 1 306. The emperor Henry 7th invested his 
son John with the kingdom, who had married 
Elizabeth the daughter of the late monarch, in 
the year 1311. 

At this period* the house of Wittetsbach, 
which was in possession of the Palatinate and of 
Bavaria, was divided into two principal branches. 
It was agreed at Pavia in the year 1329 that they 
should mutually succeed to each otherj* in case 
of the failure of the male line of either branch. 
The very event foreseen happened at the death of 
Maximilian Joseph in the year 1777, and we shall 
see in due time the disputes which this occasion- 
ed, notwithstanding the solemn agreement just 
mentioned : it will serve, along with many other 
examples, to shew that there must exist some 
capital defect in the public right of Europe. 
How else should the extinction of a line of 
princes, as if it was an event beyond calculation, 
beget all sorts of agitations and convulsions, and 
suddenly overthrow or derange all existing re- 
lations and settled Balances of Power, which 
twenty or thirty years of war and misery would 

* 1S29. 

t PfeflPel. Hist, of Germany^ cod. anno. 
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not be more than sofficient to restore ? can no 
alternative be found to prevent the constant re- 
currence to precedents of outrage and violence 
as often as the course of nature^ or even of com- 
mon accidents, disturbs the wonted order of af- 
fairs ? The German system of feudal tenures, 
consisting of a mixture of baronial and royal 
rights confounded together, is the cause of all 
this confusion. Nations and territories are 
transferred like farms and cattle ; so many thou- 
sand heads are specified in some of the articles 
even of the late treaty of Vienna, 1815 ! Until 
states and kingdoms are (as it were) nationaliz- 
ed, and adequate security for the proper existence 
and maintenance of every one is provided by re- 
ciprocal guarantees among the difierent powers^ 
this eternal strife must recur. We only touch 
on this subject in passing, with a view to impress 
the reader with those principles which must be- 
come maxims of state, before any improvement 
can take place in the public right of nations, 
and the diplomacy of Europe. When we shall 
arrive at the conclusion of this work, we shall 
have only to sum up the evidence of these com- 
plicated events, and make those deductions which 
are the object of our present undertakijig. 

In considering the aggrandisement of the 
principal republics of Italy, we find the right of 
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the sword predominate every where. Venice, 
situated in the bottom of the Adriatic, encreased 
its territories at the expense of the Carrari 
family, which had raised its fortunes on the 
ruins of Lombard cities heretofore erected into 
free states by the weakness of the emperors and 
their contention with the popes. That repubHc en- 
creased its power by conquests on the archbishop 
of Aquileia, and on the kings of Hungary. The 
riches also which it acquired by commerce, en- 
abled it to measure its sword with those of the 
great^t powers. If we look to Naples, we 
there find all the ills resulting from a disputed 
succession to the crown accumulated; these 
pretensions of different princes, incompatible 
with each other, all arising out of the intrigues 
of the pontiffs. 

In Spain, we find a perpetual state of internal 
war among the Christian princes, and sometimes 
against the M ahomedans of that peninsula. 

The direct line of the kings of Prance of 
the Capet dynasty being extinguished in the year 
1328, the house of Valois, a collateral branch, 
succeeded; which in the space of two hundred 
and sixty-one years famished a succession of 
thirteen kin^. Hie Salic law had been wisely 
established in Prance to prevent collaterals by 
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marriage from disputing the successioii. ' But 
at this time We find the claim of foreigners to 
reign over the nations again brought forward, 
and in consequence a succession of wars to the 
year 1460. Edward the Third of England^ in 
right of bis mother Isabella, sister to Charles the 
4th, pretended to succeed- to the rights of the 
Capet dynasty, now extinct in the direct line : 
arid though it was contrary to the fundamental 
feiw of France, useless wars were waged, in favor 
of his pretension ; the expedition of Henry the 
5th and his successes, served only to raise A 
fabric^ which in the reign of his successor; 
crumbled to dust ; and which, had it stood, 
would have, perhaps, made the British isles a 
province of France. 

The history of Europe is full of similar 
events. The blood unnecessarily spilt, by 
princes and states of all denominations, cries 
aloud to an enUghtened age, to improve its 
anaxims ; and to arbitrate its differences upon 
principles which may vindicate its honor with* 
out betraying its interests; and preser\e its 
establishments without sacrificing the human 
orace and desolating the earth. 

We come now to an event* which, although 
it! had not the success it merited, deserves par- 

* 1391 
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ti^ttllir f tt^]^|;|f)i^ w^ei^ we consider ^the turn it 
WQuld l^ve giv^n^to thejaffairs. qf Europe had 
jj^ b^e^ perinanent, naiQely> the union o( Ga|inar. 
Tliie wai^ 8ul]^equent to its dis^olutio^, woul^ 
hme fa|e.en,pxeyented ; and the Russian stan(lard 
would not perhaps have been planted qn^ th^ 
©hores of the Baltic, . 

The kingdoms of the north,* after h^vii^ 
^en pgitated by intestine war», were at this 
celebrated period united under one sceptre J)y 
Margaret sumamed the Semirpu^of the north. 
£hewas the daughter of Waldemar the 3d> last 
king of Denmark, and widow of Hakio the 7th, 
king of Norway. She w^s elected queen Of 
Norway and Denmark, after the death of Olof 
the 6th, her son by Hakin : the Swedes, never 
content with their kings, deposed Albert of 
Mecklenburgh, and oflFered her the crown. 

This union however could have but little con- 
sistency : a confederation of three nionarchies 
without proper stipulations of union, and an 
equality of privileges to cement them together; 
and the cpnsequent partiality shewn to the 
Danes, excited jealousies which finally dis'- 
solved it. Norway and Sweden are now a^^ 
ope empire ; the son of Gustavus the 4th> be- 
ing dechured illegitimate, it would surely be 

• Koch. 
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bo great injiistice to Getieral ^emadotte aad 
his son, if the' succession oMhe thr^^ kingdoms 
Were to revert to the king of Benma^, '^ the 
death o^ the duke of Sudermatiia thti pi^sfettt 
Jung, — Iv^ere the errors and defects of the union 
oif Calmar corrected in the re-uniin of theM 
kingdoms, a system of unity higfaQy benctfidal 
to Europe in its present perilous situation 
might be the result. Russia hi this century 
yra» subject to the Moguls of the Golden Hordes 
xhe Indies and Xithuaniahs now undertook Use 
conquest of Western Russia ; Volhynia, PodcSia 
and Kiew, were the reward of their enter^^ 
|mse. The claim to these provinces by the 
Rfissiaiis in our days was grounded on tfatt 
event ; a precedent of violence, and an ex*> 
cuse for reprisals, which modem writer; have 
Agreed to stigmatise in declamations against 
the injustice of more recent partitions 6f 
Polabd : considei'ed as violeiice, no doubt they 
Were unjust ; Considered as reprissds, there was 
purely no statute of limitaticHis to obstruct 
them : but this example of retaliation in the 16di 
century for injuries sustained in the 14th> may 
j^e vindicated from the ignominy with whidh i^ 
has been treated, by its beneficial efie^ta ; ibr 
Iceland had long ceased to maintain itsdC and 
it was used as an engine of ever ready mischief 
by some of the principal powers of Europe, 
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^o were eithet not able^toimprote; or not 
willing to chaiigB, its ttntaultaous ^Scistence. 

The establishment of a MaUomedkn state 
in Europe on the ruins' of the Greek empire,^ 
characterizes this period, and changed the^r^i 
lative ^sition of the Christian states/ the ^Gireek 
empire^ sinking daily into decline, gave no 
umbrage to the rqst of Europe ; every kmgtiotA 
vras; at iiberty to prey on its neighbour*/ biit 51^ 
soon as the Turkish standards were unfurled oik 
this side the Bosphorus, th^ 'Christiati world 
wasi threatened /vsdth destruction. Had this 
happened a century earlier^ such was the bar^ 
barous state of Europe; arid^suchitsdefett of 
unity^ that it may be a qieestion whel^r thll 
whole continent would not, at this day, *have 
been govemedby thelaws of the Koran^ ^ 

These great events^which we have traced 
through the; first half of the fifteenth cehturyi 
entirely altered the face of Europe/ Th^y 
were not the result of any deeply :liid political 
schekn^ : the defects of one systeth had served 
to gitte force to anod!ier ; power without regard 
to just or unjust, anid the acfcidental fextihc* 
tionsand intermarriages of families, brought 
about the$ distribution of teririt^ries'as thi^ AeA 
existed^ Tksse causes^ joined to the change 
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Operated i|) tke ?irt df* War, by- the- invention of 

guHpowd^' «ad tbeicopaequent revolution in tke 

very^nHtttce of military force; the inventtpn of 

printmg; and that of the mamem^ oompans; 

opened new views to mankind^ introduced new 

^inions^ and. gave a different turn to their af« 

fitirs* Jleligion, mannerSi customs, goven>- 

mant, everything underwent a change. The 

barbarism fiow began to disappear^ which bad 

dLarkened Europe for ten centuries. The prin^ 

eipal states from this time acquired force and 

cousistencyf and began to assume the shape 

tgrbich. they have ever since nearly preserved* 

We* bave already seen in some parts of the cott« 

tiqieat^ that in the same proportion as sovereign 

power was simplified^ that is to say, the power 

of the great feudatories reduced, and smaller 

independencies absorbed by greater ; the quan- 

tmu of discordant and incompatible interests 

wa3' diminished, and many points of coUission 

destroyed, by which as many causes of war 

Mrejre removed. Every province of Spain, 

prance, and Great Britain^ had been constantly 

at war with its neighbours : the consolidation of 

these masses^ by the same simplifying prin-^ 

cipjle» secured them from further contention: 

a glance at the map of Europe according to it^ 

partitions at this time, and during the middle 

ageSi will eo&vkice us^ of its improvement in 
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this respect. If we look upon that of the 
Biiddle ages^ we shall see in France and Spain» 
independent states by the dozen ; and in Ger^ 
many and Italy by the hundred : and when we 
ecmsider that bodies moving on so many di£fer« 
ent centres, must inevitably impede and ob^ 
struct^ or derange each other ; can it be matter 
of wonder or regret that so salutary a change 
has been operated ? If then those parts of the 
continent which have been the most simpU^edf 
have enjoyed the longeirt seasons of peace and 
of domestic security, it ought surely to be a 
principal object of the policy of the leading 
powers, to reduce the remainmg parts o£ Bu* 
rope to the same simplicity. Small states in 
the neighbouriu)od of great empires, must and 
sdways will serve to embroil them alL 

At the period now before us, for instance, 
while the emperors were losing their authority 
in Italy, they were revivic^ their daims cm 
Switzerland; and it was not tin the treaty p£ 
Westphalia, by the intervention of France and 
Sweden, that these pretentions were finally 
abandoned. Again, during their decline, mi 
particularly under the feeble reign of Frederic 
the 3d. a number of repuU^ had started up,. 
9nd from the variety of tl^r interests, smdeven. 
from their decay, Bcmiething like a system of 
balances had arisen. The popes who had en* 
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feebled the emperors, by exciting the prince*^ 
of Germany, were themselves too feeble to 
usurp the dominion of the whole of Italy; and 
jealous of any predominant power, they were 
constantly raising up a competitor against that 
state which threatened to preponderate ; and as 
soon as they had promoted one stranger, whom 
they had introduced, they set up another, to 
demolish him : from which it is clear, that for 
some centuries, the papal power was sustained 
by dint oif keeping the whole of Italy in a state 
of warfare ; and of causing every part of it to 
be disputed, by every potentate whose am-- 
tition had made him the dupe of the insidious 
policy of the pontiffs. Thus it was that fo- 
reign powers were induced to waste their re- 
sources in attempting conquests in Italy. The 
kingsof France Charles the 8th. Louis the 12th. 
and Francis the 1st. were drawn into those enter- 
prises, sometimes for the dutchy of Milan, 
^metimes for the kingdom of Naples. In 
these attempts the kings of Spain, already 
masters of Sicily and Sardinia, (the happy 
consequences of the famous papa] massacre of 
the Sicilian Vespers) crossed the ambition of 
the French monarchs. Ferdinand the Catholic, 
grandfather of Charles the 5th. of Germany, 
drove the French out of Naples in the year 
1504 ; and Charles drove them from Milan and 
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ijbliged Francis the 1st. to abandon their pre- 
tensions to that dutchy. What was the real 
cause of all this disorder ? — the divided state 
of Italy, Had that country been united^ and 
had it been ruled by a line of its own princes, 
these contentions either would not have oc- 
curred at all» or would at least been much lesg 
frequent. This obvious truth however haa 
either not yet been perceived by the cabinets, 
of princes^ or the idea of erecting one great 
independent government in Italy, has not yel 
been entertained with the favor which it de- 
serves. New contentions will therefore arise, 
whenever the present Austrian power, which 
is seated there, becomes a sufficient object of 
jealousy. 

We cannot quite omit, though it is not of 
essential interest to or present enquiry, to 
notice in this place the discovery of th^ ma- 
riner s compass ; which exposed a new hen^ 
phere to the view of Europe, and opened a 
road to India and China, which was soon tra* 
versed by the enterprise, industry, and ava- 
rice, of the Spanish, Portuguese, French, 
Dutch, and British people. The treas^iresof 
the East, which first flowed into Spain, swelled 
for a time, and afterwards extenuated, the 
power of the Spanish monarchy ; hut the richer 
which it dispensed, and which commerce cir- 
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dilated in Borope, eoatiibuted to the str^iigth 
B^ impOBtanoe of those powers who finally 
t^ikiLssed them/ A mkture of good aiid eTil 
ha^ been derived froib these maritin^ diseore-" 
fiesi,' -whidk we leave to the reflection of the 
rftadeir and pursue our subject. 

The chsmges in religious opiniohsiv at tfad 
beginning of the sixteenth centuty^ prepared al 
retoluticmy which produced the most important 
tOBsequences in Europe. The art of printm^ 
had difiused knolrledge, and put new 2m;d ter-' 
riMe arms into the hands of some spirited 
?eformer6^ who were exasperated by the ty* 
ranny and disgusted with the proffigacy of tho 
elergy, and scaudaliesed^ at the abuses of the 
€k>urt of Rome. Luther and Zwingle began by 
^ttackifig the system of ecclesiastical mdulgen- 
cicls : Led the tenthy af firsts despised his anta- 
g^nistB, stud it was too fete when he thun* 
deied out an anathema agaMst them. The 
eoune^i of Trente^ summoned to compose these 
differences, served only to widen the breach> 
aad the pope's bull was* btnmt at Wittemburg, 
together witii his deeretak, before a crowd of 
doctors and stinients of differeat nations : the 
reader is referred to the history of this coimcil 
finrniore |)articular infii^itetioff ;^ this will suf- 
fice J6r our immediale object. 

n2 
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; These changes in the civil and ecclesiasti* 
cal orders produced a new system of politics. 
Before this period each state was feeble and 
unconnected: nations embroiled by their own 
internal differences could not look beyond their 
respective limits : the feudal system had debili- 
tated all Europe : no government could under- 
take any regular plan of politics: all were ill- 
concerted or rather not concerted at all. But 
feudal anarchy now began to disappear; instead 
of irregular troops of vassals, disciplined armies 
were seen ; and sovereigns liberated from the 
fear or factions of powerful nobles, began to 
extend their views of aggrandisement and con- 
quest: the action and re-action of different 
states on each other began to .manifest itself 
more visibly : and the notion of establishing a 
balance of power ceased to be considered chi- 
merical. It now began to be customary to 
have accredited agents established at different 
courts; and treaties of alliances defensive, of- 
fensive, or both, and treaties of subsidy, &c. 
yreTe negotiated. Wars now became more ge- 
neral, they were carried on, if I may use the 
expression, by wholesale, because every state 
was in some measure implicated in the event. 
If these changes had not occurred before the 
ruin of the eastern, empire by tte Turks ; there 
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is little doubt bnt that thay might have oyerrnn 
and conquered all Europe.* 

We have left the history of Germany for 
some time^ and will npw avoid details which are 
not necessary. The progress of the house of 
Austria during the interval from the faU of the 
Swabian dynasty and the accession of Rodolph 
the Ist^ to the period now before us^ had served 
as a corrective to tjie division of Germany. Had* 
not such an empire arisen^ with the fortunes of 
that house })j the union of Bohemia, Moravia, 
Austria, Hungary, &c. under one sceptre, nothing 
could have withstood the Ottoman power; and 
the little insignificant princes of Germany would 
have become extinct, by making the last of each 
family end his d^ys perhaps an eunuch of the 
seraglio. This illustrious house, which drawi 
its origin from Rodolph the 1st elected king of 
the Romans in the year J 273, owes its eleva- 
tion in the scale of Europe to the imperial 
dignity, which it knew how to support; and to 
various marriages by w)nch its domains were 
enprease^. 



* In Asia where no such connection has ever existed 
among the potentates of that quarter of the globe> we find 
that every Tartar conqueror has succeeded in overturning 
kingdoms wherever he has directed his course. 
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Maximilian of Austria son of Frederic the 
3d, married Mary of Burgundy in the year 1477 ; 
she was daughter of Charles the rash last duke 
of Burgundy, and heiress to his states. Thus the 
kingdoms of Burgundy and Lorraine, which had 
arisen to a great pre-eminence during the pre- 
ceding century, now swelled the states of the 
house of Austria : and the Low Countries, Franche- 
comt6 and Artois, became dependent on the 
greatest power in Germany. Philip the son of 
Maximilian and Mary, espoused 1496 Jane in- 
fanta of Spain, and only child of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, in whom all the christian kingdoms of 
Spain had centered, except Portugal. Two sons 
were the fruit of this marriage, Charles and- 
Ferdinand; the first, known in history as the 
emperor Charles the 5th, inherited the Low Coun- 
tries in right of his father Philip, who died in 
the year 1505. He inherited the whole Spanish 
succession at the death of his maternal grand- 
father, who died in the year 1515 ; that is, Spain, 
Naples, Sicily, and the conquered countries of 
'South America."^ To these great possessions 
he united the domains of his family in Germany, 
which his paternal grandfather, Maximilian the 
1st, left him in 1519; at the same time the 

* Koch. 
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doctors chose him to be emperor of Germany ; 
so that no monarch had ever been seen in Europe 
so powerftd as Charles the 5th. 

This prince, in the year 1521, concluded a 
treaty with his brother Ferdinand, by which he 
ceded to him the hereditary possession of his 
house in Germany. These two brothers became 
aft^wards the founders of the two principal 
branches of the Austrian house, the Spanish 
which began in Charies the 5th br first of Spain, 
and which became extinct in the person of Charles 
the 2d, in the year 1700 : and that of Germany, 
of which Fanlinand the Ist was the head, and 
whose male line terminated in Charles the 6th of 
Grermany in 1740. 

TTiese two families were strictly united to- 
gether, and acted in concert for their mutual 
advantage ;^ each of them encreased their for- 
tunes by marriage: Ferdinand the 1st, head of 
the German branch, married in the year 1521 
Anna, the sister of Louis king of Hungary and 
Bohemia, who was killed at the battle of Mohats 
against the Turks; and these kingdoms were 
united to the house of Austria : Charles the 5th, 
by his marriage with Isabella daughter of Emma- 
nuel king of Portugal, gave to Philip the 2d his 
son, the inheritance of that kingdom, vacant by 
the death of Henry the cardinal, who of course 
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could baTje np l^timqite hdx. All eqiii}ibiii3|p of 
power was by these cpmbinatiws nearly ovprturo- 
ed; the strength of Austria xr^^ pow pearly ap Qver- 
matdi for all the rest of Europe ; whose ii^liepend- 
ence being menaced^ the necessity pf ppppsiQg a 
confederacy to this euormof^s mass was felt by all. 
TTie views of every court for a long time tended 
to this point ; France wjas t^refore thrown intp 
the sapie scale with England^ and even the marr 
-i riage of Philip the 2d with M^ Tudojr, pp|d4 
pot prevent her successors frpm ap ^iappe witl^ 
France. The policy of Francis thp 1st and Henry 
the 2d was inimical to the house of Austria ; and 
as its power was encreased by the decay of feudal 
influence, they supported that very same disorder 
in Germany under the specious title pf the rights 
of the Germanic body. They took part witl^ 
the protestants of Germany, as Henry thp 4th 
and (iouis the 13th did afterwards. All i^urope 
now took pp arms against Ferdinand tjje 3d. 
,This was the real cause and mptive of the fa- 
fmous thirty years war, thougl^ thf? prete:^t was 
religion. Had not the combipa^n of so piapy 
kingdoms ipto one ma§s, by ^yhich piews %]xe 
independence of all other nations w^ endan- 
gered, tal^en place^ it is not probable th^t they 
would have interfered ip a dispute which coul^ 
in no othey way affect them. Here we see the 
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simplifying principle had been allowed Xo go 
too far; and had it been ob^dated by pr^-r 
venting the marriages just mentioned, much 
mischief would have been avoided. This ex- 
ample shews the danger of allowing females to 
carry their right out of their own country, 
especially 'when th^y are of sufficient impor- 
tance to derange the balance of power. 

Germany now suffere4 all the calamities 
incident to a state which, had lost its unity and 
vigour; and, what was still more vexatious, 
the balance of Europe, could not be restored 
without supporting that very system, which 
had been the cause of so much previous mis- 
chief. It is since this time that the rights of 
the princes of Germany have become a subject 
of discussion too sacred to be touched on ; 
and though the occasion is now passed by, 
the prejudice still rehiains. 

Although in Germany private wars were 
now aboUshed by the enactment of the public 
peace, the institution of the aulic council, and 
the promulgation of the imperial capitulations^ 
and though Germany was divided into ten 
circles, and many inconveniences were pre- 
vented; yet the political power held by the 
electors and princes, continued to destroy the 
unity of Germany, as they could make al- 
liances wherever they pleased without the 
least regard to the common interest. This 
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State of aSairs in its results was the great cause 
of the rise of France to the same alarming and 
preponderating influence, which it has been 
the business of Great Britain ever since to 
repress. 

The emperor Charles the 5th, on his first 
diet held at Worms, promulgated an edict of 
proscription against Luther and his disciples, 
by which they were^ outlawed, and placed out 
of the public peace, declared enemies of the 
empire: and were to be pursued with the 
utmost rigour of the law. This proved to be 
one of the capital mistakes of Charles. As the 
view of extending the imperial power in Italy 
had never been abandoned, his entering so 
warmly into the defence of the catholic reli* 
gion was in feet supporting the popes, who had 
been the rivals of his predecessors, and who 
had humbled some of them to the very dust. 
If, as emperor of Germany, he had constituted 
himself the impartial arbiter between the reli- 
gious parties, instead of becoming himself a 
party, he would not have drawn such a confe- 
deracy upon him, but while he weakened him- 
self in Germany, he shut the door of Italy in 
his own face : on the contrary, had he done 
justice to the protestants, their tenets might 
have found their way into Italy ; and the pope 
no longer having the public opinion to support 
him, must have fallen from his power, and there 
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bcing^ In that country no union nor disposition 
to unite, all Italy must have submitted to 
the Austrian sceptre. 

This absurd violence against the Lutherans 
was corrected not by prudence but neces- 
sity. An irruption of the Turks into bungary 
was the cause of the religious peace of Nurem- 
burg : but the protestants distrusted the catho- 
lics, who still insisted on the authority of the 
popes in the councils, and the league of Smal- 
kalden was formed. Charles however having 
made peace with the Turks, was determined to 
make war against the league : he began by an 
edict of proscription against the landgrave ot 
Hesse Cassel and the elector of Saxony, the 
two chiefs of the protestant confederation ; and 
by allying himself with Maurice, the head of 
the younger branch of Saxony and nearly re- 
lated to the elector, he transferred the seat of 
war from the Danube to the Elbe: at the battle 
of Muhlberg in the year 1547 : these two chiefs 
were defeated and taken prisoners; and the 
league of Smalkalden was dissolved. Maurice 
received the investiture of Saxony as the reward 
of this alliance. 

These successes rendered Charles the dic- 
tator of Germany. Maurice however, now 
elector of Saxony, felt as an elector, and was 
of course jealous of the independent sovereignty 
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newly obtained ; he suddenly attacked liis be- 
nefactor, and nearly took him prisoner at 
Inspruck ; the emperor however escaped, but 
was obliged to come to an agreement with the 
protestants^ at Passau. Maurice now became 
the ally t)f France, another example of the effect 
of small states in the neighbourhood of great 
ones. The transactions of Passau generated 
fresh disputes; two opposite leagues were 
formed by the rival parties, and Germany, 
divided, aflForded the usual opportunity for 
strangers to interfere. 

The history of this war consists of four dis- 
tinct periods : the first, in the attempt of the 
elector Palatine to become king of Bohemia ; 
the second, the irruption of the Danes; the third, 
the campaigns of the Swedes ; and finally, the 
interference of France. This long war pro- 
duced at last, the famous treaty of Westphalia: 
but as this great event has had a lasting influence 
on the politics of Europe, its merits will bQ 
ex^n^ined in the ne^^t chapter^ 
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Frim the. Treaty of Westphalia 1648; to the 
Peace of Utrecht, 1713. 

. In order to take a just view of the state of 
Europe at this epoch, it is necessary not only 
to uuderstand how the treaty of Westphalia 
bears on the question before us, but the political 
causes which produced the war of which it was 
the conclusion. 

The contests between the emperors and the 
popes, together with the ambition of the princes 
of the empire, had reduced the imperial power 
to nearly nothing. The princes wishing to 
perpetuate their own usurped authority, sought 
to elect emperors whose hereditary resources 
were not of magnitude enough to give them 
uneasiness. We have seen that this was the 
motive for electing Rodolph of Hapsburg to 
that dignity. In process of time however, the 
fortunes of the house of Austria dissappointed 
this policy; the successes of the emperors of 
that house, together with their acquisitions by 
marriage, rendered them so powerful, that 
Charles the 5th. had nearly overturned what is 
called the " Germanic Constitution f and the 
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accession of Hungary, Bohemia, Lorraine, and 
the Spanish succession, made it the terror of 
all Europe. : 

Had not the connection of the house of 

^ Austria with that of Spain taken jplace> astd 
had only Hungary ^nd Bohemia with the 
German provinces been added to their fortune ; 
there is very little doubt but that Germany 
might have recovered its unity, by the de^ 
•truction of all the inferior states: for if 
teligion had not been 4;he pretext fer bostiliiiee^ 
soofie other would have oecuifred equally good^ 
though perhaps not quite so iQipoi»fig: eyei^ 
in that c»e, Grermany fcmning one stale, would 
have been out of all proportion with Spaini 
France, and the Britii^ united kingdom ; but 
the Spanish succession being ^ded, the iii'^ 
terest of all nations concurred to support the 
German princes, particularly when, aftet the 
defeat of the duke of Saxony and the Land* 
grave of Hesse Gaseel, the ioidep^ndence of the 

, Actors was in danger of beiiilg destroyed. 
Maurice, though he had been invested with his 
dignity by the emperor, not willing to diminii^ 
that authority which he bad iaberited from hif^ 
predecessors, turned againsi bim; and allied 
himself with the king of France, by the treaty 
of Chambord, ^gned the I5th Jamlary 1382k 
At this period the house of Brandeilbil»g» 
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had not tisen to its present greatness, and 
there wa^ no alternative between permitting all 
Grennany to become one state, and dangei^ous 
to the liberties of Europe; and admitting 
Strangers who would be able to reduce it> partly 
by dismembering, and partly by maintainmg 
smaller powers within its bosom ; both of which 
were effected by the peace of Westphalia : for 
it weakened Germany by adding M etz, TouU 
%nd Verdun, to France; and it weakened 
G#rmany by re-establi^iii^ the independence 
€^ the petty princes o( the empire, and gua* 
ranteing to them the right of making whatever 
alliances they pleased ; as may be seen by re- 
ference to an article wUch, in fact> constitutes ^ • 
Germany * a confederacy, held together by no ' r 
tie, and consequently, a contradiction in terms. 
The union of the three houses of Spain,. Bur^* 
gundy, and Austria, was the cause of the vmrs 
which ensued for near a century. 

By the agreement between Charles the SHi, 
and his brother Ferdinand, the low countries 
^U to the lot of Spain; a possession difficidt foif 
that kingdom to hold, and in, every way mis-* 
ehievous in its efiects, Franchecomt6 by 
the same means belonged to Spain, and her 
]i9ssessions in Italy were in rig^ of the.suc-^ 

* S^e article 8, treaty of Osiuiburg, Bpugeant. 
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cession of Charles the 6th, whose right to Italy 
was connected with the imperial crown, and 
derived from the origin^al juggle between Char- 
lemagne and the pope, when the Lombard 
kingdom was overturned. By this disposition 
the Spanish monarchy held a part of the low 
countries ; the province .of Franchcomt^i with 
which it could not well communicate ; and the 
kingdom of the two Sicilies. 

The north of Germany was a kind of nursery 
for royal families whose estates and revenues 
were inferior to those of some private gentle- 
men in England ; and Italy divided and weak, 
remained the scene of disputed successions. 

It is true that the universal sovereignty of 
the house of Austria was prevented by the arms 
of France, but France was obliged to take tiie 
part it did, for its own safety ; and the increase 
of territory it acquired was necessary to eflfect 
a balance against Austria, up to that period 
France and England had been naturally allied* 
in order to check this great power ; but from 
the moment that treaty was concluded, the 
smaller powers of Germany looked to France 
for a support against the emperors: and the 
influence which thus accrued to France has 
caused the discord which has since existed 
between her and Austria. The Spanish branch 
of the Austrian house, was still powerful. 
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thou^ it possessed provinces in no way suitable 
to it, which its ambition or pride wonld not yield 
in favor of its better interests without a<painfi]l 
struggle. TTic peace of Westphalia was then no 
more than a rough hewing of the form which 
Europe was destined to take; the simplifying 
principle was still to operate in order to bring us 
to the position at which we are now arrived, and 
as we may say, within view of the ideal point 
most .desirable for us to attain : whether we shall 
ever reach it is yet problematical, because many 
prejudices must be overcome and imforeseen 
events may concur to throw us back: but if 
statesmen would admit the truth of the principle 
here contended for, and would keep the object 
constantly in view, there would be a succession 
of leading men ready to give a right direction 
to afairs upon every contingency, and to propel 
^m in that course to which they already in- 
cline, and which would ultimately lead to pa:fec- 
tion ; much has been gained since the termination 
of the revolutionary war, but much remains to be 
done. Let us return to the thread of events, 
which will serve to elucidate our theory more 
clearly than premature reasoning. 

The treaty of Westphalia acknowledges two 
remarkable parties existi]^ in Germany, the 
catholics and the protestants ; the latter of whom 
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could not have kept their ground bad they not 
been supported by France ; and France could not 
perhi^s have given its assistance so efficaciously, 
but for the increase of territory which she had 
acquh*ed. The influence she then gained in 
Germany awakened the ambition of Louis the 
14th, who had received his kingdom in a very 
flourishing condition, relieved by the talents of 
cardinals Richelieu and Mazarine from the intes- 
tine discord which the league c^ nobles against 
the crown had so long fomented. 

The ambition of Louis has been blamed by 
almost all writers ; but much good has resulted 
from his enterpri3es, of which the final evacuation 
of the Low Countries by Spain was one of many 
examples ; for they were not only distant, but mis^- 
chievous possessions in the hands of Spain, and 
added to the complexity of. the general system* 
Tbe treaty of Aix la Chapelle, as well as the triple 
alliance, checked the progress of Louis ; but, im- 
pelled by his restless spirit, he soon af):er attacked 
Holland^ and drew on himself a combination of all 
Europe : he then abandoned the advantages he 
bad gained over the Dutch ; and turning his arms 
against the Spaniards, he added Frandhecomt^ to 
his empire. So far his efibrt rendered France 
more perfect; and by giving to it nearly every 
where its suitable limits, he certainly advanced 
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die general stale of Europe^ nearer to per- 
fectiont Wiiat he acqmired by the peace of 
Nime^^bn deserves approbation. Prance under 
his at^spieed was now strong enough to resist 
all attacks ; and had his moderation been com-^ 
mensuraite with his fortunes, he might still h^ve 
ferther promoted the general good ; especially 
aftet lie had, by the truce of Ratisbonne, added 
Luxemburg, Botine and Chimai, to France; 
The arrondissement and consistency which this 
kingdom acquired, would hot have been alarm- 
ing to the rest of Burope, had hot the north bf 
Germany, with the countries bordering cm the 
right bank of the Rhine, occupied by a multi^ 
tude of little powers, presented a barrier too 
\^eak to preserve peace : the treaty of West- 
phalia therefore, constituted France the arbiter 
of Germany. 

The Revolution in Great Britain, by placing 
the prince of Orange on the throiie, created that 
barrier to French ambition, vdiich could not 
be found in Germany, on account of its di- 
vided sfattes. In the year 1688 the femperor, 
the em{)ire, Britain, Holland, Spain, and Sax- 
ony, joined in the confederacy: the Frenth 
arms were nevertheless successfiil on all sides ; 
but as Louis had views on the Spanish success 
sion, he shewed an inclination to peacei in 
order to dissipate this combination against him. 

o 2 
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By the peace of Ryswick, Louis remained 
master of the course of the Rhine from Hur 
ningen to Landau; his moderation towards 
England and Holland, which facilitated the 
conclusion of that treaty, was no more than 
a dupery : Charles the 2d. of {Spain, the orfy 
male descendant of the emperor Charles the 
5th, was now near his end, and Louis was prer 
paring to cl^im the succession of Spain con- 
trary to his most solemn engagement. 

By the treaty of the Pyrenees France had 
remained in possession of Artois, consisting of 
Arras, Hesdin Bapeaume, Lillers Lens, Te- 
rouane, the county of St. Paul and all Artoifi^ 
excepting St. Omer and Aire. 

In Flanders Gravelines, Bourbourg, St, Ve- 
nant, and their dependencies; in Haioiault, 
Landrecy, Quesnoy, with their Bailiwicks and 
dependencies. 

In the dutchy of Luxemburg, Thionville, 
Montmedy, Damvillers, Ivry, Chavancy, Mar- 
ville, and their dependencies. 

On the side of Spain France acquired 
Roussillon and Confians, excepting such places 
as were on the soutJi of the Pjrrenees, which 
became the frontier between the two king- 
doms. 

The thirty third artide of the treaty of the 

• 1669. 
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Pyroiiees regulates the conditions of the mar- 
riage of Louis with the infanta of Spain ; h^ 
dowery of 600,000 gold crowns ; and a formal 
renunciation both on the part of Louis and her- 
self, to any claim on the Spanish crown. Not- 
withstanding this solemn agreement, Louis no 
sooner saw the death of Charles approaching, 
than he was determined to claim the succession. 
The French court declared the act of renun- 
ciation null and void ; that neither the infanta 
nor her husband could by any act prejudice the 
claims of the children, founded on their birth, 
and on the fundamental laws of Spain. No- 
thing could shew worse faith, nor carry with it 
an appearance of more unblushing aggression 
than this declaration; for if the declaration was 
just, the renimciation at the treaty was a fraud ; 
and had not these assurances been looked on 
as sincere, the inarris^e would not have t^en 
place. 

If the validity of the renunciation was ad- 
mitted, the order of succession called the 
younger sister of Charles the 2d. to thfe Spanish 
throne ; Margaret Teresa, who by marriage with 
ihe emperor, Leopold the 1st. had left a 
daughter, Mary Antoinette, wife of tlie elector 
of Bavaria, and mother of Joseph Ferdinand, heiir 
jsipparent to tt)ie electorate^ 
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The emperor wishing t6, preserve the crown 
Sj(ain in his o^n fewly, had required of this 
prjiucesa on her marriage with MaximilliaQ ,of 
Bavaria^ a renunciation of her claims in his own 
favor ; and by putting in his own claim in right 
of his mother Mary, daughter of Philip the 3d# 
?Lnd aimt of Charles the 2d. he hoped to secure 
the (succession. 

Thus the throne of $pain becoming vacant 
and the right of female succession being admits 
ted, the body of th^^ nobility and the people of 
the country were not considered as having any 
voice in the business ; fp^ce alone was about tq 
determine whether a frenchn^an or a germsu) 
ghould reign over them. Here then was a war^ 
merely for the private interest or the ambitipr^ 
of two individuals, without the least reference to 
the advantage of thi^ state, Ayhich could get no-^ 
thing whichjever way the contest was decidedji 
but bloodshed and devastation 1 As long as the 
inheritance of kingdoms is left open to the in- 
trigues of foreigners and the laws of sjiccessioi^ 
admit of so much chicanery, equivocation and' 
abuse, so long must ipankind suffer by the effect^ 
Qf their Qwn neglect; foj no remedy can be 
offered for these evils without a reform, in this 
Inspect, of the public jrightofnations, and without 
guarantees of that reform* ia the ^ersoas ojf aU 
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the reigning princes of Europe. We shajl returi^ 
in due time to this subject. 

These opposite pretentions made a general 
war a probable eyetit Great Britain and Hoilaud^ 
agreed with Louis the 14th. to a treaty of parti- 
tion; by which the princie Joseph Ferdinand of 
Bavaria was to succeed to the throne of Spain^ 
and the Dauphin was to have the two Sicilies, 
to hold the preside of Tuscany, and the little 
province of Guisposcoa in Spain, in thi^ bottom 
of the Bay of Bijscay, 

, One would suppose that the crowi^ed heads of 
Europe who could on o^e side propose,, and on 
the other accept, g»uch a scheme, were mad ! or 
that they thought tha^t the more eircun^tancesr 
they could create qr accujuulate, in order to^ 
occasion disputes, the more ho^or would shin^ 
upon the crowns they wore ! 

How were the two Siciliep, the ports of Tus* 
cany, and a little corner of Spain, to form 09a 
body politic ? or how were such provinces to be 
defended by a king of the two Sicilies ? besides; 
Ae Dauphin being heir to the crown, of Frauee* 
and carrying with him these dominions, France 
woi^ld obtain a footing in Spain ; and for thier 
sake of the two Sicilies all the warsof Italy were 
to be again renewed I 

The pnnce of Bavaria dying,, a new will was 
made, or supposed to be made by Charles the 2d« 
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in favor «f Phfltp of Anjou, seoood son of the 
Dauplmir » 

Louis wa3 content Mdth thid dispoeitiony^ind the 
Spaniards proclaimed Philip on the 14th of No- 
vember 1700. All Europe was now raised against 
Louis the 14th* The French sirmies entered the' 
Spanish Netherlands, and war became universal : 
its events are too well known to the reader- 
to need any details. The victories of prince 
Eugene and the duke of Marlborough btx>ught 
the French affairs to the brink of ruin. In the 
year 1709, M. de Torcy being sent to the Hague, 
preliminaries were agreed to, in virtue of whicli 
France was to restore all the conquests she had 
made since the peace of Westphalia; Strasbui^li 
wa^ to be restored to the femperor ; smd Francei 
was to retain Alsace according to the littelrial 
sense of the treaty : the Archduke was to be 
king of Spaii^, and the ca^se of PhiHp of Anjon 
was to be abandoned. Things were in this pro- 
gress towards peace> when twounexpected evetiti 
broke piSP these confetrences which had b^en 
trwsferred to Gertrudeoiburg, and changed <3ie 
face of affairs. The first was the death of Joseph 
th^ J*U in the year 1711 without male issue, by 
wfuc]i 9J^i)$ bii^ bwd^r the archduke Charles^: 
wbq hfid sM^uiped the title-ofking of Spain, 
heesm^,^iafff^T^]^^ inheintod aUrtbe^ |MiBses- 
sioi^ of the J^oiMe of A^ttmift ixermanyi the 
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sectibcb aroee 4^ of it ; for k fresh difficulty n<m 
occurred: France had agreed that the succes- 
sion 'tiff Spaiii should not bfe^ confounded with' 
that 6f Frinfee, but showld belong to the younger 
brandi of her house : by the change, therefbre; 
wlai^h had happened at Vienna Charles, like his 
preidei^SBors, would have united both the Spanish 
and Austrian empires in his own person ; and 
Ihus, the very object for which all Europe had 
beeh fighting for ten years, namely, the separa- 
tion of two powerful states, would have been 
defeated; and the danger which had been appre- 
hebbded from one quarter would have' arisen in 
anbther. The state of parties in England now 
faT^ored'the views of Louis the 14th. The whig 
administration having fallen, of which the duke 
ofrMirlborougb was the leader, the tories came 
into power; and the queen of England who had 
peorsqiiM ioootives fior the Duke's disgrace; thought, 
thatitfae surest way of destroying his influence; 
wts^to make :penc^ with France. Preliminaries 
being i therefore signed between her and Louis, 
oniiheStbof October 1711, a general congress 
for jpeacie was opened at Utrecht; 

%e great object of the allies in theise negocf- 
ations was to curb the prcfpohderant power of 
France; aiid by this treaty it was agreed to fix 
as afandaMidnbi maxim, tl^ th^ kingdoms of 
FTHwe-andiiSpdlEBhOuMiiei^rbe^t^ To 
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tills end Philip of Anjou> who was now iix po«- 
session, made a formal irenunciation of \ds right 
to the crown of Franc© ; and at the same time 
the dukes of Berry and Orleans gave up all 
th^ir claim to the Spanish succession^ Thes^ 
acts were inserted in the treaty of Utrecht; 
signed and sealed by France and Spain, in the 
presence of the British ambsssador; and the 
letters patent which Louis the 14th had given ta 
Philip of Aujouj to secure to him the eventual 
succession of the crovra of France, were for- 
mally annulled. It was further agreed, that ia 
case the descendants of Philip should fail, the 
succession should fall to the duke of Savoy, 
in exclusion of the princes of France. Another 
, fundamental clause of the treaty of Utrecht 
determines, that nq provinces, town, or fortress 
of the Spanish Netherlands, shall be eithei 
ceded or transferred to the crown of France^ 
nor to any prince or princess of the French 
line, under any pretence or title whatsoever. 
These provinces were designed as a barrier for 
the republic of Holland, but were adjudged to 
the emperor and the house of Austria. The 
defects of this arrangement have since been 
felt ; for the barrier treaty has never been more 
than a cobweb, which the French have broken 
through, whenever they pleased ; jealousy on 
the part of Great Britain towards Holland, pre- 
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vented the cabinet of St Jfame$'^,^o^ uniting 
those countries to that republic ; by giving them 
to Austria, the court of Vienna enjoyed the 
revenues in time of peace^ and Britain the ex- 
pence of their defence in time of war. This 
fault is now at last corrected^ and Holland forms 
a stronger body ; but still the system is imper- 
fect, as we shall hope in the sequel to demon- 
strate. 

The kingdom of the two Sicilies, the ports of 
Tuscany, and the duchy of Milan, were also to be 
ceded to Austria; but as the emperor had not yet 
acc^ed to the treaty, it was agreed that the Low 
Countries should remain in the hands of the States 
General, until he had made the necessary agree- 
ments with them touching the barrier. The same 
conditions were stipulated respecting the French 
Netherlands which Louis the XTV. ceded to the 
emperor, namely, Namur, Toumay, Fumes, and 
Fumer Ambacht, the fort of Knock, Ypres, and 
their dependencies. 

England obtained many considerable advan- 
t^es; the pretender was to be abandoned, and 
Louis engaged not to give him an asylum in 
France: the succession to the throne was gnat- 
ranteed to the house of Hanover; and other 
advantages accrued to England, in America, and 
in the possession of Gibraltar and Minorca. 
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To the king £>f PrHBsia was ftllotted th^ Spa- 
. liish part of Guelderland and the province of 
Kessel, in lien of the principality of Orange 
which was ceded to France. To the dtike of 
Savoy was adjudged the kingdom of Sicily, and 
'dti encrease of territory in Loinhardy. Lastly, 
the island of Sardinia was given to the elector 
of Bavaria, who had heen the ally of France fai 
this war. 

The good features in this treaty were, first, 
thfe tranquillity assured to Englatid by the settle* 
ment of the succession ; and secondly, depriving 
the Spaniards of possei^sions which they must 
sooner or later have lost. 

No comment need be made on the barrier, as 
it has been corrected so lately: suffice it to ob- 
serve, that if it had not been evident that the 
emperor could not well defend the Netherlands, 
and that the insufficiency of that treaty had there- 
fore been proved; the new disposition of them 
by the last treaty of Vienna would not have been 
suggested. The giving Guelderland to the king 
of Prussia is a similar oversight ; because, as long 
as he has cause of jealousy of the house of 
Austria, it is giving him a point of contact with 
France, prejudicial to the tranquillity of Europe r 
in other circumstances, it is giving him inch ec- 
centric possessions to defend, that his strengtli 
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most be rednood by them if ever the RuaaiaDs 
press hard apon him. In either of these cases it 
will be an aliment to his ambition ; for if he doea 
not sooner or later renomioe all his possessions on 
llie left bank of the Elbe, he mnst desire to round 
them in that quarter, intersected and separated as 
he is by so many ndghbours* The defects of all 
liiese arrangen^nts will, by dint of arms and 
bloodshed, be at last corrected* 

As the dnke of Savoy, without a sh^ <^ war, 
coold scarcely commnnicate with Sicily, mndi 
less defi^id it; the plan iidled in respect of him 
almost as soon as it was agreed to : but the most 
impracticable and absurd of all schemes, was to 
give to an inland prince like the duke of Bavaria 
an island of the Mediterranean : (me might have 
thought that the ministers of .the congress of 
Utrecht had laid aside all their f^vity to pot 
off a hoax upon the duke. They might m well 
have agreed that Otal^te should be ceded to 
Switzerland ! 

Observe besides, that this cession was a reward 
avowedly given tp the elector for his infiracticm 
of the eighth article of the treaty of Westphalia, 
whidi says, that although the princes of the Ger«- 
manic body shall be permitted to make what 
alliances they please, the privilege must not be 
exercised to tbe prejudice of the empercnr or the 
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empires posterity must laugfa^ even while they 
de]rioret the fatal coDsequences of such contra* 
dictions 1 • 

NaAher die experiaice of the past^ nor a dis* 
tinot notion of the causes and effects of political 
arrangements^ seefn hitherto to have actuated the 
negooiators in these congresses, which resembled a 
fair more than an august assemblage of wise 
men ; it seems as if their principal intention had 
been to drive each man the best bargain for him- 
self; as if the future good or evil which might 
ensue had been quite out of the question; as if 
nc^hing more had been required than to patch up 
matters in order to gain a short repose from the 
efforts of war. When we consider the blindness 
and eagerness with which each party pursues its 
favourite point, one is surprised to find how little, 
they consider what jHrobability there is, even in the 
evait of their success, that the desired acquisition 
will be permanent. Wars arise from the nature of 
human affairs ; the more causes of dispute are left, 
the more frequently will peace be interrupted. If 
the intention of these congresses be no nHure tihAU. 
to negodate compromkes among princes in order 
to augment their revenue and increase their 
splendor; and if the losses which some of them 
experience, be only regarded by otibers in the. 
same light as the loss of property to an mdi^ 
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Vidtial; and considerati<»is, bearing on thi 
general good of natio)^is, their security and bap^ 
piness, make no part of the discussioni^; no 
j>eace can ever be permanent, becande the so^ 
vedreigns who divide the plunder^ must be natu** 
tally enemies to each other, and every one (rf 
theni mufift *ee in the downfall of his neighbour 
iris own aggrandisement. A system of public 
right reposing on such- maxims must ever h6 
defective ; as fast as one treaty is concluded, 
new views must arise, and new schemes of 
ambition must be fowned, tending to product 
new causes of war. The princes themselveik 
are not individually to be blamed for this : 
could they act otherwise than ticcording to the 
<*ircumsttmces of the times, they would not bfe 
human beings. The grand object then for 
^tfetesn^n ought to be to discover whether those 
cdrcmnstances could not be so managed as tt> 
make it the interest of princes, to leave their 
neighbours in the undisputed enjoyment of their 
territories, rather than to overreach and opjJrefife 
each other. According to the maximis of thfe 
present times, this is certainly impossible; 
Europe must continue to have her bosom torn 
by her offspring as Idng as they remain as tJiey 
now are. That they cannot be altered without 
some acts of violence is also obvious : mankind 
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have therefore to chuse^ between their owb 
advantage, and the justice which is personally 
due to princes. If there exist any reid or sup* 
posed compact between the governor and 
the governed, it must be protection, and justice 
^ven on one side for obedience, and veneraticm 
on the other; but if a little feeble prince is un*- 
able in the moment of danger, to give the ne- 
cessary protection in return for his advantages 
an4 his pre-eminence, let us ask what right he 
has to be a prince ? when he is obliged to men- 
dicate that defence from others which he cannot 
^set up for himself? 

Two years after tiie peace of Utrecht,* 
Louis the 14th died, and left the throne to his 
great grandson Louis the 15th, after a reign of 
seventy-two years. 

We cannot proceed to our next and last 
epoch, which vdll commence from the treaty 
of Utrecht, without first bringing up to that 
treaty the general ai^rs of the rest of Europe ; 
.that we may thereby not only shew that the 
: wars which terminated in the events in which we 
shall describe, themselves proceeded from the 
same defects in the public system which hav^^ 
been so often exposed ; but also the better to 

» A. P.^T1JL 
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m;tpoduc^ our qws con^li^gions ^nd inferences, 
aft^f. ijfi^^ JPWt ponyprehensiyp sijrvey of pur 

.. . V As^,our {uincipal . bu^iqiess v^ |)g jwi^ the 
CQi^eAls we,in?iy take this oppprtunity briefly 
tctjaotice tb^ union pf Eaglai^d^aDd. Scotland 
mto Ode kingdom, in tke year 170i7.; and that 
of Ireland at a later period ; events, which^ are 
forcibly . illustrative of our, doctrine, of unity, 
and the effects of which will one. day demour 
strate its truth. 

. The treaty of Westphalia had created an 
eighth electorate for the palatjine branch of the 
house of Wittelsbai^h ; the emperor^Leopold the 
1st, created another for the younger branch of 
the house of Brunswick, the first elector of this 
branch, called Brunswick Lunenburg, or of 
Hanover, was the duke !Eme9t Augustus, whom 
the emperor invested in the year 1690, to 
descend to him and his piale issue, on tbe.con- 
dition of his furnishing ccmsiderable subsidies 
in mpney and troops for the war against the 
Turks. The other electors, with the duke of 
^Brunswick Wolfeobuttel, exposed his advance- 
m^oit; ai^ in the year 1700 an^sembly was 
hekiat Jfur^nbuig^m \v^qh it lyas agreed to 
raise an army of their confederates, and to call 

A, D. 1707. 
P 
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on the guarkntees of the treaty of Westphalia; 
to oppose this innovation. France and Den- 
mark espoused their quarrel, and it was agreed 
to declare war against the ninth electorate. 
T^hus ihiserable Germany tumbling to pieces by 
tiie weight of its own complicated and cumber- 
some structure, was obliged to appeal to 
foreigners on every occasion to interfere in its 
internal concierns ! This affair was however 
arranged without bloodshed, and Hanovet i*ras 
made an electorate. • 

; Shortly after this event, three of the eleq- 
toitil hduses of Germany became royal, viz. 
Blfaifidenbufg, Hanover and Saxony, the first by 
dbtaining in capHe the sovereignty of ducal 
Prussia, and tto two last, by being called, one 
to the throfae of Britain^ th6 other to that of 
Poldnd. Augustus the 2d, telector of Saxony, 
after hdting professed thfe Catholic rehgion Was 
ehosen in the year 1697 king of Poland ; and 
tiie saiiie dighity was conferred afterwards oh 
Augustus the 3d, hi^ son and successor: thii^ 
promotion df the electors of Saxony to a foreign' 
throne, implicated that diitchy in the affairs of 
Poland and nearly rumed it. 

The eflfects however of a similar change in the 
conditidn of the house of Brandenburg were 
very different on the fortunes of that family. 
The elector, John Sigismond, in succeeding to 
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the dutchy of Prussia, acknowledged hitniSelf the 
vassal and tributary of the crown of Poland. 

His grandson Frederic William, sumamed 
the great elector, taking advantage of the 
deplorable state of Poland at the time of the 
invasion of Charles the; 10th of Sweden, ob- 
tained from the states of Poland the sovereignty 
of thQ dutchy by ci treaty made at, Welan ii» 
the year 1657. . Frederic, the 1st now being 
sovereign in capite of Prussia, took on himself 
the title of king. The elevs^tion of the prince 
of Orange to the British throne, and that of 
Augustus to Poland, probably had awakened 
hie( ambition. He entered into a negociation 
with the court of Vienna: the emperor Leo- 
pold promised to acknowledge him as king, 
provided he^ sent 10,000 men to his assistance 
in the war for the succession of Spain. All 
Europe acknowledged this new king, except 
France and Spain; for though the Teutonic? 
knights and the pope, made protests ; no kind of 
notice was taken of them. 

This negociation which brought the house 
of Brandenburg to the dignity of royalty, laid 
the foundation of a very important change in 
Europe: and it was said that Austria, by 
giving her qonsent, had promoted that power 
to the rank of a rival, within the confines of 
Qermany, who would be capable of maintain- 

p2 
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ing a balance against her, and of eclipsing her 
grdndeur. 

By the advancement of Prussia to nearly 
an equality with the house of Austria, it was 
natural that the influence of France in the 
empire should be diminished ; and that Prussia 
should hold the balance that France would 
drop. This was a great improvement in the 
general system of Europe^ Germany united 
into one body, would have been too heavy for 
France ; divided into two, she needed less the 
influence of strangers; and had it not been for 
the little contemptible states, which yet remain- 
ed separate and independent, the simplifying 
principle would have operated with still greater 
effect. Germany was, however, not yet ripe 
for such comprehensive alterations, nor can we 
consider her as being in that state of maturity 
even at the present day. Experience, by dint 
of repeated misfortunes, will enlighten us more 
every day, and we shall at length perceive that 
nothing like stability will be effected, untill the 
greater powers absord the smaller, and by 
their contact, or mutual attraction, insure that 
good, which the old system has never been 
able to realize. 

The war for the succession of Spain made 
great changes in Italy. Spain, which hitherto 
had been a predominant power, gave way to 
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Aus|;ria; the treaties of Utrecht and Baden 
having conferred the dutchy of Milan, the two 
Sicilies, and the ports of Tuscany upon the 
latter, who was previously in possession of the 
dutchy of Mantua. This new increase of Aus- 
tria awakened the jealousy of the British cabi- 
net, who apprehended that the old pretensions, 
invented by Charlemagne and the popes, were 
to be revived : and in order to anticipate this 
mischief, or at least to provide against it, the 
statesmen of those tinjes conceived the absur- 
dity of elevating the house of Savoy. This 
porter of the Alps, as he is called by diploma- 
tists, has served the purpose of keeping the 
gates of Italy, in the same manner as one 
would pretend to stop a passage, by leaving a 
great spider to hang his web in the door- way ! 

Let the statesmen of all Europe consider 
the circumstance of those times; let them 
recollect those events, and their consequences ; 
and ask themselves on what grounds they can 
expect, that a pitiful state, with very few 
resources, even though the teiyitories of Ge- 
noa be added to it, will be sufficiently 'firm to 
resist the shock of the two great powers be- 
tween which it is compressed ! 

Italy from its extent must always be a 
point of importance } to give the predominant 
power in it to any neighbouring sftate has been 
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found dangerous, because it has excited jea* 
lousy: and jealousy will excite contention. 
This has already produced a series of changes^ 
all insufficient to prevent the recurrence of the 
^vil. If all the princes of Europe are in their 
turns jealous of him who has the chief power in 
Italy ; to what end is it, to take it out of the 
iiands of one and intrust it to another ; again to 
grow jealous of the second, and allot it to a 
third? it is only to perpetuate a contention! 
Lords of the earth, open your eyes at length ! 
give to Italy an independent, a personal exist- 
ence; give Italy a prinde, if you please; no 
matter whether he be taken from the Seraglio 
of Constantinople, the son of a Tartar, or 
whether he be generated in some village of 
Germany, by a sovereign as great and as pow- 
^ erful as the baron de Thunder den Tronkh. 
Outlet Italy be one gr6at state ; and Italy will 
then, by its own weight in the general scale, 
prevent the endless strife which exhausts your 
resources, and oppresses your subjects! Ob- 
•serve also, thai in all the vvrars since that of the 
fiuccession of Spain, the bloodshed which has 
ensued has been the eflfect of your not knovnng 
how to dispose of the mangled limbs of Italy 
and Gfcrmauy ! Like Pelops, who was stewed 
at the feast of the gods, let both Italy and Ger- 
many recover their consistence- i«et the godg 
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ef the ^arth agree to put their limbs together; 
and l^t all endeavour to improve the internal 
iatdvantagea of their respective dominions ! 

The origin of the house of Savoy msty be 
tiraced back to the eleventh century ; at that 
time we find a prince of the name of Berthold 
in possession of Savoy, which before had been 
a province of the kingdom of Aries or Bur* 
gundy. The grandson of Berthold espoused 
Adelaide of Susa, daughter and heiress of Man-^ 
fired, marquis of Italy, and lord of Susa, b^ 
which marriage the house of Savoy acquired 
considerable domains in Italy, viz. the marqui-^ 
sate of Susa, the dutchy of Turin, Piedmont, 
and the vale of Aoste. Humbert the 2d, count 
of Savoy, conquered the Tarantaise, in the 
year 1082. Thomas, one of his successo|rs, 
acquired in 1320, by marriage, the barony of 
Faucigny. Amedeus the 5th, was invested, in 
1313, by the emperor Henry the 7th, with the 
town and county of Asti. In the year 1388, 
Amedeus the 7th, received the voluntary sub- 
mission of the inhabitants of the county of Nice, 
which were thus dismembered from Provence; 
aod the counties of Tende and Beuil ; which 
acquisition was the consequence of the intes- 
tine divisions which followed the contest of 
the factions of Durazzo and Anjou for the suc- 
eessioii to the throne of Naples, and the 
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coutity of Provence. Amedeus the Sth, in the 
year 1401, bought of Otho of ViUars, the 
Genevese territory, and was created duke of 
Savoy by the emperor Sigismond. 

The contests which had taken place since 
the end of the fifteenth century between 
France and Austria, placed the house of Savoy 
in a very perilous situation; it was several 
times on the brink of ruin but for the misfortune 
of Italy, it still exists. Charles the 3d. duke of 
Savoy, having allied himself to Charles the 5th, 
was deprived of his dominions by France, and 
his son Philibert did not recover them till the 
peace of Cateau Cambresis, in the year 1559^ 
The duke Charles Emmanuel and Victor Ame- 
deus the 2d, experienced similar misfortunes ia 
the w^r between France and Spain, and during^ 
the seventeenth century, at the treaties of the 
Pyrenees and Turin, they again recovered their 
dominiqns. It is needless to urge the pro- 
priety of maint^^ining such a porter of the Alps 
as this : if he is to do any good, it is by assist- 
ing th^ weaker of his neighbours against the 
strongest ; and if he can never do this without 
being turned out of his pwn territories, his 
being placed as he is, with means insufficient 
for his fuActions, is nugatory and absurd. In 
our days we have again seen Buonaparte anni- 
bilfit? for ^, time th^ st^t? of gavpy ; auah 
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tepeated experience ought really to make us 
change our maxuns; yet that same state is 
now again set up: Cui bono ? — to be again put 
down? one might however expect that wars 
and treaties should have some better object, or 
at least some better result, than those of set- 
ting up and throwing down without end ! 

The war for the succession breaking out, 
Victor Amedeus declared at first for Philip of 
Anjou; but being persuaded of the dangerous 
consequences of this step from the facility with 
which the Austrians might deprive him of his 
Italian provinces, he joined the great alliance 
against France ; and Savoy and Piedmont then 
became the theatre of war : the French having 
la^ siege to Turin, the duke of Savoy, with 
prince Eugene, forced the French entrench- 
ments, and obliged them to evacuate Italy. 
The peace of Utrecht, confirmed the duke 
of Savoy in his dominions : and, by way of 
giving him additional power. Great Britain in- 
sisted on his being made king of the island of 
Sicily! 

We cannot help expressing our astonish- 
ment, that the ministers of Queen Anne should 
-have thought of giving a distant island to a 
weak prince like the diike of Savoy, which he 
had neither the means to command nor to 
defend!: without a ship of war; without 
commerce; without resources; and thie b 
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way of increasing his power ! an island^ more^ 
over, by its form of government, puiely aristo* 
cratical ; and which would need a standing 
army to keep it in subjection! when we miset 
with such wonderful strokes of policy as thisi 
we might be excused for thinking that the 
genius of nonsense preside at the congresses 
of those days. That the necessity of maintain- 
ing a strong power between Austria and 
France was felt in that quarter, is, however, 
sufficiently evident, from the insufficient 
attempts made to strengthen the house of 
Savoy. But the root of the evil is in Italy 
itself nor will it ever be torn up without con* 
Stituting Italy one great kingdom- 
Switzerland, since the confirmation of its 
independence by the treaty of Westphalia, has 
invariably maintained the system of neutrality 
which it then adopted : and all powers acqiii' 
esced in this policy till the French revolution 
overthrew it : the restoration therefore of such 
a state was a safe experiment. 

During those times, Sweden had the leadmf 
influence in the North : and had aciyiired this 
predominance by the vigour of its government, 
the weakness of ihe adjacent states, and the 
advantages gained by the treaties of Stolbova; 
of Stumsliorf, of Broemsebro, and Westphalia. 
On the abdication qf Christina, in the year 
1654, C3xarle$ Gustavus, count palatine x)f 
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Denxponts socGeeded imder the name of Charles 
the lOth.r This prince^ brought up to war^ 
was ambitious of distinguishing himself! he 
declared against John Casimir kmg of Poland 
for haying protested agmnst his accession; he 
maiched into Poland with his ally Frederic 
William elector of Brand^iburg, and beat the 
Poles at Warsaw in 1656; and that country 
woidd have submitted to him had the Tzar Aleads 
Micaelovitch^ who was th^i at war with PoUmd^ 
joined with him in a plan to divide the kingdom : 
the Tzar however made a truce with Poland, in 
order to attack the Swedes themselves in Livonia, 
Ingria, and Carelia. The emperor Leopold and 
the king of Denmark followed the example of 
the Russian monarch ; and the elector of Bran* 
daiburg having obtained the sovereignty of the 
dutchy of Prussia, which had been ceded to him 
by the treaty of Welau, joined in the league 
against his ally- 
Charles the 10th, finding he could do no^ 
thing on the side of Poland, withdrew his 
troops and attacked the Danes; and being 
master of Holstein, Sleswic, and Jutland, he 
passed the Belts on the ice, and marched to 
Cc^nhagen; which so intimidated the Danes, 
that they signed a peace under very hard 
cob^om: bit the treaty was scarcely signed 
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before Charles Tiolated it, and again laid m(&ge 
to Copenbagen* Hb iotentioa was utteriy to 
destroy die city, and by annihilating Demnaik 
to fix his own capital in the sooth of Sweden, 
and become king of Scandinavia. The besi^ed 
made a yigorons defence, bnt the kingdom 
must have fallen had not Holland interfered 
to protect the commerce of the Baltic: the 
Dutch sent a fleet to the assistance of Denmark, 
the Swedes were remised, and the capital was 
relieved. 

The king of Sweden no wise discouraged 
by this reverse, and in spite of the ccmfederacy 
of France, England, and Holland to maintain 
the equilibrium of the north according to the 
maxims of those times, still persisted in his 
design; but his death in the year 1660 put an 
end to his gigantic projects. Peace was con- 
cluded in the next year at Copenhag^i by the 
regents of the kingdom during the minority of 
Charles the 11th, and the provinces of Bohus 
Halland, Scania, and Blekingen were ceded to 
Sweden; an accession of territory which com 
prehends the whole sea coast of modem Swe* 
den, from Fredericshall in Norway to the coast 
opposite the south point of oknd. The war 
with Poland was ended by the treaty of Oliva 
in the same year, by which die kbgof Pdbnd 
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renounced aU claim to the crown of Sweded^ 
and ceded LaTonia and Esthonia to tliat power : 
die dabd of Comiand was restored to his duchy ^ 
and the sovereignty of dncal Pmssia was ton- 
firmed to Brandenburg. Tlie peace between Swe- 
den and Russia did not take place till the follow- 
ing year. Sweden met with nothing but calami- 
ties from its engagements with Louis the 14th 
in the war against Holland ; it lost the province 
of Pomerania^ which it did not recover till the 
treaties of Zell, of Nimeguen, St. Germain^ Fon- 
tainbleau^ and Lunden^ concluded in the course 
of the year 1679 with the powers leagued against 
France. 

Immediately after this peace a revolution took 
place in Sweden, which rendered the authority of 
the crown independent of the states. The abuse 
of the power exercised by the aristocracy, and 
the usurpations of that body on the domains of 
the crown, had excited the jealousy of the coiii- 
mbns in the year 1680^ and a diet was summon- 
ed at Stoddiolm : the regents were impekch^d 
for malversation during the minority; the coti- 
stitutional privileges of the assembly were dis- 
puted; and the king supported by his guards so 
intimidated the diet, that they decreed that the 
authority of the king in council was sufficient to 
govern the kingdomi The absolute power thus 
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obtained by Charles the 1 1th was transmitted 
entire to his son Charles the 12th in the year 
1^97. This prince, by the bad use he made of 
his power, plonged his country into misfortunes 
from which it ha3 not yet recovered; and his 
errors have been the great cause of the strides to 
tremendous power-which have been made by Rus- 
sia. This vast colossal state, by its weight, has 
now altered all the relations of Europe ; and it 
will become hereafter a subject of discussion when 
we approach nearer to the conclusion of this work. 
TTie view we are now about to take of the 
afiairs of the north will serve to elucidate our 
theory more clearly : in certain circumstances, war 
is the natural consequesnce of the very position of 
afiairs ; and the regard which some princes have 
to justice, will present no sufficient obstacle to en- 
terprises dictated by the ambition of others, or 
prompted by the fear or jealousy of a neighbour : 
whoever calculates events by such considerations 
will always find himself deceived. An elective 
kingdom must be viewed as a political nuisance, 
which will necessarily embroil all the neighbour- 
ing states. Look at Poland, torn by factions^ 
and offering the crown to different competitors, 
and then suppose the most just and virtuous 
monarch of a neighbouring kingdom^ deter- 
mined not to interfere^ from a scrupulous re^ 
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gard to justice : is not that prifice rei^onsible 
to his country, to posterity, and even to politi- 
cal justice itself, for allowing others, less deli* 
cate, to profit by his reserve, and to establish such 
an influence in the disputed country, as may 
slffect the peace, the security, or the interests 
of his own, and perhaps alienate an inheritance ' 
ftom his lawful successors. Self-preservation 
ik the duty of every prince, because the inde* • 
pendence of his people is implicated in the 
continuance of his own prosperity and power. > 
The warlike spirit of Charles the 12th, ope- 
rated more in bringing Russia forward on the 
grand theatre of nations, then even the efforts 
of Peter the great, for by the 'impolitic enter- 
prises of Gharles, his very siiccesses becamef 
so many legacies which expiring Sweden left 
to her rival, and which Petei? knew well how 
to turn to his t>wn advantage. 

The province of Livoiiia, which had been the 
cause of thie former war among the northern 
powers,, became also the motive for the great 
confederacy against Charles the i2th. 

Augustus the 2d, king of Poland and elector* 
of Saxony, wishing to render himself popular 
with his new subjects, and to fulfill the engage-* 
ments eiiteped into by the pacta conventay in 
which the king solemnly engaged to recover 
the provinces, dismembered from the kingdom. 
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determined to attempt the recovery of livoniE i 
which was suggested by the discontents of that 
proyince, arismg from the harsh government of 
the Swedes. 

. Augustus opened a negociation to that pur- 
pose with the king of Denmark who entered 
into the plan; the early youth ctf Charles 
seemed to promise a favourable result. A 
secret alliance was formed between them ; and 
their first care was to invite Peter to join in 
the enterprise. 

Peter the great had at that time just at- 
chieved the conquest of Asow on the Black 
sea, and had fitted out a fleet from that port : 
he ardently wished to establish also a maritime 
power on the Baltic, and on those very shores, 
of which his predecessors had been deprived 
by the Swedes : he therefore readily acceded 
to the alliance. Hostilities commenced in the 
year 1700 in Livonia, where the king of Poland 
marched with an army of Saxons, but failed in 
his attack on Riga. 

The king of Denmark at the same time at- 
tacked the duke of Holstein Gottorp, the ally 
of Sweden, on pretence of claiming the dutchy 
of Sleswic. 

Peter in the end of the same year, having 
first made peace with the Turks, advanced with 
80,000 men, and laid siege to Narva. The 
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king of Sweden attacked at once by so many 
enemies> first turned his arms against Denmark, 
where the danger seemed most pressing! 
England, Holland^ and the duke of Brunswick, 
declared in his favor ; and in tliat of the duke 
of Holstein Gottorp> whom they considered 
themselves to bound to defend, being guarantees 
of. the dutchy of Sleswic. The Swedes with 
the king at their head, assisted by the English 
and Dutch fleets, attacked the Isle of Zealand^ 
and marched to Copenhagen ; the Danes were 
obliged to sue for peace> and it was concluded 
the same year at Traventhal*^ 

Charles now liberated from the pres* 
sure of Denmark, turned his arms against 
the Poles and Russians, Augustus and Peter 
were unfortunate in having a Polish diet to 
manage ; like all deliberative assemblies, they 
served only to perplex those with whom they 
had to deal ; when it was too late, they shrunk 
from the contest, SM^d {s^hewed a disposition to 
<icconunodate matters with the Swedes, in 
direct opposition to those very pacta conventa 
which were dictated by themselves ! 

By this half measure they threw away their 
means of defence, while they failed in stopping 
the progress of the Swedes ; who continued 

♦ 1710. - 
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to advftBce into the .province, defeated tbe 
Itiissians at Narva, and ruined at one lilow tbe^ 
)fvhole plan of operations. 
/ The defeat of Peter at Narva, is a great 
epoch in the Russian annaki ; it was shortly 
after foUovvred by an interview between t^e 
king of Poland and Peter. Augustus demon- 
strated to him, the necessity of making a total 
change in his military establishment, if he wished 
^. measure his arms with the nations of 
Europe. Thus it was that the Saxons became 
the first military institutors of the Bussian$> 
who upon this foundation have raised that 
empire 'which has become so formidable to 
Europe. . 

Charles flushed with victory, resolved to 
follow up his blow by attacking the king of 
Poland. The Saxons were defeated by him in 
ihree successive battles, which induced him to 
insist on the dethronement of the king of Pdaiid# 
as the only condition pf giving peace to that 
kingdom. This dangerous experiment wa» 
janother evwt whichi in the ^ end haspiw^ed 
greatly instrumental to the. advancement of tlie 
Russians; for as it encreased the weakness of 
the Polish goyemment, and divided the natioR 
into two faction^; it reduced it to a conditiom 
out of all proportion with its neighbours, 
whose relative strength was thereby augmented. 
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Stanisblus Lezcinsky ^as elected, and was no 
more than a puppet : but the policy of the 
neighbouring powers has continued to exhibit 
sitmlar puppets upon the same^ stage, till the 
fin^l partition of Poland put an end to the farc& 
The faults committed in these transactions by 
Augustus, are evident from their consequences. 
Had he possessed the wisdom of John C^isimir, 
-who hdd reigned little more than forty years 
before his time, he would have foreseen what 
*he resources of Russia would one day beiiome, 
if properly developed ; and he would not have 
been the first to teach the Russians the Exx* 
ropean art of war: before he attempted to 
reduce Sweden^ he would have hesitatedji 
because he would have perceived that he wa$ 
giving to Russia the means of Aiture pre- 
^nihence: but on the contrary, his ecmduct 
insured it to her, and has since been the pnn* 
i^pal cause of her predominence in the north, 
t position which woi^ld have been much more 
innocently maintained by Sweden. 

The Sendomir &ction which held for 
Augustus, made but feeble efforts against the 
party at Warsaw which adhered to StanislauSi 
and was Bcconded by Sweden. Peter sent 
military assistance to the former, but Charles 
defeated the confederate army of Poles and 
fimsians, at Punice in Pomerama. Augustu* 

Q 2 . / t 
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fled from Cracow into Saxony ; Stanislaus was 
crowned king; and peace was signed at Warsaw 
in Nov. 1706. By this event the strength of 
Poland was turned against the Gzar. Charles 
then carried the war into Saxony, when Au- 
gustus, by the 3d article of the peace of Alt 
Ranstadt, renounced his right to the cfovm of 
Polandt 

Had the king of Sweden stopped here, or 
contented himself with recovering the provinces 
which he had lost on the Baltic, he might have 
preserved the predominence of Sweden in the 
north much longer, because he would have arv 
rested the progress^ of the Russians. Peter had 
now evacuated Poland and retired to Moskow; 
Charles followed him thither, in hopes of de* 
throning him, his subjects being [discontented 
with his new regulations: arriving at Mohilow, 
Charles committed a fault which ruined all his 
affairs; he separated himself from his other 
forces under general Lowenhaupt, and mai'ched 
into the Ukraine, to form a junction with the 
Cossacks : the battle of Pultava, which was the 
Cjonsequence, eclipsed at once the glory and the^ 
power of his crown. 

A fresh confederation against Sweden took 
place, the German provinces dependant on that 
kingdom were attacked ; the Czar, v\rith Angus- 
tus» {^. on Pomerania, and the Swedes whqp 
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defended the province were finally obliged to 
lay down their arms in Holstein, which has 
since constitnted a part of Denmark. Sweden, 
thus deprived of troops, met with nothing but 
reverses: and the duke of Holstein lost his 
sovereignty, and was eflaced from the long list 
of little powers, the king of Prussia having put 
the finishing stroke by appropriating Stettin, 
the only possession which remained to him. 
Charles the 12th returning from Turkey after 
these events,* disap|)ointed in his hopes of ex- 
citing a war between the Turks and Russians, 
now found that the king of Prussia had joined 
against him. This prince had already overrun 
Swedish Pomerania, when Charles had the ad* 
ditional misfortune of finding that Great Britain 
had joined the confederacy ; not indeed from any 
deep political views, but merely that Bremen 
afl&d Verden should be ceded to the electorate 
df Hanover! It was for this important con- 
sideration that the British cabinet lent its aid 
to introduce a new and gigantic power on the 
theatre of Europe, without considering the dan- 
ger of allowing Sweden, one of the principal 
defences of the civilized world, to be so enfeebled 
aai to yield its place to Russia. A British force 

* 1T14. 
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nevertheless was sent to assist the Danes at the 
siege of Wismar. 

If we review these events with an impartial 
eye, we cannot disguise the evils which they 
prepared for the whole of Europe. Sweden had 
now yielded the precedence to Russia. The 
powers who assisted in this change had nothing 
in view but small objects, not worth considera- 
' tion. Poland was reduced to be the stalking 
horse of every prince who could establish his 
influence. Prussia laid the foundation of its vas- 
salage, (for so we must call it) to Russia. The 
confusion of many little independencies thrown 
together without order, remains for the most 
part to this day; as may be observed in the 
country situated between the eastern frontiers 
of Holland and the Elbe, which is in conse- 
quence the weakest point of Europe. The want 
of consistency, the discordant interests of these 
various lordships, the .disputes which may and 
will every day arise for their inheritances in 
case bf the failure of the direct line, will some 
day or other bring down upon us the phalanxea 
of Russia; the natural consequence of which 
will be the advance of the Russian fi^ontier still 
further to the westi and the deciding of these 
disputes will perpetuate wars of which the 
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treaty of Vienna has already laid the founda* 
tioii. 

The negociations which took place in the 
isle of Aland, between the ministers x>f the Czar 
and the king of Sweden, could scarcely have 
occasioned any beneficial results : and viewed 
eten on a great scale, they would have pro- 
duced a new war to recovet Bremen and Ver-* 
den for the Swedes, provinces no wise suited to 
them. The plan also of giving Norway to Swe- 
den, had it been executed, would have only 
f educed Denmark to a very insignificant state, 
and rendered her of course dependent, first on 
^one great power and then on another, to the 
general detriment of Europe. 

The death of Charles, -who fell before Fre- 
dericshall, broke off these negociations, without 
diverting Russia from the design she has stea- 
dily pursued of advancing westward. The pro-» 
. vinces of Esthonia, Livonia, Ingria, and Carelia, 
were to be the price of Norway ; and in our 
4ays, Swedish Finland has been given for the 
same consideration* 

On the death of Charles, the politics of 
Sweden were changed.* Great Britain, by the 
mediation of France; made peace with Sweden, 
the same conditions being insisted on which had 

* K8Z. Peace of Stockboliiu 
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beea made with the Danes ; Bremen and V^p- 
den were the price of British friendship ; and 
the government, without turning its attention to 
greater considerations,, was ready to join any: 
side which would make good these two pitiful 
townships to the elector of Hanover I The ex- 
ample of England was followed by the othcE 
powers, who now made peace with Sweden^ 
perhaps beginning to see the effects of their owu 
errors, in permitting the Russians to advance sa 
far : it was however too late : Russia has ever 
9ince continued to e^^tend herself to the west ; 
and is now of such consequence in the affairs of 
Europe that nothing can be done without he^ 
consent. 

At the end of this war, Denmark, which had 
twice escaped annihilation, was reduced to the 
lowest degree of huniiliation.^ The principal 
feature of the negociation of Aland, has since 
been recognized by the treaty of Vienna in 1815, 
the cession of Norway to Sweden. Denmark 
is of course become a very inferiejr state in the 
scale of nations. Nothing now remains but to 
amalganiate it with ]N[orway ^d Sweden ; to 
renew the union of Calmar, in order to give tha 
greatest weight possible to the Scandinavian 
ma^s; and by that means to present a bulwark 

* 17?1, Pea<jeof Nyst^k 
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to the farther encroachmeiits of Russia in the 
north. 

After this picture of the affairs of the north, 
let us take a retrospective view of the state of 
Poland during the former part of this epoch. It 
presents a dreary scene under the reigns of John 
Casimir and Ladislaus the 4th; torn to pieces 
by factions and foreign wars, and, even then, 
tottering to its fall. No state deserves less com- 
miseration ; its misfortunes are all deducible from 
the misconduct of its rulers, a refractory body of 
nobles impatient of any authority; who robbed 
the crown of its prerogatives, that they might rob 
the people of their Uberty ; and who, when they 
had quitted the anchor of the state, drove it upon 
the rocks, where it foundered. 

The war between Russia and Poland, w^ich 
was terminated by the truce of Andrussow, took 
its rise from the folly or temerity of the Polish 
government. 

The Cossacks were originally Russians : their 
language and the Grreek ritual which they ob- 
serve show their connection with that people. 
They are divided into two principal branches; 
viz. those of the Don, who have at all times been 
subject to Russia ; and those of the Borysthenes, 
who were formerly dependent on Poland, and 
£3rmed the frontier militia of that kingdom al- 
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ways ready to march against an enemy ; they were 
commanded by a chief styled the Hetman, and 
covered the kingdom from the attadcs of the 
T\irks and Tartars. 

The utility and importance of their services 
had induced the kings of Poland to grant them 
at different times considerable privileges, of which 
Sigismond the 3d attempted to deprive them : he 
began by forbidding them to make incursions on 
the Tartars ; he placed them under the command 
of the general of the royal army ; and obliged 
their clergy to separate themselves from the 
Greek church, and to acknowledge the authority 
of the Roman pontiff. These innovations, aggra- 
vated by the tyranny of the Polish nobles, drove 
them into rebellion, and they made an incursion 
into Poland which the Poles successfully repelled : 
in consequence of which they threw themselves 
under the protection of Russia. Chmelniski made 
a treaty with the Czar Alexis Michaelovitch, by 
which the town of Kiew, and the rest of the 
Ukraine which was in the hands of the Cossacks, 
were to receive Russian garrisons. On this oc- 
casion the Czar took Smolensko from the Poles, 
and all the country which by former treaties had 
been ced^d to them by Russia: he also took 
Wilna, and was penetrating into Lithuania, when 
Charles the- lOth king of Sweden in the year 
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1656, invaded Poland and threatened its utter* 
destruction. The Czar, obliged to turn his Bimn 
iagainst the Swedes, concluded a treaty with 
Poland at Wilna, by which the Russians re- 
stored their conquests to the Poles, who held 
out to him the hope of becoming their king* 
This project has never since been lost sight of 
as may be seen by the present state of Polan^^ 
Thus, on all sides, the Swedes^ and Poles bad 
been fighting for two centuries, for the ad^ 
Vantage of Russia. 

In the year 1658, war broke out again 
between Russia and Poland. The Hetman 
Chmelniski dying, a dispute for the succession 
divided the Cossacks. The Russians were beateit 
in several battles, by the Poles, who recovered 
part of their provinces. The Tartars were ra-^ 
, Vaging Russia at the same time. This war 
lasted until the year 1667, when the truce of 
Andrussow, for l^iirteen years, put an end to hos«» 
tilities ; and the Russians retained Novogorod^ 
Tchemigow, Kiew, and all the Cossack country 
situated beyond the Dhieper and the Borys-' 
thenes ; those on the west remained to Poland, 

During these wars, Poland was torn asunder 
by its intestine factions. John Casimir, dis-» 
gusted with a crown so painfully worn, det 
termined to abdicate, and retire France: he 
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executed this project in the year 166&, and thew 
ended his days. 

A remarkable speech is recorded of this 
prince, which he addressed to the diet in the 
year 1661 to the following effect. *' In the 
midst of our intestine divisions, we have to fear 
the invasion and dismemberment of Poland: 
would to God, I may prove a false prophet ! 
The Russians will invade those nations who 
speak their own language ; the great dutchy 
of Lithuania, gieat Poland and Prussia, will one 
day become the share of the house of Bran- 
denburg ; and Austria will not forget her own 
interest in the scramble; her share ynll be 
Cracow and its dependencies." When we 
consider the date of this discourse, and the 
verification of the prediction, great credit is 
duo to the perspicacity of that prince. For 
tb€i Swedes were at that time the predominant 
power of the North, it being only thirteen years 
after the conclusion of the treaty of West-- 
phalia. One is surprised that he made no 
mention of Sweden in his prospectus of the 
division of Poland : but it may be considered 
a proof, that he foresaw that Sweden could not 
l^ong maintain a pre-eminence which was beyonct 
her natural strength. Could he have seen 
Russia after th§ reign pf Peter, he oiight hay© 
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carried his views still further. Let us not 
content ourselves by barely admiring the forer 
Bight of the prince ; let us profit by it, and 
reflect on what Russia is now f Europe cannot 
take too many precautions against that power : 
if she neglects to concentrate her force» 
or consent to her own weakness out of de- 
ference to the princes of little states which 
divides and paralyse her, the day is not far 
distant, when the disputes about these petty 
sovereignties will afibrd Russia a pretext for 
interference, which, neither the whining de* 
f>recations of princes despairing in their cabinets^ 
nor the blustering remonstrances of ambas* 
sadors, nor the ignis fatuus which has misled 
the children of Europe into a belief that an 
Autocrat of all the Russias is an innoxious 
animal, will be able to convert into an object 
of profit^ or amusement Let Austria consider 
the words of John Casimir, and recollect that' 
the Bohemians and Gallicians speak a dialect 
of the Russian language, let both Prussia and 
Austria consider the position of the dutchy of 
Warsaw. 

After this general view of the political 
aspect of Europe from the year 1648, when the 
treaty of Westphalia laid the foundation of 
the subsequent negociations and treaties 
which afterwards took place, down to the 
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peace of Utretcht; the reader caBnot fail to 
remark a great degree of improvemeirt in it« 
.international policy : and although he has ob^ 
served wars breaking out frequently, and itk 
every quarter ; and that great wounds vrere 
inflicted 6n the countries v^hich were the thea^ 
ires of them ; still that much longer intervals 
of peace and security were enjoyed in turn bjr 
'each of its kingdoms. These blessings re* 
suited naturally out of the strength and stabi* 
iity acquired. In proportion as countries ex^ 
tended their frontiers, and formed great states: 
4he territories of the weak were generally the 
4lieatres of war : the low countries, although 
under the Austrians, yet divided by interme** 
diate powers; and the lesser states of Grermany 
mnd Italy, divided into so many " impotencies," 
if the term can be allowed, each in their turn 
vlrere visited by its calamities. 

During this epoch, Prussia became a pow» 
erful monarchy; France had rounded her em- 
pire, and took a form which insured her 
security : Spain, shut out by the Pyrenees and 
the ocean, enjoyed for the most part internal 
Isecurity, her situation being far better than 
when a knot of independent sovereigns were 
struggling for superiority, and forming a separ 
rate system of balance within the peninsula 
The success of Austria in reducing Hungary te 
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|L eloper connection with the reat of her hej^ 
ditary dominions; made that houi^e the bnlwaik 
of the civilized world on that side* Poland had ' 
been the bane of Europe from the weakness 
and unsteadiness of her government; she was 
^e original cause of her own degradation and 
misfortunes; and she has been the .great fahrl* 
vator of the preponderance of Russia ; whose 
tmpire greatly exceeding the other states of 
Europe in extent, and increasing daily in popu<* 
bition^ already threatens the independence :of ^ 
cdl nations. 

. If this view of the suljject be just ; if the 
formation of great states by the absorption of 
little ones ; and if the concentration of supreme 
power be acknowledged to have produced the 
improvement we have noticed, let us hope thstt 
die same improvements will yet farther be^ ■ 
extended to those portions of Europe, which b/ * 
' theit broken and disjomted state, have still the ' 
burden of a government to support, without the • 
benefit of strength and security, or even the 
means of defence in the moment of danger. ^ 

When we consider the means by which 
each state acquired its possessions during the 
inane epoch, we have no greater satisfaction, 
in a moral point ef view, than we bad in peru^ 
fiing the annab of more distant times ; all seem 
tp owe them, to violence and usurpation, ex* 
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cepting when a right of succession intervenes; 
and even then it was no more than a succession 
to that, which had been usurped by predeces-' 
sors. 

In proposing therefore a plan for the better 
equilibrium of Europe, any reference to justice 
would appear like a confession of ignorance, or 
a total inattentibn to history. If delicacy 
towards particular families is to be preferred to 
the security and happiness of the world at 
large, and to be held up as a principle too 
sacred even to be questioned ; there must be 
an end to all hopes of amelioration: the same 
causes must continue to produce similar effects; 
the face of the eaith must resemble that of the 
ocean; nations, like billows on its ever moving 
surface, must continually rise and fall ; and the 
• .progress which mankind have made in improve 
ing their international condition, must remain 
liable to be repelled by political tempests^ 
' from all quarters and in all directions. 

From the peace of Utrecht, we must con- 
duct our reader through various details to the 
peace of 1783 in the west of Europe; to the 
division of Poland in its opposite extremity; 
iind to the state of affairs over its whole surface 
during the French revolution. The dark at 
well as the fair side of this picture, we shall 
endeavour to exhibit with a view of illustrating 
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the subject before us : if it can be proved that the 
principal part of the wars of Europe during this 
period have resulted from the defects of its poli- 
tical distribution^ and that the good which has 
befaUen it has resulted from those causes which 
we have before pointed out; the reader may be 
prepared to consider without prejudice those spe- 
culative ameliorations in the system which it is 
the forincipal object of this work to propose. 
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FOURTH EPOCH. 

From the Peace of Utrecht 1713, to the present 
time. 

The wars oqcasioped by the ambition of Louis 
the 14th were facilitated and supported chiefly by 
the weak and divided state of Germany : those ' 
ensuing from the military ardour of the Swedes 
were indebted to the same disorders in Poland. 
These wars were succeeded by an interval of 
peace, ever on the point of being interrupted ; and 
at last totally broken^ notwithstanding the efforts 
made to remove every cause of disturbance. 

In these negociations Great Britain took a 
principal part ; the consideration she had acquired 
by the glory of her arms in the war of the succes- 
sion of Spain^ and the advantages she had gained 
both in Europe and America, gave her an in- 
fluence which she had never before enjoyed. It 
has been evident from that time^ that the perma- 
nent peace of Europe is ess^itial to her pros- 
perity : and the pe^e of Europe will be durable 
only in proportion to the perfection of its political 
balance. 
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_ The principal events during this epoch will 
require some detail ; as we come nearer to oar 
own times every incident becomes more interest- 
ing, and llie defects in the system of nations will 
strike ns more sensibly. Hie reader will observe 
that the chief cause of the wars which for the first 
sixty years of the eighteenth century desolated 
Europe^ were disputes for successions : the con- 
test for Spain between the houses of Austria and 
Bourbon, was no sooner at an end than another 
took place for the crown of Poland; then followed 
another for the succession of Austria ; the claims 
on Silesia, founded on liereditary right, were then 
set up by the king of Prussia; and almost im- 
mediately followed a dispute for the succession of 
Bavaria. By this means the whole world was 
kept in a continued ferment for the personal in- 
terests of princes, but without the least reference 
to the interests of mankind. The reader will also 
remark, that in the course of these contests the 
smaller states have generally been the victims, 
Germany and Italy being ever the theatre of 
war. 

It is evident, that were there no little im- 
potent states touching on extensive empires, the 
great powers, brought into cmitact, would find 
more difficulties in executing their ambitious pro- 
jects ; and consequently be less disposed to enter- 

r2 
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tain any: another remark will also be obvious, 
that were it possible to introdnce a new system 
into the matrimonial ailliances of princes and 
sovereigti bonses^ by the maintenance of which all 
£spntes tonceming successions would be put at 
rest, the greatest benefit would result to mankind. 
Further, were it possible, once for all, to draw 
certain great lines of demarcation, to divide the 
continent of Europe into portions, though not all 
equal yet bearing a certain proportion to each 
other ; and to fix these separate portions irrevo- 
cably, so that no disputes should be permitted, 
and no two should be under one head; many 
causes of wars within Europe would be obviated. 
To such a plan I am aware great difiSculties pre- 
sent themselves ; but even that which appears 
impossible to-day, may be only difficult to-mor- 
row ; and by degrees, thiat which is difficult may 
become eai^y. 

If any one whom these opinions may not suit 
should think he can answer us by alleging' the 
justice due to individuals, he will permit us to 
require that he should first shew how any indi- 
vidual, whosoever, can in the name of justice 
daim a personal right out of the limit by which 
natm^, reason, and universal consent appear to 
have circumscribed every personal right, — the 
universal good? What title shall any prince 
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^assert to any thing in the name of justice, w^ich 
in the same name, and with tenfold right, his 
fellow creatures may not assert to the. peace, tran- 
quillity, and happiness of the community? We 
should not believe. an adversary to be serious i«rho 
should pretend to controvert this position : and 
he who requires in his turn, before he will assent 
to it, that we shall define the terms " uruversal 
good" and *^ community,'* would be justly referred 
to the common sense of mankind, in which his 
own would be included ; but we will furnish him 
with a declaration, equivalent in this place to the 
definition required ; namely, that personal rights 
are subordinate to public rights in every sense: 
and that whenever these cannot consist together 
without damage, the public are justly entitled to 
the preference. Whatever, in the sense of natural 
rights belongs to a prince's condition, belo];]^s also 
to that of a people : whatever, in any other seme 
belongs to the condition of a prince, which does 
not also belong to the condition of a people, is v^ 
properly considered and is therefore called right, 
for the benefit of the people; but it cannot con- 
tinue to be right, however it may be called, when 
it operates to their pr^udice. We do not par- 
ceive any reason grounded on justice, why a 
prince, whose patrimony obstruct!^ . a , great ipi- 
provemept in die condition <^ Ei^ppe, should be 
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treated with more reserve than a private person, 
the identity of whose property cannot be ]Nre- 
served without the manifest deterioration^ or the 
min of a great public interest: his consent fe 
change the nature of it, is not necessary ; his farm 
is divided, for the sake of a road or a canal, his 
manufactory is demolished, or transferred, to the 
prejudice of his connections in trade, perhaps of 
his family and fortune, to make room for a street, 
or a bridge to be erected for the general good of 
his fellow-citizens or countrjrmen : his claims are 
valued ; and he is obliged to submit. Indemnifi- 
cations may be given by similar rules in both 
cases ; and justice may be satisfied in both, though 
each should have made a sacrifice to the puUic, 
as each was in duty bound to do as soon as the 
pubUc good recpiired it. We have ourselves, 
most wisely, excluded a whole line of princes 
from the succession to our throne; surely not 
in consequence of defective birth-right; but just 
for this very reason, that their possession of the 
crown of England could not consist with the 
public good. 

These opinions dp not arise from democratic 
prepossessions, or reasonings drawn from the 
natural equality of man : we know well that re- 
publics are in fact the domination of the few 
in the imme of the numy; and that a P^cles, 
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or a Cleon^ holds bat a precarioiis influence: diat 
no government can be finn^ at least if its extent 
of territcury be considerable^ which is not mled 
by an hereditary head: that the freedom of die 
people does not so mnch result from the form of 
government^ as from the frmdamental maxims on 
which the system of distributive justice rqposes. 
&it if a state have not strength within itself to 
resist the shocks it is hable to receive from with* 
out^ it must fall; or^ at most^ it will oist by 
liufferance. How often have we seen these small 
states overrun and annihilated ? Justice has oftm 
exclaimed^ and has often be^i silenced^ wfacsi 
pretended necessity has been admitted as an 
excuse for wanton violence : why should the un- 
doubted necessity of a case be less peremptory, 
when justice hersdf is ready to arm the hand 
that would ratify the public appeal in favour of 
the public good? If congresses are called, and 
the mutuial jealousies of great powers induce them 
to permit those states to be again set up, this is 
no proof of the justice or wisdom of the arrange*^ 
ment : it only leaves to the great a facility of again 
breaking the peace of the world at the expeooe of 
the Uttle, and the business of war and negociadkm 
becomes only that of alternately pulling down, 
and setting up» impotent states. 

Let the reader carry th^e reflexions with 
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him on entering into the detail abont to be given 
of the affairs of Europe during this epochs and he 
will then be prepared to judge of the reasonings 
which shall^ with deference, be submitted to him ; 
conscious of no intention to dogmatise, we shall 
offer merely speculative propositions ; the obscure 
individual who through the medium of the press 
promulgates to his fellow-^^itizens merely specula- 
tive ideas, ought not to consider either the adop- 
tion or rejection of his reasonings in any way 
personal to himself: he must also be fortified 
against the scurrility and abuse which may be 
.vented against him by those who perhaps are 
only angry that the reflections he has made had 
never occurred to themselves ; he mudt only smile 
when he finds a reviewer, embarrassed with*argu- 
ments he is unable to attack in front, recur to 
the poor expedient of stringing together a number 
of sentences not connected in the text, to make 
the writer talk nonsense which his critical acumen 
may confute, and mislead both himself and his 
readers. 

Erroneous principles will always spread ra- 
pidly ; the more absurd they are, the more eagerly 
they will be devoured by the majority, which 
must always be the vulgar. Truth always must 
combat prejudice when it first presents itself: 
if the difficulties give way by degrees, it is a 
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strong proof of its presence ; if, oh the con- 
trary, neither the few nor the many adopt a 
particular opinion which is hazarded, or con* 
vincing arguments are logically put together^ 
in order to refute it, then there is little danger 
that the good sense of the learned, or the sim- 
plicity of the vulgar will be imposed upon. 

The peace of Utrecht,* which had been the 
work of almost all the powers of Europe, might 
be supposed to have laid a solid basis of future 
tranquillity ; it was however found impossible 
to bring the emperor, and the king of Spain, to 
any agreement, although they were the two 
crowned heads principally interested. Charles 
the 6 th had not yet acknowledged Philip the 
5th as king of Spain ; and Philip would not 
agree te renounce his claims to those parts of 
the loV countries, which had been left to the 
Spanish monarchy by Charles the 5th, but 
which, by the treaty of Utrecht, were adjudged 
to the house of Austria, to whom they had ori- 
ginally belonged, in consequence of the mar- 
riage into the house of Burgundy. Thus a long 
war, and the united labours of almost all the 
cabinets of Europe, were on the point of being 
rendered fruitless, and a fresh exertion of force 
was necessary to make them effectual. 

., * Kocht Traties, vol. 2,. 
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Philip the Sth was guided by the Advice of 
his minister, the femoua Cardinal Alberoni, 
-whose extensive genius and great views, were 
however not tempered by moderation and pru-^ 
dence: he had succeeded in re-establishing the 
finances and the navy of Spain, by which meaaa 
Hie kingdom recovered its energy for a moment. 
Fhished with this success^ he formed the plan 
of setting aside the treaty of Utrecht, and 
of reviving the claims of his master to the throne 
of France. The duke of Orleans, who ww 
regent of that kingdom during the minority of 
Louis the 15th, was to be removed from the 
helm, and the guardianship of the young king 
to be intrusted to the king of Spain, to whom 
the low countries were to be restored. In ordec 
to disconcert this plan^ the duke of Orieans^ 
sought the alliance of Great Britain, who of all 
the powers, was principally interested in mainr- 
taining the treaty : Holland was invited to a 
participation of this confederacy : and the trip^ 
pie alliance was signed at the Hague, Jan. 4thft 
1717, only four years after the peace of Utrecht, 
in order to enforce its execution ! 

Alberoni was by no means discx)uraged by 
this alliance, he fitted out a fleet and army to 
Sardinia ; the Spanish force landed oa the 22d 
Aug. 1717, and topk possession of the island. 
Thus the emperor losjt Sardinia^ which from the 
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nature of his power and situation, he was as 
well qualified to protect as the elector of Bava^ 
ria> or the great mogul. The same armamait 
in the following year attacked Sicily, in order 
to drive out the duke of Savoy ; and about the 
same time the British government, who regard-^ 
ed the treaty of Utrecht as its own work, con- 
certed with France a project of accommodation 
between the emperor, the king of Spain, and 
the^ duke of Savoy, for the maintenance of the 
peace of Europe. 

The emperor agreed to the proposal ; but the 
king of Spain, and the duke of Savoy, dis* 
approved it: and Great Britain, being deteiv 
mined by force of arms to support her owm 
plans, negociated the famous treaty known by 
the appellation of the Quadruple AlUance. The 
object of the alliance was, by fair means or by 
force, to oblige the king of Spaiji, and the 
duke of Savoy, to agree to the conditions of 
peace prx)posed by France and Engktnd, imd 
acceded to by Austria ; of which the following 
were the principal articles : 

The king of Spain should restore Sardinia 
to the emperor. 

The emperor should renounce solemnly all 
claim on those parts of the Spanish monarchy 
ceded to Philip the 5th, by the treaty of 
Utrecht; and should acknowledge him as the 
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legitimate king of Spain. . Philip the 5th was 
to renounce his claims to the provinces of Italy, 
and the low countries, ias adjudged to the em- 
peror by the treaty of Utrecht. 

As th^ succession to the grand dutchy of 
Tuscany was on the point of becoming vacant, 
as well as those of Parma and Placentia, the 
former by the extinction of the Medici family, 
the two latter by that of the house of Farnese, 
it was determined that these dutchies should be 
held as male fiefs of the empire, and that the 
emperor should give the reversion of them, in 
default of male heirs, to Don Carlos, eldest son 
of Philip the 5th by his second *wife^ Elizabeth 
Farnese, daughter of the duke of Parma, on 
<*ondition however that they should not be held 
by a prince who was at the same time king of 
Spain : that the port of Leghorn should be de- 
clared free, and in order to insure the succes- 
sion of the said dutchies t6 the infant Don 
Carlos, a garrison of 6000 Swiss should be 
placed in the principal places, namely, Leghorn, 
Porto Farrajo, Parma, and Placentia, which 
should be paid by the contracting and mediating 
powers. 

Philip the 5th was to renounce all right to 
the succession of Sicily established by the 
peace of Utrecht; and his right should be 
transferred to Sardinia. j 
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These were the conditions of accommo-^ 
dation proposed to the emperor, and the king 
of Spain : the following were offered to the 
emperor, and the duke of Savoy- 

The duke of Savoy shall cede Sicily to the 
emperor, renouncing his right to that kingdom^ 
the cession of Sicily to Savoy having been an 
article of the treaty of Utrecht. The emperor 
shall cede Sardinia, in the same state in which 
he shall have received it from the king of Spain, 
with all the honors of royalty to the duke of 
Savoy, who shall insure the reversion of that 
island to the crown of Spain, in default of heirs 
male in the house of Savoy. The emperor shall 
confirm to the duke of Savoy all the concessions 
made in Italy, at the treaty of Turin in 1703, 
he shall also confirm to the house of Savoy all 
right to inherit the crown of Spain in case of 
the extinction of the male descendents of Philip 
the fifth ; with the condition however, that the 
territories of the house of Savoy, and the 
kingdom of Sardinia, * shall go to a younger 
branch of that house, and never be united with 
the Spanish monarchy. 

These articles are followed b^ an alliance 
between France, England, and the house of 
Austria, by which the treaties of Utrecht and 
Baden are confirmed : the contracting powers 
guarantee to each other their respective pos^ 
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sessions; they assure to France its succetfsion 
as settled by the treaty of Utrecht; and that 
of !l^gland conformably to the laws of the 
kingdom : finally, these powers agree to assist 
each other mutually in case of attack : and a 
^a6e of three months was given to Spain, and 
Savoy, to accede to the treaty; after which, 
in case of failure, the contracting parties were 
to declare war against them. 

The duke of Savoy submitted very re* 
luctantly to this treaty which he signed on the 
10th November 1718. 

The king o{ Spain was less docile, the 
Cardinal Alberoni represented to him thf 
project of the quadruple alliances, as dero^ 
gotory to his dignity ; he reftkied his eoi»^^i^ 
and war tommeaced. 

The Brili^ fleet under admiral Byng^^ on 
tiiellthAugust 1718, attacked the Spanidai fieet 
on the coast of Sicily, and defeated it;r the 
Spaniards lost twenty-three ships, 5300 men; 
and 728 pieces of cannon : in the year 1719« 
tte duke of Berwick entered Navarre^ tsook 
Fontarabia, subdued the whole fHrovince of 
Guisposcoa, and afterwards attacked GataJonia ; 
thOiBritiBh' at the same time made a descent on 
GaUima^ and took Vigo. 

*€^se deoHlesd; measures sfaookitbe Ammtek 
of the king of Spain,, and ke^ mg^nsd «be <{uad^ 
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ruple alliance on the 26th January 1720 j Gar-^ 
^nal Alberoni was dii^missed fVom his office^ 
aed the Spaniards evacuated Sicily. The treaty 
6f quadruple alliance was then confirmed by 
the ratification of all the contracting parties, 
which was done at the, Hague, on the 20 A 
February 1720. These treaties of triple ai^d 
quadruple alliance, were necessary to patch up 
thfe tcea;ty of Utrecht : but even then, the root 
of the evil was by no means removed ; the 
contest between Austria and Spain, was indeed 
abated, bii^t the rest of Europe was left just as 
sabject tb fresh disputes as it had ever been ; 
Ite house of Savoy was still left to guard a port 
beyond its strength, and to balance poMrers 
bejrond ka weight ; th^ states of Italy wer^ 
just as open as before, to become subjects o£ 
contrition; the pret^itioi^ of the house of 
J^istria to be the liege lords of Italy^ siM 
fAmwed that the eld fiaLrce> acted at Rome: by 
tlie' emperor Charlemagne and the Pope in the 
eigfhtii eentury, was still considered as a su6- 
fidient title to mangle Italyinto morcels, and 
tb treat that natii^ as bein^, by right, tlie vasr* 
sais of the Geimans. • What was th& eonse- 
qttence toif alt these military ^enterpriscA / and 
diplomatic finesse ? The winiBtMs of Euglaad 
fiattensd ' themsehrest ihat • i the^ i fabric would 
standi lolut'ittless thta two% yeairs, they were 
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up fivskl»^i»irtttaticms ndfGttitt^ i|4li(ii^^«M» 
CQBCflvdikl i OD^ sewn Jeva u kmkm^. awjMMJir 
caifMfelMclisimte, the ihmm UV^iAid^^ Mi^mdlk 
repkmged all iiatioMiiKto 4Jbe Judixors/ctf^^vwi^ 

Wheathe king of Spain had ;accedn39di«Q|'4t]^ 
quadi^cqalealliaiiCB, and his £cH»3esrbadje^iaapt^& 
Sicily uid Sardinia ; it appeared : thai aodbao^ 
waa wanting ta die geneml tranquility? iuiim^ 
war was atan end^ bat poi^^e. viKsa *o«« eitat 
blisked; there still remained many jtoiotoitd kk 
settled^ between the emperor, tba kiogitf %^# 
and the duke of Savoy, for whkh it wa^^^aftg^ 
sary to call a c<mgreaa« > ^ n f- (tn^i/i 

In the year 1720, a ooidgresa waK a|lp0mtiidl 
at Caxnbray ; but the diapositimiA:^ thetdijior^ttb 
courts^ the antipathy which aubsistedl bbtwf^ 
those of Vienna and Madrid, and thaYk3l^$)p| 
the mediating powers themselves^ ^ho dj^l)^ 
to terminate the moat impoftsiit ptinjts/ltts}^ 
delayed its opiwiog tilLthe ytaart 172^-.; . j J 

We:Qannot «ienti<m.sybch .frivoloua ^^jM^et 
forr/Handing^ith^ s^l^^kmeat.of ^sQi^^^^ 
witWut. at^ tiN. imabi tii^e Mnslmi^ifiH JtiN 
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weakness^ which has allowed them to be re- 
peated, and which continues to allow them to be 
possible. 

The emperor could not bring himself to re- 
nounce his claims to the crown of Spain ; and 
what was still more absurd, to lay down the empty 
title of Catholic Majesty^ to which he seemed par- 
ticularly attached : this childish pertinacity so little 
susceptible of excuse, admitted at least of disguise; 
and for this purpose he raised difficulties on the 
article of mutual renunciations, and required 
that Philip's rentmciation of the Low Countries 
should be confirmed by the Cortes. Philip in his 
turn required that of the emperor to be sanctioned 
by the diet of the empire. To remove these dif- 
ficnhiea, an act of guarantee was signed at Paris 
in favour of the emperor and the king of Spain, 
. which was intended to supply any defect of for- 
malities which might be discovered in the renun 
ciation of either party ; and the renunciations were 
exchanged and ratified at London. 

The next difficulty Vas on the part of the 
mediating powers, whose commercial jealousy 
induced them to require the aboUtion of the East 
India Company of Ostend ; but the principal one 
which retarded the opening of the congress, arose 
from the investitures of Italy, which had been 
adjudged to the infant Don Carlos by the treaty 
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of quadruple alliance. All parities seemed to 
agree in one point, namely, that Italy had no 
right to an individual existence ; no right to an 
individual, an exclusively national, interest; no 
right to maintain independence; and therefore 
no right to unite her parts for the purpose of 
asserting it! The greatest powers have for ages 
wasted their best blood and treasure in endless 
contests for those envied regions ; but it was not 
then, any more than at present, a lesson to liiem ; 
nor is it yet possible to convince or persuade the 
disposers of dominions, that the political free- 
dom, the internal tranquillity, and the power of 
Europe, depend as much on the unity of certain 
parts as on the harmony of the whple system; 
that these parts, so united, must have each its 
proper head; that nations cut into pieces, and 
governed successively by strangers, can never be 
united in fidelity to their governors ; but will al- 
ways be ready to shake oflP obedience, whenever 
fortune favours Aem with the opportunity of 
escaping vengeance. 

The emperor Repented of the promises he 
had made, and sought a thousand pretexts to 
recede from his engagements. The minister who 
directed the afiairs of Italy for the emperor, 
pointed out to him the danger which his Nea- 
politan and Milanese dominions would encounter. 
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if an iufent 0f 3pi^n nhoxM bold the gmud batchy 
of Tmmnj0 tpgetb^r with Parma awd Placentias 
1^ dispatch of the patent of investiture* met 
wiA several obstacles by the opposition of ^e 
ihm v^pmg duke of Parma, the pope, and the 
grand dak^ Gaaton de Medicis ; ami many other 
cire^imstaneiBis &ypur^ the ^uivop^tions of th? 
mp^rijil court. The duke of Parma demanded 
thftt during his Ufe^4ime the emperor should not 
exercise in the dutchies of Parma and Placentia 
ftny right of direct dominion ; a provision which 
had hew aheibdy made by the qpadrnpleaUiance. 
Hie pc^e loudly protested against that clause of 
idle tre^y which declared these dutchies to be 
fiefs of the ^mpir^ ; he cried out against the in- 
justice of depriving the church of the right of 
fiq^eriprity Qv^r fiefs which it had enjoyed so long 
without (conb^tation ; and whidbi, he might have 
added, w^e fo^mded on imposture. Nothing 
fiirther weed be said by way of comment upou 
this pr<>test, but ih^t th? tim^ was Q,pproaching» 
when the baypoet would determine the right to 
dominion in spite pf ^^ fraudp whi^h had so lopg 
divided and enslaved mmkind. 

The grand duke pf Tuscany maintained that 
as \m dominions held of God alone, he coipld 
not allow t&m^i tp become a fi?f of the empire, 
nor acknowledge dpp Carlos as his heir to the 

s 2 
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prejudice of his sister the electrice palatine. 
Tuscany had been a part of the kingdom of 
Lombardy unjustly destroyed by papal jealousy, 
(to go no further back) and it had then become 
a part of the kingdom of Italy ; Matilda, who 
died in the beginning of the twelfth century, had 
left it to the church : the republics of Italy then 
arose, and the Medici family became by their 
abilities, their riches, and their crimes, the sove- 
reigns of Tuscany. All this was what John 
Gaston called divine right: the right of the 
Italian nation to an independajat government 
was of course not divine, and held no place in 
these divine negociations. Italy was left, and 
will continue for a long time to be, the land of 
human misery. 

During the year 1722 the ministers of different 
courts had assembled at Cambray, and the duke 
of Orleans, who had just betrothed two of his 
daughters to the sons of the king of Spain, and 
wished to oblige that prince, persuaded the em- 
peror to induce the diet to expedite the patent of 
investiture required by the quadruple alliance ; 
but the form of this patent, and the conditions 
therein stipulated, displeased the court of Madrid, 
who rejected it. This occasioned new delays, 
and it was not until the comm^cement of the 
year 1784, that the patent was made out accord- 
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ing to the pleasure of the king of Spain. France 
and England were then required to guarantee the 
same, on account of the protests of the pope and 
the grand duke of Tuscany. Consider the cha. 
racter of these negociations, and it will appear 
that the main principles which ought to guide the 
cabinets of great empires, were totally disregard- 
ed ! All the history of past times was' forgotten, 
though the evils generated by those absurd ar- 
rangements were still staring every one in the 
face : it nught easily have been seen that, in order 
to give a splendid maint^iance to a younger son 
of the house of Spain, the noble country of Italy 
would be kept, divided and weak, for the theatre 
of ensuing wars. At this day the Spaniards have 
not a foot of land in Italy : the interval between 
the event how before us and the present time 
is only ninety-two years. We shall see what 
has happened to it during this period ; and then 
let us ask ourselves, whether its state is one jot 
amended since the fifteenth century, and whethei 
new wars, and similar disasters, do not await it at 
the present time ? 

This negociation being terminated to the satis- 
faction of the king of Spain, the conferences of 
Cambray were opened in AprU 1724, at which 
the kings of France and England were acknow- 
ledged as mediators; and the powers interested 
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brought forward their seTferd pretensioni* The 
khig of Spain reqtiired that the emperor should 
renonnce hU title as king of Spain, and grand 
master of the order of the golden fleece ; that 
he should give up the archives and tr«isury of 
that order ; that the afikii* of the garrisons in 
Tuscany, Parma, and Hacentia, for the security 
of ^ succession of the infant d<>n Carlos, 6hohld 
be related ; that the demands of the incumbent 
duke of ¥axmtaL should be examined afid decided 
fay the congress ; that commii^ion^rs should be 
appointed to regulate the limits of the dutchy of 
Parma towards the Milanese on the banks of the 
Pb ; that the states of Mantua and Mitaudola, of 
Moiltferrat and Sabionetta, and other smaller fiefs^ 
should b^ restored to those who had possesied 
them heretofore i and &ially that Italy should b^ 
placed on its old footing. 

The emperor, on his part, insisted upon re- 
taining his titles of king of Spain and ^and 
master of the golden fleece, althou^ he re- 
qu^ed the king of Spain to renounce his Aus-^ 
trian titles ; he pretended that he was dole mastef 
of the golden fleece, that order hairing been 
founded by the ancient dukes of Burgtiiwiyj of 
whom the emperor Was the heir and siiGC^j|or$ 
that the pretensions of the duke of Parma and 
other princes of Italy not bemg dP k tiatme t6 
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be discQssed iu congress^ as. they w?re not con- 
nected with the objects of the qn^dropJe alliance^ 
might be settled by the aulic comicil^ qr by the 
diet of Ratisbonne; and that all the contracting 
parties shoidd guarantee the pragmatic sanction. 
The maritime powers, England and Holland^ 
loudly demanded the suppression of the East 
India company of Ostwd. 

These opposite pretensions occasion^ ma^y 
differences among the plenipotentiaries. Those 
pf the mediating powers declared the demands 
of the duke of Parma admissible^ and even 
founded on the quadruple alliance; but the 
emperor was so disgusted^ that he forbid his 
ministers to tres^ at all on the subject of the duke 
of Parma. 

All these difficulties convinced the cabinet 
of Spain that nothing could be done with the 
emperor at Cambray; and weary of the delays 
caused by the partiality of the mediators to the 
emperor^ they thought fit to send the baron Bip- 
perda to Vienna in October 1724 to endeavour 
to come to some understandings without the in« 
tervention of die congress. About the same time 
the ii^fanta ai Spain^ who from the age of three 
years had been betrothed to Louis the lith^ and 
brought up at the court of France as the future 
queen of that country^ was sent back to her &- 
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ther: this produced a misunderstsmding between 
the two courts, on the very eve of a treaty of 
which France had been the mediatrix. Fhdlip 
the 5th recalled his minister from Cambray, and 
the congress was broken up: he even recalled bi» 
ambassador at Paris, and forbade his ministers 
in all foreign courts to have any communication 
with those of France: he then ordered Ripperda 
to hasten the conclusion of terms with the em- 
peror, and a separate treaty between the emperor 
and Spain was signed at Vienna 30th of April 
1726. 

When we reflect op the nature of these dif- 
ferences, and consider^ how little reference the 
demands, on either side, had to the national 
interests of Austria or Spain, being only personal 
to the sovereigns, we may be excused for re- 
peating, that such causes of dispute are in them- 
selves sufficient evidence of the defective state 
of the international policy of Europe. There 
are too many real causes of discord betwe^i 
states ! If those which are inherent in the very 
nature of things cannot be removed, they might 
perhaps be reduced; but it would be at least 
expedient to prevent the unnecessary accession of 
others. 

The treaty of Vienna, which ensued in the 
year 1726, confirmed all the artides of the qua- 
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dmple alliance: it contained the r^nnciation of 
Philip to the Low Coontries and to the states of 
Italy ; that of the emperor to Spain and Sonth 
America; and the eventual investitnre of the 
dntchies of Tuscany^ P^uma, and Placentia^ to don 
Carlos* 

The king of Spain agreed to leave to the 
emperor all he held in Italy, and renounced his 
claim to the succession of Sicily, but reserved 
the same right on Sardinia; each party agreed 
to preserve the -titles they had assumed during 
their own lives : but that after their deaths, 
their successors should only assume the titles 
of the provinces of which each should be in pos- 
session. 

The emperor guaranteed the successlion ot 
Spain according to the treaty of Utrecht. Philip 
did the same on his part to the Austrian prag- 
matic sanction : this last step gained the court 
of Vienna. 

This peace was followed by another between 
Spain, the emperor, and the empire, signed at 
Vienna the 7th of June 1725 ; it is nothing more 
than a confirmation of the foregoing. 

These treaties in fact contained nothing which 
could offend France or England; they were 
founded on that of Utrecht and the quadruple 
alliance. Philip the 5th renounced all the ad- 
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yantages he mi^t have hoped to obtain through 
the mediating powers; he sacrificed to his resent- 
ment the cause of the vassals and princes of Italy 
which he had pleaded ot the congress of Cambray t 
and abandoned the interests eren of the duke of 
Parma, which he had before pretended to be in- 
separable from those of don Carlos : the affiiir of 
the golden fleece remaia undecidbd, and so it has 
since remained. 

Nothing here could offend France or Eng- 
land. A treaty of alliance between these two 
courts was soon after ma(fe, which was kept 
secret. It determined the mutual aid the con- 
tracting powers were to give to each other in 
case of attack; the emperor declared iherein 
that, the kii^ of Spain being resolved to insist 
upcm the execution of the promises of Ei^land 
to restore Minorca and Gibraltar, he would not 
oppose the demand, but lise his good offices to 
promote it. In return the king of Spain granted 
to ships under the impmal flag a free entry into 
his ports, with all the advantages of the most 
&voured nations : this article regarded the Ostend 
company, and was ftiUy explaixml in a subseqaent 
treaty of comm^xe concluded between iheu^, on 
the 1st of May- 

Tbese treaties put an end to the misunder- 
standing whii^ had snbobted between Spain and 
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Austria for twenty-five years^ and caos^ a strict 
connection betwe^i them^ which excited the 
jealonsy cS France and England. The dnke of 
Bourbon, who then governed France and had 
been the cause of sending back the infanta, was 
apprdiensive of the resentment of the king of 
Spain ; and he formed an alliancB with England 
and Prussia in order to balance the league formed 
at Vienna. This alliance was concluded the 3d of 
September 1725, and is known by the name of 
the alliance of Hanover. The contracting parties 
guaranteed each other in the possession of their 
respective territories, and fixed the quota that 
should be mutually afforded in case of attack. 

The Dutch acceded to the alliance of Ha^ 
nover, after a fimitless negociation to induce 
the emperor to abolish the Ostend company. 
TTiey signed on the 9th of August 1736. In 
the following year the Danes and Swedes £t^ 
lowed their example. France and Ekigland 
ipromised them great subsidies, and renewed 
the^ guarantee of the dutchy of Sleswic in favor 
of Denmark against Russia, which was then 
inclined to support the pretensions of the duke 
of Holstein Gottorp. During these efforts which 
England and FVance were making to increase 
the number of their allies, the court of Vienna 
was not idle; it succeeded hi drawing the em* 
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press Catherine the Ist^ who acceded to the 
treaties of Vienna and also became a gtiarantee 
on the 26th of An^st 1726. TTie emperor 
even found means to seduce the king of Prussia 
from the alliance of Hanover; and the greater 
part of the catholic states of Germany joined 
the emperor; so that nearly all Europe was di- 
vided into two confederacies, and in the beginning 
of the year 1727 every thing seemed to portend 
a general war. 

The unguarded expressions which fell from 
Ripperda, who was then at the head of the 
Spanish government, had given to the court of 
London a suspicion that there existed some 
secret engagement among the allies of Austria 
to force the British to give up Gibraltar, and 
to cause a revolution in England by the restora- 
tion of the house of Stuart. The king of Eng- 
land complained loudly of this in his speech to 
parliament. These apprehensions and mutual 
reproaches were followed by preparations for 
war on all sides; and the ambassadors and 
ministers were recalled. Great Britain sent 
powerful fleets to America, the Mediterranean, 
and Baltic ; and the Spaniards, desirous of reap- 
ing the profit of their new alliances, laid siege 
to Gibraltar. 

At this juncture the empress Catherine died, 
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and the face of the north was changed ; the em- 
peror Gonld not now reckon on the aid of Rnssia ; 
and of coarse he shewed no inclination to second 
the views of Spain ; and in fact neither France 
nor England were inclined to war. 

The British goyemment^ instead of declaring 
war against Spain^ contented itself with grant- 
ing letters of marqne against the Spaniards ; and 
the cardinal de Flenry^ who had succeeded to 
the dnke of Bonrbon in the ministry^ thought 
fit, instead of making a diversion on the side 
of the Pyrenees according to the agreement, to 
inspire by persuasion pacific sentiments into the 
Spanish government. 

In these circumstances the pope o£Pered his 
mediation; his nuncios negociated at once in 
YieaasL, Madrid, and Paris, at which last place 
it was determined to come to an armistice for 
seven years ; the Ostend company was to be 
suspended during that time; and, four months 
after the signature of this treaty, a general con- 
gress was to be held at Aix la Chapelle. This 
was called the preliminaries of Paris, and signed 
Slst May 1727: the congress, fixed for Aix la 
Chapelle, was for the convenience of the cardinal 
Fleury, transferred to Soissons on the 14th June 
1728. 

The ministers of almost all the powers of 
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Enrope as»embled at this eongr^$, where it was 
expected that the tiegociatioiis for a permaiient 
peace wotdd be more snccessful than they had 
been at Cambray; the principal difficulties which 
had made the latter fail haTihg been overcome 
by the peace of Vienna^ and nothing how remain- 
ing fant to satisfy the oomt of Spain en ihe sob^ 
ject of the dntxdiies of Parma, Placaitia, and 
Tuscany, in conformity with the treaty of the 
qoadmple alliiance. 

The cabinet of Vienna conljcl now ho longer 
oppose the establishmait of a Spanish prince in 
Italy; nor the suppression of the Ostend com- 
pany, which had been suspended in the pretimi* 
nariasi: whatever opposition was now made by 
ihat coart to the introduction of Spanish fowts 
into Italy, it was only meant to raise the value x/ 
^se eoneessions, in order to bring the other 
power to guarantee the pragmatic sancticm* 

The cardinal de Flehry, whose d^aDiieter was 
that of a pacific minister, yet considered* the 
house of Anstria as the rival of France $ he 
therefoie opposed the pretensions of iJbe em* 
peror, and resisted with all his miight the prag- 
matic sanction, whidi m fact was to be the 
basis of any treaty to be concluded at Soissons ; 
the cardinal's conduct was in this respect at 
variance widi his principles. Hie object of the 
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pragmatie sanction was to settle t||e Austrian 
snecession^ and so to preserve the unity of th^ 
Austrian empire; and of course give stabiOty 
to the affinrs of Europe : the policy of the cardi-^ 
nal went directly to interrupt the succession and 
to provol^e war. Hie consequence^ had he suc- 
ceeded, would have been general confusion until 
some new arrangement could have been made^ 
which from the very nature of things could not 
possibly have improved the balance of Europe. 
Ministers are too apt to confine their views to die 
present or apparent advant£^e of the states they 
govern, and to neglect prospective good ; which 
is the consequence of not mixing with the con- 
sideration of the interests of their own country^ 
a due regard to the welfare and peace of their 
neighbours. 

The obstinacy of the cardinal and the re- 
serve of Spain caused the n^ociations of Sc^s- 
sons to languish, as it prevented Austria from 
concurring in points which the court of Splun 
had most at heart. The cardinal, in order to 
■remedy a mischief of his own creating, endea- 
voured to separate %)ain from Austria by repre-^ 
senting in the worst point of view the refrisal 
to admit the in&nt into Italy: he flattered 
himself by this means to make Austria cede in 
the afiair of the dutchies without the guarantee 
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of the pragmsdc sancdaii; and did not foresM 
that tfaia yery gnarantee would beat aecue-tbe 
infimt in the poaaessicm he wished him to.ac- 
quire. Cardinal Fleoiy was however leckoneda 
great stlitesnian^ although he shewed himself' in 
this business to be no more than a wrong-head^ 
old priest 

The^eonrt of England, whidi might have easily 
perceived that the nndispnted snccessiiMi ctf the 
honse of Austria was essential to the peace of 
Europe, allowed itsdf to be led by the cagdinal ; 
and though the guarantee of the pragnntic sanc- 
tion was a most solemn engagement on the part 
of Inland,, neverthdess a treaty of allian(;e offisn- 
sive and defaisive was signed at Seville betwaan 
En^and and Spain on the 9th Novembt^ J7295 
the object of which was to force don Carlos into 
the three dutdhies, without the condition above- 
mentioned which Austria- had so much at heart : 
so, that the British cabinet uiidertook to assist 
the French minister in undoing its own work. 
The emperor was of course hi^y o&nded at 
the treaty of Seville, as it disappointed his best 
hopes; and he felt keenly the ipjvstice of 
obligii]^ bjm tp prevent bis subjects . from ex- 
ercising their comiperqe, in order to^&vour Qtfa$r . 
natipna; ki^ifni^ jiow^ver, that neither^ ,^^^^, 
land, UQi; Fcaiice.were in.eairn^t^^bqut tbe.JVffm^^ 
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he. hnkt ^ all relations with S^paia; recalled 
1» emfaaoBador from Madrid, and sent a strong 
force into the Milanese, to re»st the introdnc* 
tioD of Spanirii forces. The duke of Parma 
liyiiig m January, 1731, the emperor tock 
poMeasion of his states. 

The British government now felt that they 
had been deceived by the CM'dinal ; and opened 
m secret aegociation with Vienna ; and in com 
cert with the United Provinces, offisred td 
obtain a guarantee of the pragmatic sanction^ 
provided the emperor would agree to admit 
Spimisb troops into Italy, and to abolish the 
Odtend company. This the emperor agreed to> 
andi^cm the 16th of March, 1731, a new alliance 
was formed between Austria^ Britain, cuad 
Holland, and the afiair of the dutchies and 
Twoany, was agreed to. Great Britam^ and 
HoUand, ragaged to guarantee the pragmatic 
saactibn ; the states of the empire approved 
this tr^ity; and thus, at last, ended tli^ con^ 
testions whidi had been occasioiied by die 
diiqpiited succession of Spam, and which had 
lasted thirty years. 

When we look back on the whole chain of 
these events, and consider that the. peace of th<i 
Pyneeees, concluded in the year VBdQ, was 
expected to put an end to the trouble, which 
existed between France and Spain ever since 

T 
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the treaty af Vervins concludal in the year 1 598 ; 
we may admit, that long usage has made us 
familiar with wretched arrangements ; but we 
must also acknowledge, that such arrangements 
were not calculated to meet any of the public 
purposes for which it was pretended that they 
were designed. A connection by marriage of 
the house of Austria with the daughter of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella^ and the marriage of Louis 
the 14th with the infanta, at the peace of the 
Pyrenees, occasioned the spilling of oceans of 
human blood. Whatever may be the good that 
his ever resulted from the mixtures of royal 
hoiijses, it has bom no proportion, with the evils 
which accompanied or followed them : some in* 
stances have occurred in which these unions have 
moulded two contiguous states into one, and thus 
simplified the system ; . but where the dominions 
of two families are distant, it is not easy to con- 
ceive what public benefit, at least, can arise out 
of their alliahce. By the first of these mar- 
riages, the hberties of Europe were nearly ovef-* 
thrown; by the second, a series of wars dis- 
turbed the world for thirty years. These <are 
tbQ JsLt^ effects of claims to thrones, i» right of 
femfJe^', 

• We,#b?tU,pow fi^ee how great, a nms^tm)^^ 
(alec^ife .fcwgdom may become>t and, the 4ate 
whiah justly awaits it. 
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Scarcely two years elapsed since the last 
treaty of Vienna, of the year 1781^ by Vhich 
the affairs of Spain and Austria had been ad- 
justed, before a new cause of distui^ance arose, 
which occasioned a general war : in treating the 
principal events of which to its conclusion ^t 
the treaty of Vienna in 1738, not only the evil 
effects of disputed thrones will clearly be seen, 
but we shall be again reminded of the mis- 
chievous existence of little impotent states; 
which, while they facilitate the enterprises of • 
powerful princes, are for ever the victims of 
Wars, in whith their own interests are in no 
wise implicated ; and which might be incorpo- 
jrated with the great empires, once for all, very 
much to their own advantage and for the gene- 
ral "advantage of Europe. 

Augustus the 2d, king of Poland^ and elec- 
tor of Saxony, dying on the 1st Feb* 1733, 
Louis the 15th wished to restore his father-in- 
law, Stanislaus Lescinsky, to the throne; who, 
had been before elected in 1704, by the influ- 
ence of Charles the 12th of Sweden. The 
Potish nobiHty entered into the plan of LouiSf 
frdtri respect for the qualities of Stanislaus; 
and, the day^of election being arrived, the 
piifdatfe, with the majority of thfe nbbility, de- 
elded 'irf his favor. He was? proclaim^ *on the 
12th: Sept. 1733, by the primate. Affection 

' T 2 . 
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boweyer, which had b^en bought by the elector 
of Saxony, »ott of the late king, quitted the 
field of election and took post in a small vil- 
lage/ called Prague, on the banks of the Vistula; 
and, sustained by a Russian army which in- 
vaded .Poland, prqclaimed Augustus the 3d on 
tJie 5th of October following. 

The emperor Charles the 6th decided in 
favor of Augustus, who had gained the court of 
Yieima by acceding to the pragmatic sanction, 
and marched an army to the borders of Poland. 
In vain the court of France represented that 
the measures which the emperor was now pur- 
suing, would oblige the king to have recourse to 
arms ; Stanislaus, by the junction of the Rufih 
sians and Austrians, was obliged to leave War-* 
saw and to retire to Dantzic where he waa 
besieged by the Russians and obliged to fly 
from thence in June 1734. On the 10th Oct. 
1733, Louis had declared war against Austria, 
and was joined in an offensive and defeniuve 
alliance by the kings of Spain and Sardinia. 

The allied army attacked the Austrians on 
three points; in Germany, in Lombardy, and 
i[n the kingdom of Naples. The French seized 
on Lorraine, passed the Rhine, and took the 
fort of Kehl ; while another army entered Italy, 
took Pavia, and obliged the citadel of Milan to 
capitulate. Although tHe French army in pass^ 
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ing the Rhme, declared they had no hostile m- 
tehtions against the empire, the Germanic b<kly, 
for this time, joined their chief* 

The emperor endeavoured to interest Eng;^- 
land and Holland, in the quarrel ; but no fof^ 
mer treaties were now mifficieirt to make either 
of them give him any assistance. The Dutch 
promised the king of France to stand neuter, 
provided the Austrian low countries were not 
Invaded, and that, so &tr the barrier treaty 
should not be violated; this l^ing approved of, 
the neutrality was signed at the Hague on the 
24th Nov. 1733. 

The emperor, abandoned by Great Britain 
and Holland, and unable to resist so many 
attacks, suffered various reverses; and this 
was all he gained by interfermg in the arfiairs 
of Poland. 

In the year 1734, the duke of Berwick, who 
commanded on the Rhine, detached the connt 
of Befleisle, who took possession of Treves and 
Trarbach, while be himself besieged Philips- 
burg, where he was killed. Mareschal Asfeld 
succeeded to the command, and obliged the 
city to surrender soon after* Italy became the 
prmcipal &ezX of war : and Lombdjrdy was com^ 
pletely conquered by the redu^ition of ^'Nof aral 
and Tortona. 

However great the misfortunes of theem- 
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peror were in Upper Italy, hid aflkirs went 
still w6rse in the kingdom of Naples, "the in- 
fant Don Carlos invaded it on the 29th Mardi; 
with n Spanish army, under the command of 
the duke of Montemar, and took the capital. 
The imperialists were intrenched at Bitonto in 
Apulia, whence they were forced by the Spa* 
niards ; and that victory decided the conquest 
of the kingdom^ Don Carlos then passed into 
Sicily, and took possession of it in a short 
time ; he was crowned king of the Two Sicilies 
at Palermo on the 3d July 1735, All this, we 
must not forget, happened because there were 
two competitors for the crown of Poland ! 

The emperor Charles the 6th, after having, 
by a needless interference in the affairs of 
Poland, endeavoured to assist Russia in 
forcing a German on the throne, was now re- 
duced by severe reverses to sue for peace. " A 
prince who had been labouring for so many 
years to settle the succession to his pwn throne, 
ought rather to have set his face against any 
scheme to disturb the quiet succes£ffon of a 
kingdom bordering on his own frontier: by a 
contrary conduct, he was himself- setting fth6 
example of *the violation of that whicbhe ought 
to have ' etideav^ured to mike idl tbeiwbrldl 
consider tts most sacred! 

Great Britain and Holland offered their me- 
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dktioa; and the several powers, ,in Jan. 1735, 
otEered various projects of peace, which were 
all rejected. France, who kn^w how sincerely 
the ctfnperor must desire peace, opened a secret 
negociation with him, which ended in peace, a 
peace as we shall see, as liable to interruption as 
any which had preceded or has followed it. 
Surely this repeated experience of the insuffir 
ciency of treaties, demonstrates that there is 
some radical defect in the public right of Europe : 
improved, as it has been, since the treaty of 
Westphalia, it is still imperfect : and that which 
has been found susceptible of improvement in 
one age, may surely be improved in another. 

.The emperor embraced this proposal of 
secret negociation, the more willingly as he 
felt averse to the mediation of Holland and 
England, whom he considered as having aban- 
doned him, contrary ta their engagements. 
The preliminaries signed the ad of Oct. 1735, 
between France and Austria, having been ap- 
proved by Russia and the king of Poland, 
Spam acdeded on the 1st May, and the king 
ef fiiardinia on the 16th August: the king of 
SfMain indeed en^tered into this agreement with 
reluctance, because his claims on tJie du):Qhies 
(rf.Barfiota, wid ^Placentia, aM Tuscany, bad 
been overruled, in consequence of the acquisi? 
tion pfrthevTwQ SiciHea, by Don Carloa; ant. 
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acquisition which might have satisfied the king 
of Spain, but the king s resentment .shews horn 
hx blind avidity will carry princes^ wboM 
politics are not conducted on reasonable pnmn 
ciples. The king of Sardinia was^ also out of 
humour, because he had not gained a greater 
portion of Lombardy ; but he, too, did not caret 
more for the sake qf strengthening his position^ 
which ought to jiave been his only considerar* 
tion, but in order to assuage his avarice* Suck 
was the miserable and bounded view, that 
princes and their ministers took of public ut^ 
fsiivM. No notion was entertained of trying ta 
set, in a clear light, the real causes of the eter-» 
nal vacillation of their own power, but eadi 
was, seeking to snap up a slice of territory here 
and there, without reflecting on the conse-* 
quences or <m the means of preserving it when 
once obtained ; and, least of all, did they en.^ 
deavour to do any good to the country when 
tiiey possessed it : let any one look at Skily 
and Sardinia ; the beggary, the ignoraifce, dirt,^^ 
misery of these countries; and aric their Mve-^ 
reigns, if it were not better to xemain in a pri* 
vate. station^ than to k>rd it over human natxte 
so degraded! : ^ > - / 

Iqamediately after i^gning the pr^imnwtie^ 
a ces0ati(Hii of hostilities took phee: jAiieb seff 
gociation was, however, necaisary bcdfere^ p^aeer 
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c<n;dd be definitively settled, which was at; 
tettglii signed on the 8th No^. 1738; between 
Fmoce and Austria. The king of Sardinia did 
not accede till 3d Feb. 1739: and the courtiT 
of Hadrid and Naples, (m tl^ 21st Ang. of the 
same year. 

By this treaty France gained Lorraine, with 
the exception of the county of Falkenstein, 
reserved to the dnke of Lorraine, husband to 
Maria Teresa. Stanislaus renounced his right 
to the thvone of Poland ; by which means the 
right of election was transferred from the diet, 
to the Russian army. In exchange for Lor-» 
raine, the grand dutchy of Tuscany was ad^ 
judged to Francis, exduke of Lorraine ; and the 
khtgdom of the Two Sicilies guarranteed to Don 
Carlos and his heirs. 

The dutchy of Milan was restored to the 
empefor, with Msntua. The dntchies of 
Parma and Placentia, were also added; but 
on ccmdition that be should do justice to the 
house of Chmstalla, in lieu of its claims on the 
dotohy 0^ Maatua. 

The king of France guaranteed the prag^ 
nstie' sanction. Such was^ the result of this 
war; which placed Italy nearly in the* position 
it #ocupuid when the revolutionary* %a»' over- 
tuncdi^Cfery thing. The want of a ittrong 
power,: or *^ othe? wprds, of unity, in Italy^ 
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gave to France the riches and resources of that 
country, and was in fact one of the gre^t 
causes of its success. The weakness of Ger- 
many had the same effect in another quarter, 
an4 gave to France the sa,me advantage, Wheti 
we come to the treaty of Vienna of 1815, wei 
then shall be able tp judge, if the great states- 
men of Europe knew how to appreciate theses 
leading truths. 

The war for the succession of Poland being 
terminated by the peace of 1738, and all th^ 
powers of Europe having guaranteed the prag- 
matic sanction, one might have supposed that 
no new dispute could, for a very long timet 
arise, to disturb the general repose ; but Charlesi 
the 6th dying on the 20th October, 1740, only 
two years afterwards, the succession of Austria 
caused a general war. Let us mark down the 
circumstances, and examine them with atten-. 
tion ; we may, perhaps, be able to ppint out the 
great defects existing in the public right of 
Europe. But if those defects are not to be 
remedied, because the princes of Europe. _do 
not chuse either to be quiet themselves,* or to 
buffer their neighbours to be quiet, the world 
as it is, is very well suited to their purpose^ fop 
it abounds with seeds of discord, and wara 
may be perpetuated ad infinitum. Charles the 
^th published, as far bstck as the year 1713, ^ 
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regulation known under the name of the Prag- 
-.matic Sanction, by which, in case of the 'failure 
of the male line of his posterity, his daughters 
should succeed in preference to those of his elder 
brother Joseph the 1st, and the succession of his 
daughters should follow the order of primogeni- 
ture> and they should inherit, undivided, the whole 
Austrian monarchy. 

He took the greatest pains to have this 
regulation approved by the states of all his he- 
reditary dominions, as also by the daughters of 
Joseph his late brother mid predecessor, and 
by their husbands the electors of Saxony and 
Bavaria; he also obtained the guarantee of the 
same from all Europe. Spain gave her guar- 
rantec in the year 1725 : the empress of Russia 
and the king, of Prussia in the year 1726: the 
king of Great Britain, and the states of Holland, 
by the second treaty of Vienna in the year 1731 : 
the empire by a result of the diet in the year 
1732 : the king of Denmark by a separate treaty 
signed with Russia and Austria in the year 1732 : 
and France acceded at the last treaty of Vienna 
in the year 1798. ... 

' All these guarantees were however insufficient, 
because the emperor omittdl the most ei^ential 
piiecaiition, which was to place bisr fiiittnc^sV and 
his army,' am a respectable fo6tiftg", the state of 
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exhaustion in which be Jjeft the fonner ep/cou- 
ragc^d severd pretenders to start up^ and to dispute 
the succession pf Marig- Teresa hi^ daughter and 
heiresa. 

The principal claimants were first the elec- 
tor of Bavaria, descendant of Auue of Austria 
daughter of the enjperor Ferdinand the l^t: he 
pretended that the claim of the first female should 
be preferred to that of the second, adducing the 
CQptr£|,ct pf manH^giB of that princess with Albert 
the fy^t of Bavaria, and the te^twmnt pf Ferdi- 
fiand the Ut: hie insisted tbaJi^ in yirtviJ^ of theae 
t^Yp apt5, the succia^^ioia of the b^use pf AiJStrja 
was assured to Anne md her descendants in 
^lure pf the male issue of the archdul^s her 
brothers. 

Such a plea might be broqght befpre a tri- 
bunal in the c^se of two private individuals, wd 
a question might be entertained concerning the 
right of a personal inheritance; but where the 
public right of a state is concerned, the possibility 
of such a dispute for the suecesjs^ipn to a throng 
should not be admitted. The justice or injustice 
of the claim of birthright ought not to be pp* W 
competition witb the peace arid reppse of empires. 
In France the Sahc law has mpst wisely provide^ 
against this inconveniency : for it i^ enongb f^ 
nations to be engaged in ^ars of ambition or $^ 
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defence, without being embroiled aJbont succcfi- 
siona. Jn the last oentury similar disputes oc- 
casioned the greater part of the disturbances 
which took place ; and if the causes of diem can 
be removed, so that no stranger in right of a 
female^ and indeed no strwiger at all, shail or 
possibly can claim the succession ; how great a 
source of public evil will be dried up ! 

The second claimant of the Austrian succes- 
sion was the elector of Saxony, king of Poland, 
whom Charles had helped to mount the throne in 
ret^n^ for his guarantee of the pragmatic sanction; 
and who clainied the whole Austrian monarchy 
in right of his wife, who was eldest daughter of 
Joseph the 1st. If he had such a right, his 
guarantee of the pragmatic sanction was a bare- 
faced fraud unworthy of a prince ; and to be king 
of Polq.nd he had waved it. ^ The present queen 
pf Wirtemberg might as well pretend to succeed, 
to the prejudice of the princess of Coburg, in de* 
fault of the male issue of George the 3d, if the 
wccespion pf our sovereign was not secure under 
better auspices than the guarantee of strangers. 
After such a breach of faith on the part of Sa^i^ony, 
its presept king might be told that the dismem- 
beraient which his states have lately suffered, was 
^o more than what his predecessors had attempt^ 
ed against others ; and that, he deserves no more 
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commiseration than any one who has lost half 
his fortune at play. Tlie struggle among princes 
to overwhelm each other is, in fact, on our pre- 
sent system, like the efforts of gamblers at a card 
table ; at which fair play is professed, advantages 
are taken, and losers, as the proverb says, have 
leave to rail — but nobody is obliged to pity them. 
The manifestos addressed to the public by princes, 
are no more than a part of the game intended to 
raise a popular cry, and it is the vulgar alone who 
are the dupes. 

The king of Spain next came forward with a 
claim to the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia, 
founded upon the tonvention between Philip the 
9th and the archduke Ferdinand of Gratz ; Philip 
had consented by this agreement to cede to the 
archduke, his cousin, the right which he pretended 
to have on Hungary and Bohemia from his mo- 
tiier Anne daughter of Maximilian the 2d:* and 
had stipulated that his claim should be valid in 
case of the extinction of the male descendants of 
that archduke. On such pleas as these it was 
pretended that two great kingdoms should be 
ruled by a Spanish viceroy ! But the court oif 
Spain, in fact, had no other end in view than to 
extort a consideration for giving it up, and to get 
a settlement for another infant of Spain in llaty^ 
at the expence of Austria, thiil prince havitfg^ 
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espoused a daughter of Louis the 15th. If 
princes, and their advisers, will persist in ex-^ 
citing wars for such considerations as these, it 
will be unprofitable labour to recommend to 
their favor, any scheme of amendment in the 
distribution or relation of Europe, by which its 
liability to be disturbed would be diminished^ 
Nations must continue to be driven about a« 
live stock, and remain stupid and brutified> till 
public opinion shall have eiSectually impressed 
upon sovereigns, the necessity of manifesting 
iii their political transactions, that they enteip-^ 
tain, iamd act in obedience to, as high a sense of 
their duty to consult the real interests of the 
public, as they are wont to entertain, and expect 
to be entertained, of the duties of loyalty, res- 
pect, and obedience from the public to them. 

The king of Sardinia next, renewed his 
pretensions to the dutchy of Milan, founded 
oil the marriage contract of his paternal grand-i 
father, the duke Charles Emmanuel, of Savoy, 
with the infanta Catharine, daughter of Philip 
tixe 2d. king of Spain. The absurdity of this 
pretension is evident; the war of the succession 
having disposed of those countries by the 
treaty of Utrecht, which had terminated th,e 
dispute ; and the claim to inherit to the preju- 
dice of a living female, in right of a great- 
graudmother, might be overturned by some 
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Other prince who might daim from even re- 
moter ancestors. 

Lastly, the king of Prussia* renewed his 
claims on sevei^l dutchies of Silesia, althou^^ 
as we have seeu> he guaranteed the pragmatic 
sanction; but these dutchies had been taken from 
the house of Brandenburg in the thirty yeani 
war 

Thfi court of France thought this a propa 
opportunity to humble the house of Austria, its 
ancient rival, and the pacific policy of the car- 
dinal de Fleury was overruled by the mal^s^ 
chal de Belleisle, and his brother, who were at 
the head of the war party in the cabinet. 

The elector of Bavaria allied himsdf with 
France, on the iSth of May 1741, and the king 
of Poland, as elector of Saxony, joined iJtia 
alliance, together with the kings of Prussia and 
Sardinia, the elector Palatine, and the electcir 
of Cologne. The crown of Germany was 
offered to the elector of Bavaria ; and in order 
to prevent the Russians from assisting the queen 
of Hungary, the French, as head of this c(mr 
federation, projected a treaty for the dis- 
memberment of the Austrian dominions;* 

* See the claim of the king of Pruflsia in hii own works, and 
in Coxe'fl History of the Hovise of Austria* 

* Mr. Gent2, in his frngments <»i the balnics of power, 
chapter 2d, speaking of the partition tji^niy says, *^ k wainot 
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Bohemia, aitd lapfitr Austria, ^nneie anteiided 
for the elector of Bavatia ; the Margnariate of 
Moravia, and i^per Silesia, for the ©lector of 
Sa&ony : the renminder of Silesia, to the king 
of Prussia; Austrian Lombardy^ for the king of 
Spain : Maria Terese^ was^ to beailawed to k^p 
Hiingary, and the low oonntrieB, with lower 
Austria, and the dutchies of Carinthia and 
^amiola. For the happiness 0( Europe, this 
project was not realized in any part, except 
ooe, that of giving Silesia to the king of 
Prussia, which in fact, improved the balance of 
Germany. To Ifeave to the queen of Hungary 
the low countries, in ^uch an event, was 

known, it was not counted upon, it was scarcely eveii dreaded, 
v^'hen in the year 1772, the partition of Poland took place.'^ 
^his inaccuracy is the more astonishing, as the proji^t for the 
pal*tition of the Austrian empire was, as we see, projecte<l in 
the year 1741: the same kind of scheme, if Sully is to be 
depended upon, (book 30) was projected by Heiiry the 4th of 
Fi-ance, against Austria : it is surprising he should forget such 
remarkable circumstances, which confute the whole reasoning 
pf that chapter. # 

The Abbe du Pradt, has fallen into the same mistake, in 
his twenty-fourth chapter, on the congress of Viemto, I trans^ 
scribe, his own words : 

*' Le partage de la Pologne avoit donne le premier example 
deces att^iv^n Pexistence des nations, attaquefs i-p^-ps^ in- 
cennue en Europe depuis kcjidte de L^eoi^ire Bomain et ies 
gn^j^ inv^^pai des beM'bares. Leg cha^owena ont 6t6 presque 
^oujourj Ies lesultats de marriage, de successions out tl'accord 

u 
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worthy of men, who had. no notion of political 
geography; or who had very mischievous 
designs in view; it seems as if all had been con- 
certed to awaken the Turks from their, apathy,, 
and to invite them into Germany.^ Had this 
plan been realized, the equipoise of Europe 
would have been still worse, and more unsteady; 
but had the Bavarian emperor, succeeded to all 
Austria, including even Hungary, and abandoned 
the Italian provinces, and had there been any 
notion of what du Pradt calls, an Eurppean 
system ; certainly the union of Bavaria with 
Austria, and a strong intermediate empire in 
Italy on the southern confines of Germany and 
France, would have displayed some wisdom. 

pacifiques." But he forgot that these specific agreements were 
the effect of violence and war, when the weakest yield always, 
to the strongest : if no such scheme was brought to perfection 
like that of Poland, was not the dismeml^erment of the territory 
of Henry the Lion, in the reign of Frederic the 1st, a partition f 
Was not thfe territory acquired by France, at the treaty of West- 
phalia, a partition of the Germanic body ? Were not the spoils 
of the counts of Flanders, the dukes of Burgundy, and Lorraine, 
partitions ? Were not the usurpations of the princes of Germany 
on the empire of Charlemagne, partitions of the kbigdom into 
separate portions ? That of Poland df late days, is an invention 
as old as the Trojan horse, and if it had never been counted 
upon, as Mr. Gentz tells us, nor understood, how came it that 
Casimir, king of Poland, should have spoken so clearly in the 
year 1661. 
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Such were the motives, and ends, of the war 
against Maria Teresa ; and when we consider 
the mischief which might have resulted from this 
coalition, without the least chance of any per- 
manent good, in case of success ; we cannot 
but rejoice at its abortive issue. 

It is not necessary to expose the casuistry 
of the French government, in their answer to 
the complaints of the queen ; a French and 
Bavarian army, with the elector of Bavaria at 
its head, took possession of upper Austria; and 
instead of marching to Vienna, entered Bo- 
hemia, where they were joined by the Saxons, 
and took "Prague; in which town the elector 
was crowned, king of Bohemia. Let us again 
ask by what right princes complain of violence 
committed against them by others, or of be- 
coming, in their turns, victims of successful 
enterprizes against them, while they continue 
to invade the territories of their neighbours 
without scruple and without mercy. 

Let it however be granted that they are 
injured : we still persist in our proposition.^ 
If the maintenance of the sovereign rights of 
N a prince greatly obstructs the common good, 
and welfare of nations ; if the sacrifice of them 
is necessary to support a system of evidently 
beneficial relations among, the remaining powers 
of Europe ; if the horrors of almost perpetual 

u3 
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wqir eao be thereby mitigated or dtmimshed^ 
ajad such balances of power can be erected 
and preserved, as will be barriers against 
ambition, and securities against pernicious con- 
federations of, separately, impotent stated; 
and if pride, prejudice, or any base passion 
should stifle the sentiment of public good in the 
breast of a reigning prince, so that the desired 
object can only be relahzed by violence : let 
the injustice be as great as our adversaries 
would persuade us to think it; let one be said 
to have a right to complain of another, though 
aU have, in their turns, committed the same 
crimes in prejudice of the public good which 
we would excuse them for committing in its 
fetvor : yet, if injustice be ever venial, can it 
ever possess such overwhelming claims to 
universal pardon, as; when it can present tes- 
timonials of universal apfnrobation, grounded in 
the experience of universal good ! 

The king of Prussia has himself given us a 
detail of his successes, and to his works we 
refer the reader £br the particulars. The elector 
of Bavaria was elected emperor, and crowned 
at Frankfort onthe 24th of January 1742, under 
the title of Charies the 7th. 

With the supplier of money obtained from 
Great Britain and Holland, the queextof Hungary 
wa3 enabled to make head against so many 
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eisemies: she marched an army against the 
eix^>erof into Bavaria, which she conquered^ 
and Austria and Bohemia were eracaated. 

The queeti however sought, by the mediation 
ci Great Britain, to detach Prussia, by ceding 
to the kiug the greatest part of Silesia> ^^ 
negociation succeeded ; and the elector of Saxony 
was included in the peaoe^ on oondition of his 
renouncing his connection with France: like all 
feeble princes, he now changed sides^ afte^ 
having done no other good than to allure a 
French army into Germany, which overthrew 
the balance by reducing the house of Austria to 
a second rate power, without supplying the 
deficiency any where el^. This Was the peace * 
of Breslau and Berlin^ concluded 28tik of 
July 1741, and ratified at Vienna, December 
20th 1743. 

The king of Sardinia now followed tlie ex^ 
ample ; he saw that Spain had the same viewi 
on Lombardy with himself, and he considered 
the Austrians to be less troublesome neighbourly 
than the Spaniards : thus he was obliged W 
retrace his steps, after having allowed himself 
to be the to<d of France, without perceiving his 
mistake till it was too late to i^cover it. It ii 
clear^ at this day, that if Spain had obtained 
Lombardy, it could not have kept its ground ; 
after all wta^^^ has suide passefd in Italy, it is 
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wonderful, that the absurdity of repeating the 
experiment, of erecting such transitory ephe- 
meral dominations, has not yet struck the cabi- 
nets of Europe. Thus arose the treaty of Turin, 
and the result was that the French, being aban- 
doned, werfe by degrees driven back ; and the 
Spaniards . were foiled in their attempt upon 
Lombardy. George the 2d. at the same time 
broke his neutrality, and marched to the 
assistance of the queen. 

The court of Austria, in order to keep the 
king of Sardinia steady to his new plan of 
politics, though! proper to bribe him by some 
concessions: by the treaty of Worms in the 
year 1743^ the Vigeyariesco and part of the 
dutchy of Pavia, between Turin and the Po, 
were ceded to him ; also the town of Placentia, 
with that part of its territory situate within that 
of Pavia and the part of Anghiera which is in 
the Milanese, his right on the town and mar- 
quisate of Fjqale were allowed, and the terri- 
tory was given' to him, to procure him in 
that quarter a communication with the sea. 
This last article of course offended Genoa, 
which was in actual possession of Finale. The 
king of Sardinia renounced his claims on the 
Milanese, which his successors may again 
revive, if a new system of public right be not 
adopted, Fyianpe, from being simply an auxi- 
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liary of Bavaria, now became a pmeipal, by 
declaring war against Austria : she attacked the 
Austrian Netherlands, took Menin Fumes, 
Ypres, Knocque; and prepared an expedition 
at Dunkirk against Great Britain, in order to 
re-establish the pretender. 

Another French army invaded Italy, and 
attacked the king of Sardinia; it defeated the 
Piedjiiontese, and laid siege to Coni: the resist- 
ance of the besieged however, and the inunda- 
tions of the rivers, obliged it to retreat beyond 
the Alps, The next year the A\istrians entered 
Alsace; the king of France marched to oppose 
them ; and the war was carried on with vigour. 
And now the king of Prussia violated the peace 
of Breslau and Berlin, and by a fresh invasion, 
of the Austrian states, obliged prince Charles 
of Lorraine to fly to the protection of Bohemia. 

The king of Prussia, in breaking the peace 
of Breslau and Berlin, had two objects in view; 
namely, that of protecting the emperor, whom 
the queen of Hungary was determined to force 
to an abdication of the imperial crown; and 
that of ensuring the conquest of Silesia, which 
that princess seemed willing to reconquer. 
These considerations induced him to ally him- 
self anew with France, to oppose the confede^ 
ration which the queen of Hungary, and the 
kings of Pdjand/ Great Britain, a^d Russia, had 
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made; and by this agpeement, whicli was 
signed at Versailles, he was to make a power- 
ful diversion on the side of Bohemia, in order 
to force the Austrians to evacuate Alsace: it 
was also agreed that one French army should 
pursue them, and anotiier pudh into West- 
phalia. 

In order to colour his rupture with the 
queen, the king of Prussia concluded with the 
emperor Charles the 7th. a treaty of union (as 
it was called) which was signed at FrankfiMTt 
22 May, 1744 : by which, the allied sovereigns 
agreed to employ their means to oblige the 
court of Vienna to acknowledge the emperor, 
and to restore him to his hereditary dominions* 
In pursuance of this treaty, the king recom- 
menced hostilities by invading Bohemia, in 
August, 1744 : his army entered in three co- 
lumns ; one passed through Saxcmy, the second 
by Lusatia, and the third through Silesia, by 
Brunaw: all these directed their march to 
Prague, which the king took possession of on 
Ike 16th of September, after a siege of six days: 
the Austrians, however, being joined by the 
Saxons in consequence of their late alliance, 
became superior in force, so that the king was 
obliged to evacuate Prague in November, and 
to retreat into Silesia. 

In the mean time tiie French had repassed 
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the Rhine under Mareefaal Cogny, and laid siege 
to Fribourg in Brisgaw, about the end of Sep- 
tember. The king of France joined the army 
after his recorery. The town and citadel fell 
into the hands of the French in November. 
The Prussian general Seckendorf, supported 
by a body of French troops, re-entered Bava- 
ria, and the emperor Charles the 7th returned 
to Munich. 

An unforeseen event now changed the face 
of affairs in the beginning of the year 1745 ; it 
was the death of the emperor, which took place 
on the 20th of Jan. and put an end to the 
union of Frankfort. Maximilian Joseph his son, 
and successor, less ambitious than his late 
father, was inclined to make peace, and make 
sure of what he actually possessed^ the 
Austrians having at this juncture defeated the 
Bavarians, and obliged them to retreat beyond 
Munich. This success, added to the defeat of 
a French corps imder Segur, decided him to 
think seriously of peace. The treaty was 
signed at Fuessai, in the diocese of Augsburg. 
The elector renounced his alliance with France, 
and was restored to his dominions : he gave up 
all pretensions in contestation with Austria, and 
signed afresh, the pragmatic sanction : and he 
acknowledged the validity of the electoral vote 
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of Bohei|4a, and promised to give his own, in 
favor of Francis, the husband of Maria Teresa, 
22 April, 1745. 

Before the treaty of Fues^en was concluded, 
a quadruple alliance was signed at Warsaw by 
Great Britain, Austria, the king of Poland as 
elector of Saiony, and the states of Holland, 
for the re-establishment of peace in Europe. 
Now, is any one prepared to deny, that all 
these disorders proceeded from the following 
causes : the chaotic Germanic system ; the dis- 
proportion, and superfluous number of inde- 
pendent states; and the intermarriages and 
claims of succession in right of females ? The 
same system still exists in its full force, and 
must, in future, produce similar effects. The 
treaty of 1815 has not adverted to these evils; 
and of course the stability of that treaty is just 
as much to be depended on as those, which we 
have already reviewed. The want of philosor 
phy, in all this, is the more surprising in an age, 
when every thing is open to investigation : and 
surely, no subject can be more interesting than 
one, on which the peace and prosperity of man- 
kind at large depends. The professors of me- 
chanics of all kinds, endeavour to improve the 
work of their hands on scientific principles : the 
great statesmen of Europe^, liketh^ Irish pea- 
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sants, cap, only answer, " Our fathers did so 
before us, and we neither wish to change, nor 
do we speculate on any improvement!" 

In virtue of the quadruple alliance, the king 
of Poland, as elector of Saxony, engaged to 
march into Bohemia with 30,000 men, for the 
defence of that kingdom: the king of Great 
Britain promised to pay 100,000/. per annum, 
and Holland 50,000/. for this army. Anpther 
article of this alliance stipulated, that if the 
elector of Saxony should be attacked, the allies 
would defend him with their whole power. 
Russia, and the repubHc of Poland, were in- 
vited to join this confederacy. 

The king of Prussia, now abandoned by his 
allies and ill supported by France, stood on the 
defensive : on the opening of the campaign of 
the year 1745, he intrenched himself in Silesia, 
where he waited for the attack of the combined 
forces of Austria and Saxony. In this position, 
prince Charles of Lorraine, who commanded 
the Austrians, penetrated into. Silesia, and ad- 
vanced into the plains of Hohenfrieden ; the 
king of Prussia suddenly attacked and defeated 
him, and the Austrians returned into Bohemia : 
the Prussians pursued; but the former took so 
strong a position, that they durst not attack 
them, and were finally obliged again to retreat 
into Silesia : being again pursued in their retreat 
by the Ausfarians, the Prussians again defeated 
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diem, although with very unequal numbers, 
near Sorr. 

In the interim, the French agsan entered 
Germany, and the Austrians were obliged to 
fall back ; but reinforcements joining them, the 
French were in their turn obliged to retrograde : 
this last event, produced the election of Francb 
the 1st. to the impeiial throne, but not without 
an useless protestation, on the part of Prussia, 
and the Palatinates. 

The king of Prussia then fell upcm Sax(»y, 
whose elector had been one of the instigators 
of this absurd war, with a view of sharing the 
spoils of Austria; he had, as we have seen, 
become its ally. In both respects he was un^ 
fortunate ; and so will it ever be when little tur- 
bulent princes enter into the quarrels of more 
potent neighbours : but the king had opaiied a 
new negociation with the court of London, tor 
peace with Austria ; and the kings of Britdn 
and Prussia, signed a cfxivention at Hamover 
for that purpose : but the queen, who always 
hoped to recover Silesia, having disdainfully 
rejected the proposal, the king was determined 
to bring her to terms by force :* he determined 
to invade Saxony, and marched to f>resdaii: 
the elector fled to Prague; and Leipsic and 
Meisen, fell into the hands of the PrmsiansL 

* See Coxe'^s History tf Austria. 
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Prince Charles marched to the relief of 
Dresden^ but the Saxons were already beaten^ 
so that he was again obliged to retreat : Dres* 
den capitulated on the 17th December, and all 
Saxony was laid under contribution; so much 
for this little miserable state. Maria Teresa 
was then obliged to accede to the convention 
of Hanover, in order to save the Elector of 
Saxony from utter ruin, and to prevent the 
addition of Saxony to the conquests of Prussia. 

On the 25th of December 1745, peace was 
signed at Dresden between Austria, Prussia, 
and Saxony, under the mediation of Great 
Britain: by this treaty every thing was restored 
to Saxony ; and the electress, who was daughter 
to the emperor Joseph the 1st. renounced all 
the right which the pragmatic sanction could 
give her, in Silesia. The peace of Dresden 
restored tranquillity to Germany, but the war 
continued in the low countries, where success 
attended the French arms, which afterwards 
Ivere turned against Holland, in order to accel- 
lerate a peace which France had no occasion to 
violate. 

In Italy, the French and Spaniards were 
not so successful; the peace with Prussia 
having enabled the Austrians to send succours 
thither. 

The defeats which the French fleets suffered 
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from Great Britain, reduced their maritime 
power so low, that it remained with only one 
line of battle-ship fit for sea. 

At this crisis, the empress of Russia sent an 
army to the assistance of the Austrians, under 
the command of prince Repnin ; they marched 
through Poland, Moravia, and Bohemia, to the 
Rhine; and this movement accelerated the 
peace, which all parties seemed now ardei^tly 
to desire. 

Thus ended this war, which after having 
cost so much to all parties, did not answer the 
end for which it had been commenced; except 
the king of Prussia, all the enemies of Maria 
Teresa were disappointed : Silesia was secured 
to Prussia ; the king of Sardinia after ali, lost 
Finale, though he got those portions of Lom- 
bardy which had been ceded to him by Hhe 
treaty of Worms ; the duke of Modena, and the 
Genoese, were restored to their possessions ; 
only to be deprived of them again, every time 
an irruption of either French or Austrians should 
be made into Italy. The definitive treaty was 
signed at Aix la Chapelle on the 18th Novem- 
ber 1748.* 

The pieace of Aix la Chapelle kept Europe 

* The particulars of these events may be seen, by referring to 
Koch, Abreg^e des traties de paix, from which the chief part erf 
this narrative is taken. 
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quiet for little more than sevea years : but such 
was the unsteady nature of the balance/ that 
the smallest movement was enough to overturn 
it, and renew the horrors of war. 

The rivality existing between Great Britain, 
and France, for maritime superiority, and co-. 
lonial empire, could not be settled, without 
embroiling the continent in their disputes : this 
seems a proof that a proper equipoise was not 
yet established ; for these disputes might have 
been decided on the ocean, or in the countries 
which were the objects of them, if such a 
balance had existed. 

Great Britain considered it necessary, in 
order to become mistress of the ocean, to cut 
out work for France upon the Continent. France 
thought it good policy, in order to bring Great 
Britain to terms, to seize the electorate of 
Hanover, and so force the )cing to make those 
sacrifices which she required. Men of reflec^ 
tion will decide, according to their own vi^ws 
of the subject, whether a king of the British- 
isles gains or lose?, by having dominions on the 
continent of Europe: if it be advantageous, if is 
to be regretted that he has not a greater extent 
of contiguous territory, that his German weight 
in its concerns might be felt as Well as his 
British influence be regarded. If it be detri- 
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mental, the possession of Hanover is a milstone 
about the neck of England. Be it as it may, 
this new war; which broke out in the year 
1756, lasted seven years ; and whatever mis- 
fortunes happened to Great Britain in its com- 
mencement, she was crowned with success 
in the end : when the whole continent had been 
devastated, and the Russians again called in to 
terminate the dispute, everything was nearly 
restored to its former position ; but the king of 
Priussia remained undisputed master of all 
Silesia* 

In the year 1761, the family compact was 
made between France and Spain, by which 
the two kingdoms have been ever since united 
in a common league whenever a war broke out 
between Great Britain, and either of them. 
Thus stood affairs at the peace signed at Hu- 
bertsbourg on the 13th February 1763, and at 
PiEuis on the 10th February of the same year. 
We may pass over the American war which 
happened about that time; for the contest for 
the independence of America, which ever way 
it had been decided, would not have affected 
the Balance of Power in Europe. Great Britain^ 
notwithstanding the loss of her colonies, still 
maintained her consequence in Europe; and 
bad she preserved them, it scarcely seems 
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probsbl^ fibB mmld have played a grater parl^; 
thm fihi ba^ 4qo^ ^ince- ik^ ai^ae^^qn of Kiog. 
George the Tbird. ; ^ 

The fi*jt*e of Europq from tte p«M« of 
Huherfaibiirg^, to Ae yeptr 1777, wa» more 
oal^i and pfo^iperous tjiaa perhaps it bad.bi^n^ 
sinoe the days of Augustus Caeflar ; tbe wbote. 
t^ttat of it seemed to be one (Hmfed^raJtloDi: 
Urn ten^ foreigner, was scarcely bestpwed on 
any but an Asiatic ; individuala of aU nationa 
WBm intermingled with a tiheiality and fi^sedom 
veknown before : soKereigns treated ^^k sub^ 
jifluets with decent £auniiiarity : meiji of letters 
^ere encouraged and respected: knowledge 
^2Qtended itself by rapid /strides i afi4 the genius 
)9«id spirit of the age^ assumed a totally new 
^spect* In thjB midst of this political calm, th» 
avqyi inherent in the public ri^t of Europe, again 
broke forth : Bavaria, which had been nearly 
ruined by the • ambitious views of the Blec(of, 
waa now doomed in its turn to be the ^ject of 
QQG^test^ion ; and the principal pretender was 
thai; aesry pow^^ against which it had jdirj^ted 
«ta own ambitious views. 

Th^ yoimger branch of the house of WitteUb 
bach becoming extinct by the death of Maxi^ 
^lian Joseph;^ who died on the 30th Dece^iber 
1777; the disputes which took place for th^ 
succession, again troubled Europe, and ocea- 
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sioned a war which, happily, lasted only seTen* 
t^en months, as it was terminated by the treaty 
of Teschen on the 13th May, 1779, 

Before this event, all Europe conceived that 
the suecession of Bavaria would raise no diffi- 
culty,* as the right of the elector palatine, or 
elder branch of the family, to the whole snc-^ 
cession, seemed incontestable. His claims were 
founded, 1st. dn the common feudal right, which 
called the elector palatine to the inheritance, fas 
the nearest collateral and feudal heir of the late 
elector, and as being comprised in the first 
investiture ; their comnu)n ancestors having ' 
conjointly held the two states before the treaty 
of partition, t in the year 1329, which in fact 
established the two branches of the palatinate, 
and that of Bavaria : 2dly. the golden bullc:, % 
which had introduced into the electoral houses 
the order of lineal succession, and the law of 
indivisibility ; which assured the succession tor 
the palatine, in default of the Bavarian branch: 
3dly. On the agreement of mutual succession 
to the $urviving branch, made by both parties, 
on the division in 1329 ; and renewed by the 
<jompacts made in the years 1524, Jl724, 17(56, 

• See Epoch 2d. page 169. ' ' 

t Here is another treaty of partition, \vhich has escaped 
ATr. Getitz, ttid tlie Abb^ du Pradt. - m 

l^SeePUterB, itftGoUenBdle. r > 
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1771, 1774; and confirmed by the capitnlatum^ 
of the emperors by the compact of 1774* Th«i 
elector palatine had been admitted by the 
elector of Bavaria^ to the possession of all the 
.territories comprehended in the compacts made 
at former successions. 

And lastly, on the treaty of Westphalia, 
art* 4, sect. 9 and 10: which not only assurer 
to the palatine branchy the reversion of the an-* 
cie;pt electoral dignity> and of the high palatine^ 
ate ; but also, confirms all his rights^ as well as 
that of the succession of Bavaria. 

This is still another proof of the defective 
state of the public right of nations ; all these 
treaties, all these claims so perfectly certified* 
werer not sufiicient to insure the succession 
without dispute and without the interference of 
Ibreigners^ 111 regulated finances, and an in- 
adequate military force, had brought the same 
misfortune on the Austrian empire : the small 
eittent of Bavaria, its want of sufficient inhe* 
tent strength, now produced the same effect; 
mnd if the attempts of other powers, to unite it 
to their own dominions, have failed, that failure 
has been the effect of the jealousy of neigh- 
boilring states> more than of any means pos- 
sessed by Bavaria to maintain its oyn^ inde- 
pendence. It must alsa be observed, Uiatthe 
termiaatioa of the. dispute^ both for the Bar 

x2 
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rarian and the Austrian successions, afforded 
he secwity for the ftiture, in case of the recur- 
l^ttce of a similar opportunity to revive tiiem« 
Two conclusions may be fairly drawn from these 
remarks ; first, that no treaties are sufficiently 
strong to support the independence of a state^ 
whiiih-has not at the same time extent and re- 
sources sufficient to maintain that indepen- 
device without them : and secondly, that no 
right of succession will ever be free from c<wi- 
testation, until the reigning houses of Europe 
lay aside the practice of intermarrying; mor* 
tifying as this may be to the high femily pride 
ef princes, it is a truth, according to our view 
of the subject, too weighty to be neglected* 

• However legitimate, and incontestable, thestf 
claims appeared, several pretenders, to con* 
sideraWe portions of the succession <!ame for- 
ward : the chief of whom were the empresr 
qticeii Maria Teresa, the electress dowaget of 
Saxony, and the duke of Meckl^iurg Sehwerin^ 
The etnperor, as emperor, claimed the £efo of 
the empire, which had been separately granted 
to the Bavarian branch by former emperor&i 
after the separation of the two branches in the 
year 1329 : but it was urged, that the palatiiie 
branch was not included. 

The OTipress queen, aa queen of Bohemk^ 
|)r6tended to reunite to that crown tiie fie£i of 
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the upper palatme, which h^ld of the crown of 
Bohemia^ and which had now become vac^t 
by the extinction of the male line of Bavaria : 
the same princess, as arch dutchess of Austria, 
laid claim to all the countries and districts of 
the upper and lower palatinate, which had for« 
merly been held by the line of the Shaubingeuj 
electors of Bavaria, and which became e^tisct, 
in the fifteenth century, in the person of the 
duke John, who died on the 6th Jan. 1425 ; a 
claim founded on an investiture of the emperor 
Sigismond, 10th March, 1726, to duke Albert 
of Austria, his son-in-law : and finally, she laid 
claim to the lordship of Mindelheim, situated in 
the circle of Swabia, in right of a reversion 
granted by the emperor Matthias, to the house of 
Austria, and confijrmed by succeeding emperors. 

The dowager electress of Saxony, as sister 
to the late diike of Bavaria, claimed all the al- 
lodial possessions : 

1. Many lands and lordships, which were, 
purely, allodial. 

2- The improvements made in the iiefs, 
. 3. Right to succeed to aU the moveable pro- 
perty. 

- 4w The actual debt, and particularly the 
thirteen millions of florins, with which the upper 
palatinate was bwdened^ Ija o^der to luider- 
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stand the nature of this transaction, and how 
this debt was contracted, it is necessary to in- 
troduce the following account : 

The expences incurred by the duke Maximi^ 
lian of Bavaria, for re-conquering upper Aus- 
tria; and Bohemia, for the emperor Ferdinand 
the 2d in the thirty years war, were estimated 
at the time at 13,000000 of florins: for this 
debt, the emperor mortgaged to the duke of 
Bavaria, upper Austria ; but, by an agreement 
made on the 26th February, 1628, he resumed 
that province, and sold him, for the same sum, 
the upper palatinate, and the county of Cham, 
which he had forcibly taken from the elector 
palatine, his enemy ; and this sale was so con- 
ditioned, that if the male line of the house of 
Bavaria should become extinct, and the upper 
palatinate should escheat to the imperial crown, 
or fall to the collaterals of the palatine branch ; 
then the allodial heirs of the last elector should 
have a right, not only to claim the thirteen 
millions of florins as the price of the purchase, 
but also a consideration for the improvements ; 
and that he should keep possession of the upper 
Palatinate, until the demands should be liqui-- 
dated. The fourth article of the treaty of 
Westphalia, section 9> while it stipulates in 
favor of the elector Palatine, the reversion of 
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the upper Palatinate, and thet^ounty of Cham ; 
in case of the extinction of the male iin^ of the 
Bavarian branch, reserves expressly to the 
allodial heirs of the last elector, the property 
and benefices, which by right belongs to them 
in the country. The electress dowager of Sax-^ 
ony, in quality of allodial heiress of the la%t 
elector of Bavaria, now considered herself au-r 
liiorised, in virtue of that clause of the treaty 
of Westphalia, to demand the thirteen millions 
of florins, as an allodial debt of the upper Pa«» 
latinate. 

Here we see, a confusion of ideas of so* 
vereignty with notions of private property : the 
origin of thi^ may be tn^ed to the pretension 
to a right in the emperor to sell or mortgage 
the sovereignty of the Palatinate. Either the 
emperor was sovereign of Germany, or he was 
not : if he was not, the sale, at least, was not 
valid ; if he was, it would still he a question, 
whether he had a right to sell his right ; and 
this would lead us back to the origin of the 
power of Pharamond, and Ciovis. In the 
whole of this transaction however, tiiie Palati* 
nate is considered as b, fi^f, with certain regalia 
annexed to it | all nationality is banished ; and 
military despotism seems to be at the bottom ; ^ 
but certainly, no idea of political order can be 
grounded m such priiici{dea : the^^ pepple of the 
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Palaiinite iseem nd inore to kay6 been ceilf 
sidered^ thdn the herds which graced m itt 
fields ! a {)ublie right founded on sufeh a basisi, 

- is a real parent of jacobinism ; and if it ife ilbt 
exploded, Jacobinical principles, will in^tdaM 
and multiply a§ fast as liberal notiona <^ got 
yerhment^ and geheral knoK^ledgisr can make 
roohi for their deyelopement. S^ciurity add 
protection, in Feturn for veneration ahd ob€> 
dience, compose the basis of sovereignty : fn^ 
narchy, founded on.feudil tenure^ is obsoletei 
and acting upon feudal principles, is too C€»c> 
rupt for our timjes : and if this is the sect6t of 
the right of the jpetly German princes, tike 
sooner they isink into the rank of private in^ 
dividuals the bettet. 

Imtaediately aftfer the d^ath of the elector 
of'fiapriaria, and evfeh before these various pre?- 
tensions iver^ brought forward^ an Austrian 
army invaded Baviria, and the ^lpper Pilati* 
iiate ; and took possession, in the name of the 
emperor, and empress quefen of ail the countries 
and, districts which those sovereigns claimed; 
the elector Palatine, intimidated by the court 
of Vienna, acknowledged, by a convention 
s^ed at Vienna oil the 3d January, 1778* and 

^ ratified at Munich 4n tiie i4th^ the legitimacy 
of all the pretentions of Austria : btit the dak^ 
of I>eux-j«mt8, whose xmnseit vwas iodiqp^* 
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«able^ because h^ was heir presumptive to the 
Ptdatmate, refused to sign ; encouraged by the 
kiag of Pi*u)9sia, who sent the count Qortx to 
hmi> he covered his right! by a declaration he 
m^e at the diet, 6n the 16th Mai^h following: 
he was supported by the king of Prussia, whd 
declared the Austrian pt^tensions to be without 
found^ofo, and incompatible with the security, 
the liberties, and the constitution of the etn*- 
-pire. < 

Here is again another instance of the bad 
<kffects produced by the eidstence of itnpotent 
states. Jealousy of Austria, no doubt, praida^ed 
the king of Prussia to act as he did ; and his 
conduct was (Considered ascu tnaster-pietre of 
pdicy: but what was the consequence? his 
neither sttengthened his own m(mardiy, Hot 
that of Austria ; the little muerable states of 
Gertnany continued to exist ; the French revon 
luticm oci^urred ; Germany ^as conquered hb- 
cause it was divided ; and P^lssia itself was 
for some time annihilated* : a series of thfe moisH; 
extraordinary eveJnte overturned the Freiidi 
power ; and the congress of Vienna has now t^ 
established the old system of divicAoa, with all 
its defects, (one might say) to pte^e things 
for the luixt conqkieror who may wjpptBx^ aiftd 

*^ From the battle of Jeaa tQ the ^dowt^iU of Na^lel^a. 
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J' 

vrlio will profit by this mistaken pdicy, to e«- 
tablish an empire perhaps more solid than that 
of Buonaparte. The king of Prussia having es** 
pousedthe cause of the elector Palatine,* every 
thing portended a severe and long contest; but 
the aversion of Maria Teresa to war at her ad- 
vanced age, rendered the campaign almost 
Uoodless : The palatine branch, in whose £sivor 
all these movements had been made, remained 
a quiet spectator of the contest : Bavaria, for 
which the war had been undertaken, was not 
violated by the march of any hostile army ; and 
the elector,^ who had even declined the assist*- 
ance of Prussia, reaped the whole benefit. 

Three treaties were signed at Teschen in 
1779, which, together, form one: first, a treaty 
between the empress queen, and the king of 
Prussia; secondly, a convention between the 
empress queen and the elector, which regulates 
the succession of Bavaria, including the claim 
of the duke of Deuxponts; thirdly, a conven- 
tion between tibie empress^ queen and the 
elector of Saxony, relative to the allodial suc^ 
cession which the electress had claimed* 

By the treaty between the empress queen, 
and the elector palatine, the former renounces^ 
all her claims on Bavaria, by which means a 

^ S^ Coxe's Hist of the House of Austris, cbap. xlui« 
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Bknall state was left between France and Aus"" 
tria, which iacilitated the enterprises of Buona- 
parte at a subsequent period, on the capital of 
the German empire. The present king of Bavaria 
is a porter of Grermany, as efficient as the king* 
of Sardinia is a porter of Italy ; and neither of 
them have strength sufficient to keep the door 
shut which is intrusted to their care. 

The house of Austria having £suled in its 
pretensions on Bavaria, the emperor Joseph 
the 2d. endeavoured to obtain by negociation, 
what he had failed to acc^uire by force. His 
plan, according to our view, was a very good 
one ; he would have exchanged the low couun 
tries for Bavaria, and thus strengthened himself 
on the Upper Rhine, and got rid of the barrier 
treaty; which burdened him with the defence 
of a country almost out of his reach* He got 
the concurrence of Russia to this project, and 
the consent of the elector palatine; but as this 
did not suit the views of the little insignificant 
duke of Deuxponts, the king of Prussia again 
interfered, and overturned the whole scheme: 
he opposed this commutation on the score of 
the danger to the equilibrium of Gennany : he 
might also have adduced the treaties of Utrecht^ 
and the barrier which expressly forbad that any 
other, but the house of Austria, should hold the 
Netherlands. The king of Prussia carried his 
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point, and the equilibrium of Germany was 
preserved ; consequentljr^ Austriiei and Hungary 
Wer6 invaded by Buonaparte, and Prud»a was 
conquered; and these consequeacess would 
have been permanent, had it nbt been for th6 
indiscretion of Buonaparte, and the frosts of 
Russial 

In consequence of these transactions, a con^ 
federacy was signed at Berlin, on the 25th of 
July, 1785, by the king of Prussia, and the 
princes of Saxony and Brunswick Ltmenburg; 
Uiis agreement renewed the ties eadstmg, and 
Is purely defensive ; it had Ibr it& ofcgect th^ 
preservation of the Germanic system^ and of 
the possessions of all its members: these rights 
have since been violated by the treaty of 
Vienna, 1615; and while great precautions iiave 
bfeen taken to shut the- door of Germany on the 
iside of France, a back door has been opened to 
ddmit all the hords of Siberia, through Ger*- 
many, into the heart of Europe I The wisdom 
df these arrangements is inconceivable ! 

Having traced lightly the greiat fevents 
which trsmspired from die treaty of Utore^t t<> 
the year 1779, it is now necessary to recur to 
4;he affairs of the northern powers ; to shew the 
course of events during the same i^pace of 
time, from the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the final division of Poland in xmr days* 
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By the peace of Nystad, where we left the 
affairs of Sweden in the foregoing epochs the 
the principal articles of which were the same 
with the treaty of Oliva, the independence of 
Poland was guaranteed; and the very next 
article confirms a German on the throne. 

By the sixth article^ it was agreed that 
Poland and Sweden should unite to check the 
preponderance of Russia: subsequent events 
have proved how well this plan Was concerted. 

We now come to a remarkable historical 
lacty which requires a more minute attention^ 
namely the war which was terminated by the 
peace of Abo^ on the 18th of August, 1743. 
; The treaties of Stockholm and Nystad, 
seemed to have establiriied the peace of the 
nortli ^on a «oUd foundation. Denmark has en< 
joyed its e£bcts, without interruption, until the 
year, 1814, if we except the British attack on 
C(^penhagen in the year 1807. Sweden how- 
ever thought proper to take up arms against 
Russia, at the very moment when the great 
powers of Europe were engaged in the contest 
for ^ne succesidon of Austria.^ 

In order 4» comprehend the motives of this 
war, it is necessary to consider the position in 
wluch the affiurs of Sweden then stood. The 

* Koch» Peace of Aho^ vol. iu. 
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.government had been aristocratic since the 
rerolution of 1720, which took place after the 
death of Charles the 12th : at that period the 
crown was deprived of many of its prerogativets j 
the kings were merely presidents of the council 
which governed the country. The history of 
ik^se events is too well known to require a 
detail here, and this work is intended for ,sudi 
readers as have previously turned their atteii-' 
tion to the study of history. 

In this order of things, ^^as it always happens 
ip countries where there are too many to assist 
kk its councils) two factions divid^ the state;, 
the chief of the one was count Horn; of tb& 
other, the count Gyllenborg ; the former, whose 
policy was pacific, endeavoured to keep up a 
good intelligence with Russia and Oreat Bri-* 
tain : the latter, excited by the French cabinet,, 
breathed nothing but war. The mass of the 
nation,, and, above all, the yoimg nobility, was 
devoted to the war faction; and this party,^ 
seconded by the influence of count Stw Se- 
verin, the French minister, succeeded in get^g 
into office. The count Horn, and his party, 
resigned the hehri td coUnt Gyllenborg, and his 
associates*. 

Animated by a desare for war; the S^edfes 
thought the moment now arrived when Russia 
was to be humbled, and the lost provinces were 
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to be recovered: advantage was to be taken of 
the war which had broken out between Turkey 
and Russia: they made a treaty of subsidy 
with France, and a defensive alliance was pro- 
posed to be made with Turkey against Russia* 

Hostilities would have immediately com- 
menced, if the Turks, on whose assistance the 
Slwedes had reckoned, had not made a peace 
with Russia at Belgrade* Russia too, was 
threatened with intestine troubles on the death 
of the empress Anne, and on the accession of 
the yoimg Ivan, in the year 1740 ; the princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the great, intri- 
gued for her own elevation to the throne, and 
was encouraged by the court of France, whose 
object it was to keep Russia employed in the 
North in order to prevent her from giving any 
assistance to Maria Teresa in the war of the 
sacces^on. These considerations induced 
Gyllenborg and his party to declare war, which 
was effected in an extraordinary diet, con- 
voked at Stockholm, on the 4th of August, 
1741; in the manifesto published on the occa-* 
sion> Russia was reproached with some infrac- 
tions of th* last treaty, the exclusion of the 
princess Slixabeth, and the duke of Holstbin 
Oottorp, from the throne of Russia, and the 
assasination of General Sinclair, the Swedish 
minister at the Porte.. 
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Sweden did not take a single step which^ 
prudence ought to have dictated in declaring 
vtBX against so formidable an enemy as Russia.^ 
She had but few troops in Finland, which was, 
of course, to \)e the theatre of war: and, as, 
there were no magazines, the few troops she 
had there could not be kept togetjier for want 
of subsistence. The count of Lowenhaupt, who 
was to command the Swedish army, was no 
wise distinguished for military talents; his 
only merit was that of b^ng devoted to the 
war party : a hope was indeed cherished, that 
the Turks would renew the war against Russia ; 
and great advantages were expected to result; 
from the alliance with Franc©. 

The first campaign produced ^e defeat of 
^ Swedish corps of 5000 men, and the loss of 
Wilmanstrand. 

The revolution which took place at Peters^ 
burg, in the end of the year 1741, and whi^ji 
dethroned Ivan, and placed Elizabeth on disr 
tjyrone; seemed at first to portend peace, and 
the^empress herself was not averse to it ; a sas« 
pension of arms was agreed on, and a negocia^ 
tioi> opened between the two cabinets. 

The Swedish ministry, actuated by the 
same pidnci^es of policy whidx' had first iok^ 

* Koch. :. 
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pdled them to the war, flattered themiEielves that 
by the diversion they had made in Finland they 
had contributed to place the empress on the 
throne, and they thon^t proper in consequence 
to rise in their pretensions: they demanded the 
restitution of all Finland, part of Carelia, ^and the 
town of Wiborg; but Elizabeth, resolved to cede 
nothing of what her father had conquered, replied 
by oflPering them indemnification in money; which 
being rejected the war recommenced. The cam- 
paign of 1742 was still more adverse to the 
Swedes : their general proved so unskilful, that 
though his army equalled the Russians in num- 
bers he was obliged to retreat before them; and 
abandoning every post, one after another, he re-* 
tired to Helsingfors, on the Swedish side of the 
Kimene. 

The Russians, who pursued, occupied the road 
to Abo ; and the Swedes were cut off from all 
communication by land with their own dominions ; 
the sea remained open to them some time after- 
wards, but the Russian fleet appearing, the Swedish 
navy, being unable to cope with the enemy, 
retreated, so that the army was blockaded by sea 
and land. 

Lowanhaupt being recalled, a general Bous- 
quet took the command, and shortly after con- 
cluded a shameftd capitulation : ten Finlandish 
regiments were disbanded; the Swedish corps 
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alone were allowed to retora b^me ; and all Fin- 
land was ceded to Russia. 

This unsuccessfal campaign awakened the 
Swedes from their dream of glory^ and opened 
their eyes to the imbecility of their rulers. 

The diet now assembled to deliberate on the 
present state of afiairs ; and the measure of naming 
as heir presumptive to the throne a prince who 
might be agreeable to Elizabeth^ was considered 
as the surest step towards an accommodation; 
with these motives, the states offered the succes- 
sion of Sweden to the duke Charles Peter Ulric of 
Holstein Gottorp, nephew of Elizabeth. This 
piece of servility however was of no service, for 
that princess named the duke of Holstein heir 
to the Russian sceptre; and in consequence of 
her declaration he publicly embraced the Greek 
ritual. 

Disappointed in this project, the Swedes next 
threw their eyes on Denmark, and proposed the 
crown prince; by which means the two crowns 
would have been reunited. The empress, wha of 
course was actuated by Russian politics, looked 
on such an union as an obstacle to the aggrandise- 
ment of her empire, it being a principle of her 
government to encroach to the westward; she de- 
termined therefore to relax in her pretensions, to 
prevent that union. She offered to restore a gr^t 
part of her conquests on condition that the Swedes 
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would name Frederic, of Holstein Gottorp, bishop 
of Lubec, which they agreed to. 

This election took place on the 4th of Jnly, 
1743, in spite of the opposition of the Dalecar- 
liaas and others, who were for the prince of Den- 
maiic, and it promoted the conclusion of the peace 
at Abo in Finland. 

Thus the Russians, by placing whom they 
pleased on the thrones of Poland and Sweden, 
and by holding back in all wars till all parties 
were nearly weary, by degrees became arbiters in 
all the a6^rs of Europe, which they have made 
subservient to the extension of their own empire. 

By the treaty of Abo, Russia retained Finland 
as far as Fredericsham ; and the footing she pre- 
served in it has, at last, procured her the whole of 
that province. 

The union of the three kingdoms of the north 
was at the same time prevented i and by the elec- 
tioa of a prince of Holstein Gottorp, the house of 
Russia may one day lay claim to the throne of 
Sweden. 

This event is not far distant ; it does not how- 
ever seem to have struck the n^ociators at 
Vienna in 1815, who ought, instead of acqui- 
escing in the choice of Bemadotte, to have in- 
sured the succession of Denmark ; a policy which 
would have ftimished s^me of the principal n^eans 
of improving the balance of Europe, and of stop- 

y 2 
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ping in that quarter the fiirther progress and 
aggrandisement of the colossal empire of Rnssia. 

Mr. Coxe begins the fortieth chapter of his 
History of the House of Austria by a reflection on 
the melancholy task of describing the dismember- 
ment of Poland : it appears to us to be one of the 
most useful lessons of its kind to be drawn from 
history. With whatever pain we may contem- 
plate the subjection of a brave and high-spirited 
people to a foreign despot, we may reflect, much 
to our advantage, upon the natural operation of 
their vicious system of government upon every 
order of the state; its tendency to corrupt the 
execution of the administrative and judicial power; 
its unavoidable pliability to circumstances which 
af one time favoured the designs of an aspiring 
chief; at another, the arrogant pretensions of a 
haughty nobility; and at all, the ultimate object of 
both, the oppression of the people. We may 
reflect upon the effects of a never-ceasing qonflict 
of interests, all equally at variance with that of 
the commonwealth, and follow them through the 
vicissitudes of tyranny and treason; intrigues, op- 
position, and rebellion ; of public admonitions from 
surrounding nations, and domestic improvidence; 
of wilful blindness, and perhaps wilftJ perversity: 
iill pride without power, and prowess without pru- 
dence, matured at length the bitter finits of anar- 
chy, the slavery of the people, and the subjugation 
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of the coiintry.> Whoever considers the form of 
Polish polity will acknowledge that the debility 
of that kingdom originated in the defects of its 
constitution^ and was continued till its dissolution^ 
without any fortunate attempt on the part of its 
goremment or of the people to fortify and improve 
its condition. Its dissolution was long foreseen^ 
and we think ought not to be regretted*. Nobody 
would ever have suggested the idea of a balance of 
power, if experience had shewn that states might 
depend on the virtue and forbearance of their neigh- 
bours for their independence; if, therefore, the 
necessity of a balance be admitted, aggression and 
injustice must be admitted to have a positive ex- 
istence also: then why not consider aggression 
and injustice as essential parts of the machinery 
of human affairs ? We agree that this is lamentable, 
^ but to deplore or to declaim against it will not 
remedy the evil. All the obloquy thrown on 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, may be very well 
founded, but it has not induced any one of them 
to renounce the fruits of its injustice ; the mischief 

^ By a concurrence of extraordinary events^ arising from 
the mutual jealousy of the European powers^ Turkey remains 
like an ivy- mantled ruin tottering to its fall : but it is not in 
the nature of things that in its present state of inferiority to 
its neighbours it can long occupy the ground It stands on 5 
the rapid progress of human affairs must^ in spite of all trea- 
ties, crumble this ruin> and the space must be occupied by aa 
edifice of more modern structure. 
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is now done, and it is without remedy. If a 
similar opportunity were to occur in any other 
quarter, every neighbour would be as ready to fall 
on as those we have mentioned, and all the mora- 
lizing of the best men would not prevent it : it is 
from sound principles of policy and their resolute 
application, that the only effectual prevention can 
be expected to proceed *. 

The astonishing confusion and anarchy of 
Poland excited, of course, the cupidity of the 
neighbouring monarchs, who now thought fit to 
t«m it to their advantage. It is pretty clear, how- 
ever, that the first mover of the plan of partition 
was Frederic king of Prussia. It is not necessary to 
detail the means he used to get it adopted by the 
other courts. A dispute respecting those who 
were not of the predominant religion first oc- 
casioned foreign influence. When the prefect of 
dismemberment was finally agreed on, cordons of 
troops were drawn along the frontiers to prevent 
the pretended or expected incursions of the Poles, 
and also to guard against the plague, which it was 
said had found its way into the countries bordering 
on the Turkish frontier. In these operations the 
Prussian and Austrian troops had raised contribu- 
tions on the Polish territory. TTie Prussian line 
extended from Crossen to the opposite side of the 
Vistula, and covered all Prussia proper : the king 

* See Coxe's House of Austria^ chap. 40. 
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designing to defend a province which communi- 
cated with his German territories *. 

The occupation of several districts of Poland 
by the Anstrians^ in the year. 1771, had suggested 
to Frederic the idea of a plan of partition, which 
he considered as the only means of avoiding a 
general war which was on the point of breaking 
out. The court of Vienna now pretended to lay 
down the law to Russia, to prevent her from trans- 
ferring the theatre of war beyond the Danube ; and 
even to force her to restore to the Turks Wallachia 
and Moldavia, in order to mamtain, according to 
her view, the balance of Europe ! hoping, at the 
same time, to induce the Porte to cede to itself all 
those provinces which she had been forced to give 
up at the treaty of Belgrade. 

War having begun between Austria and Rus- 
sia, the king of Prussia thought he could well 
avoid taking a part, in virtue of the treaties ex- 
isting between the empress of Russia and himsdf. 
His plan for preventing war, and ccmciliating the 
interests of the different powers, was to invite 
them to join together in the dismemberment of 
Poland. He conceived that Russia would be so 
amply repaid by what she would gain in Poland, 
that the empress would no longer refrise to restore 
the Turkish provinces : he also saw that by this 

* Koch> vol. 3. 
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means alone the chief obstacle to the peace with 
Turkey would be obviated; that Austria would 
also reap advantages in this partition of more im- 
port^ce than any thing to be hoped from the 
Turkish alliance. 

Had Poland been in the full force and vigour 
of political healthy such reflections could not have 
occurred to the Prussian monarch; for^ being 
able to act from her own internal impulse^ she 
would have presented an aspect which would have 
commanded more respect : but Poland seemed to 
cherish a government incompatible with the very 
intention of human society. It was not Prussia 
who inspired the Poles to rush into anarchy; but 
it was the business not only of Prussia, but of 
every other neighbour, to profit by that anarchy^ 
if it could be made innocently serviceable to their 
respective empires. The king of Prussia, con- 
sidering the position of his own territories in the 
vicinity of Russia and Austria, and the dispropor- 
tion of them to those of his neighbours, was 
naturally led into the course which he adopted as 
indispensible to his interests ; and he has given 
very good political reasons for his conduct himself, 
which the reader may see by consulting his post- 
humous works, vol. V. p. 58, Berlin editicm. The 
king therefore communicated his project of parti- 
tion to the empress of Russia, who was disposed 
to enter into his views ; she saw therein an ex- 
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pedieat to relieve herself from ha: embarrassing 
situation with the court of Vienna ; and was flat- 
tered with the idea of being able to extend her 
empire without danger^ and of indemnifying the 
king of Prussia for the subsidies she had received 
from that power: for the present, however^ she 
ccmfined herself to declaring, that before she took 
a decided part the king should sound the inclina* 
tions of Austria. 

Prince Kaunitz was at that time too full of his 
project of alliance with the Porte, and the advan- 
tages he hoped to reap from it for Austria, to 
relish the proposal of his Prussian majesty ; he 
looked on it as fraught with insurmountable diffi- 
culties, and feared besides, that the alliance with 
France, which was in fact his own work, would 
suffei from it : he therefore declared to that 
prince, that the court of Vienna, so far from 
adopting the proposal, which could only tend to 
embroil the afl^rs of Europe, was ready to evacu- 
ate the district which it had occupied in Poland, 
provided the other powers would do the same*. 

This answer fit>m the Austrian minister did 
not disconcert the king of Prussia ; he foresaw that 
the court of Vienna would change its sentiments 
as soon as Russia and Prussia were agreed, and 
that Austria would prefar a share in the partition 

* See Favier Polit. det Cabinets. 
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to the danger of a war with two stich formidable 
aiemies. 

With a view to take advantage of this circnm- 
$tance he renewed his negodation with St. Petars- 
borg. Various events concurred to second his 
views : the motions of the army of Hungary ; the 
c^Sculties which Austria, in quality of mediatrix^ 
olyected to a peace with the Porte ; the imperious 
' tone in which it explained itself on the articles of 
that peace, which it affected to consider as inad- 
missible; and a report of a treaty of subsidy which 
Austria was said to be negociating at Constanti- 
nople; all these events made the empress of Rus« 
sia apprehend that a rupture with Austria would 
be inevitable. Sensible, ther^ore, that she would 
stand in need of tli^ assistance of Prussia, she no 
longer hesitated to ^iter into negociations with the 
king about the means of effectuating the partition, 
whidi were opened immediately. They were both 
long and difficult; they occupied the two cabinets 
from June, 1771, until the month of February, 
1772- 

On the one hand, Prussia complained of the 
extent to which the Russians pretended to carry 
their new acquisition, and the Russiani were dis- 
pleased that, in this division, the towns of Dantzic 
and Hiom should be comprised in the share des- 
tine to fall to Prussia, as the king requested. A 
long dispute on the subject of Dantzic took place, 
whose freedom had been guaranteed by Russia, 
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and was at the same time secretly supported 
by Great Britain. Rossia required that Prussia 
skonld assist with all her force in case of an attadk 
from Austria ; while Russia proposed to send no 
reciprocal assistance to Prussia before peace wiA 
the Porte was signed. The attention of the king 
of Prussia was chiefly directed to engage Rus- 
sia to agree to the restitution of Wallachia and 
Moldavia, without which there were no means of 
avoiding a general war, nor of bringing the court 
of Vienna to take part in the partition of Poland. 

llie Russians having at last given, up thi* 
principal point, the king of Prussia made no far- 
ther difficulty to promise the empress the uncondi^ 
tional assistance she requested: he saw clearly 
that the restitution of the conquests between the 
Dniester and the Danube would confirm Austria 
in the pacific disposition which he thought km 
might safely attribute to that power. The king of 
Prussia also gave up his pretensions to Dantdc^ 
wisely judging that the master of the Vistula and 
of the port of Dantzic would not fail, soona^ or 
later, to be also master of the city ; he, therefore, 
did not think it worth while to delay a negociatioii 
of such importance^ for an advsmtage which was 
in fact only deferred. 

A secret convention was signed at Petersburg 
between Russia and Prussia on the 17th February, 
177S, by which the respective Ifanits of the sharet 
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were setded^ and of which each guaranteed to the 
others the possession : it was also agreed to invite 
Maria Teresa to take a part ; the king of Prussia 
promised to send twenty thousand men into Po- 
land^ to assist Russia in case the war became ge- 
neral ; and to declare himself openly against the 
Austrians if the first assistance should not be 
sufficient. 

This agreement between the cabinets of Berlin 
and Petersburg brought on a fresh discussion with 
Austria^ whom it was necessary to persuade to 
accede; and Prince Kaunitz was reduced to the 
alternative of choosing between the partition of 
Poland^ or a war with Russia and Prussia : much 
as he was convinced that the partition of Poland 
was to be preferred, the fear he felt of disturbing 
the good understanding with France kept him for 
some time in suspense. 

The remounting of the Prussian cavalry, which 
was executed with the greatest rapidity, shewed to 
the court of Vienna the decided resolution of the 
king, and that there were no means of preventing 
, the partition of Poland without, at the same time, 
declaring war with the two powers; a measure at 
that time by no means suitable to Austria, as she 
had not a single ally on whom she could depend. 
Austria was therefore obliged to concur in the par- 
tition, in order to maintain a kind of balance be- 
twe^i herself and the two co-partitioning powers. 
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In agreeing to this step, Prince Katinitz re- 
quired the signatiu*e of an act, by which it was 
agreed to observe a perfect equality in the parti- 
tion ; this point having been agreed on, a negocia- 
tion was opened to settle the proper means of 
equalizing it. 

It was necessary at first to moderate the exces- 
sive pretensions of the court of Vienna, which had 
a little before shewn so many scruples of consci- 
ence, and now carried its views to an extent of 
country amounting to the third part of all Poland; 
and it was with the greatest difficulty that the 
others succeeded to make the Austrians renounce 
their claim to the palatinates of Lublin, Chelm, 
and Belez, which they had chalked out for theni- 
selvcs. This being settled, it was resolved to lose 
no time in signing the triple convention for the 
division, which was concluded at Petersburg by 
the ministers of the three courts on the 25th July, 
old style, or the 5th August, new style, 1 772. It 
is expressed in the preamble of this treaty, that 
*^ the spirit of faction, of trouble, and intestine 
discord, by which Poland had been agitated for 
some years, and which increased every day, gave 
just apprehensions of the pending dissolution of 
the state, leading directly to disturb the relations 
and harmony of the neighbouring monarchies : that 
the powers bordering on Poland having claims on 
that country as ancient as they were legitimate, 
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for wWch they never yet could obtain any indem^ 
nification^ and which they now were in danger of 
irretrievably losing ; they owed it to themsdves to 
pnt these rights on a proper footings and at the 
same time to take measures for the re-establish- 
ment of tranquillity and good order in the king- 
dom^ and for insuring to Poland a political exist- 
ence agreeable to the interest of its neighbours. 
The treaty proceeds to regulate the limits of those 
districts which were to fall to the share of the 
respective contracting parties; they mutually 
guarantee the new acquisitions^ and engage to 
act in concert, in order to make a definitive agree* 
ment with Poland on these heads, and also all that 
may refer to the re-establishment of good order 
and peace in the interior. The empress of Russia 
wishing to hasten her peabe with Turkey, and to 
engage the empress queen and the king of Prussia 
to concur by their good offices, agreed neither to 
iQsist on tl^e possession nor even the independence 
of Wallachia and Moldavia. The first of Septem- 
ber, old style, was therefore fixed on for taking 
possession of the places and districts designated^ 
and the parties agreed to keep the treaty secret 
until that period. 

In conformity with this last disposition of th^ 
treaty, the declaration and letters patent of the 
three courts were presented at Warsaw in the 
month of September, 1772 1 at the same time the 
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armies of the three powers todk possession c^ the 
provinces oi Poland whose dismemberment had 
be^ agreed on^ and jnsti&ratory pieces were jmb- 
lished respecting the claims of the three powers to 
the countries they seized. 

Conferences were opened at Warsaw in a diet 
assembled for that purpose ; a confederation was 
formed under the auspices of the three courts, to 
which the king and nobles were forced to accede : 
the diet named a committee, drawn jfrom the 
senate and equestrian order, to whom they en- 
trusted the care of transacting matters with the 
pl^potentiaries of the partitioning powers con^ 
ceming the articles of the treaties, by which the 
provinces now taken possession of should formally 
be ceded by the republic. These were signed at 
Warsaw on the 18th September, 1773, and after- 
wards ratified by the diet. 

Many articles to the advantage of the respee^ 
tive powers and their subjects were referred to 
an ulterior scrutiny ; there were also some relating 
to the ccmstitution of Poland, and some to those 
persons professing various forms of worship, which 
required great delicacy ; but these having no re- 
lation to the object of the present work may be 
passed over. 

The king and, the repuMic of Poland ceded by 
this arrangemait' to Austria, in virtue of letters 
patent dated 1 1th September, 1772, all the right 
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bank of the Vistula, from the borders of Silesia to 
beyond Sendomir, and the conflux of the Sar ; 
thence drawing a straight line to Francopol, Zamosc^ 
Rubieszow, as far as the Bug ; and following the 
old frontier of Red Russia beyond that river, which 
is at the same time that of Volhynia and Podolia, to 
the neighbourhood of Zbarag ; thence in a straight 
line to the Dniester, along the river Podgorge to 
its confluence with the Dniester, and thence the 
old frontier between Pocutia and Moldavia. 

The territory ceded to Austria by this article 
contains thirteen cities of the province of Zips, 
which Sigismond king of Hungary had mort- 
gaged to Poland in the year 141S ; nearly half the 
palatinate of Red Russia, the greater portion of 
the province of Belez, Pocutia, and part of Po- 
dolia. The towns of the country of Zips were in^ 
corporated anew with Hungary, from which they 
had been from that time dismembered: the re- 
maining part of the country was erected into a 
province, and comprised under the name of Gal- 
licia and Ludomeria. These states were estimated 
to contain 1300 imperial square leagues, and a 
population of 2,700,000 souls ; and a particu- 
lar advantage accrued to Austria from the salt- 
mines of Wieliska, of Bochnia, and Sambor, which 
frimish all Poland. The treaty with Russia con- 
tained a cession, first of the remainder (rf Polish 
Livonia, as wdl as that part of the palatinate of 
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Polozk situated behind the Dwina, and the palati- 
nate of Witepsk ; so that the Dwina should become 
the frontier of the two states near to the provincial 
limit which separates the two palatinates^ to that 
point where the three palatinates of Witepsk, 
Polozk, and Minsk, join each other. From that 
point the limits of the two states were prolonged 
in a straight linp near the source of the river 
Drujec, in the vicinity of a place called Ordowa, 
and thence, in following the last river to its con- 
fluence with the Dnieper, from which point the 
Dnieper became the frontier of the two states, 
keeping to Kiew and its district, its limits on 
that side of the river. 

By this treaty Russia obtained, besides Polish 
Livonia, the greater part of the palatinate of 
Witepsk, the principal part of that of Polozk, all 
the palatinate of Misislow, and the two extremities 
of that of Minsk : all these countries and districts 
form at this day the government of Polozk and 
MohUow; their extent is greater than that of the 
Austrian share, but the population did not exceed 
1,800,000 souls. 

Prussia obtained all Pomerelia, except the town 
of Dantzic, and the district of Great Poland on the 
Prussian side of the river Netze, pursuing this 
river from the frontiers of the NewMarche to the 
Vistula, near Fordor and Solitz; so that the 
Netze formed the Prussian frontier, and belonged 
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excltisiTdy to Prussia ; and besides this, aU Polish 
Prussia, the palatinate of Marienburg, the town 
of Elbing, comprehending the bishopric of Var- 
mia and the palatinate of Culm, except the town 
of Thorn, which, with its territory, remained to 
Poland. 

The part of Poland which was not at this time 
dismembered, was in itself too feeble long to ward 
off the second blow which obliterated the Poles 
from the list of nations at a later period. 

The interval between the first and second dis- 
memberment was employed by Russia in aggran- 
dising itself. The war which broke out in the 
year 1787, not only confirmed the former acquis!-* 
tion of the Crimea and the navigation of the Black 
Sea, but by the check which the Swedes received, 
the lines of circumvallation have been completed 
which Russia has for a century past being drawing 
round Europe. 

In the month of May, 1791^ the Poles, think- 
ing to take advantage of the war between Rnssia 
and the Porte, assembled a diet; the best men 
among them felt the inconveniences of the new 
system of government, and were determined, if 
possible, to obviate them. A new constitution 
was formed, in which the crown was rendered 
hereditary, and the liberum "veto was abolished. 
This system, though defective, was a great im- 
provement, and the partitioning powers took the 
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alarm; they insisted on the re-€stablishment of 
the old system^ which had ftirnished them with die 
j)retext to divide Poland, and thus defended the very 
order of things on which, for their own secority, 
they had pretended to ground their aggressions. 
The Poles unprepared for war, the nobles jealous 
of arming the peasants, were overwhelmed by 
their enemies, and Poland finally divided*. 

These are the great events which have changed 
the face of Europe down to the revolutionary 
war ; the partition of Poland was the last on an- 
ci€»it principles. It has been the fashion to de- 
plore the miserable end of Poland; and yet it can- 
not be denied that the nobility, jealous of their 
own privileges, so oppressed their country that 
the ground may be said to have slipped from 
under their feet. If the leading men in any nation 
choose for their own ill-judged interests to de- 
stroy their means of defence, they must not com- 
plain if they are finally deprived of a power which 
they had not the discretion to use. 

In the fate of Poland the national pride alone 
has suffered : the nobility lost their lawless inde- 
pendence ; but the peasantry, even in the Russian 
portion, were governed by milder laws than under 
their own nobles, who certainly are not to be 
pitied for being deprived of the means of any 

* See Annual Regitter from 1791 to 1795. 

22 
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longer exciting trouble and confhsion in their 
native land. 

We propose to close this epoch with the par- 
tition of Poland. The French revolution is so 
well known^ its events are so recent in the me- 
mory of men^ that any detail would be needless ; 
we shall therefore endeavour in the next conclud- 
ing chapter to reason from the whole of this pic- 
ture, in order to shew the defects in the European 
system ; and although the remedies we have to 
propose be not easy to execute, still we conceive 
it must be felt that unless something of the kind 
be adopted, no amelioration in the pubUc right of 
Europe can be expected. ^ ' 
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CONCLUSION. 

The reader, who has had the patientce to peruse 
the foregoing pages with attention, will have 
nearly anticipated the object of the remainder. 
We have endeavoured to shew the grounds on 
which we consider the international system <rf 
Europe as defective. The whole complicated ma- 
chine has grown through many ages mto its 
present deformity, from, originally, fortuitous 
combinations, and concurrences of various circum- 
stances, in various manners, without any percep- 
tible influence from the foresight, or prudence, or 
political genius of the statesmen who have suc- 
cessively managed it ; and if ever it should become 
the sincere wish of the most powerftd members of 
the confederation of Europe to remedy these defects 
and deformities, it is evident they must strike 
boldly at the root of them, and abolish those 
political maxims which still display their barba- 
rous origin, and continue to reproduce their ori- 
ginal effects. 

We have seen what intricate claims have 
been brought forward to prove that every por- 
tion of the whole continent belongs to any 
body but the actual possessor : we have seen the 
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mixture "of military possession with legal acts; 
comitries at one time conquered by force of arms^ 
at another mortgaged for money, at another set- 
tled on younger children, and separated from the 
political body of the states; wills, settlements, 
letters patent, all combining to increase the intri^ 
cacy and confusion, and to create inconipatible 
and jarring interests ; that disputes without end 
have arisen, and large masses of mankind have 
been prevented from taking such political forms as 
would have best suited their local situation and 
their relative interests; at other times we have 
seen great aggregations of territory, for they could 
scarcely be considered as states, passing, by the 
extinction of a reigning family, under the dominion 
of sovereigns of other realms, and forming with 
them motley combinations, which sometimes, in- 
deed, produced a salutary effect by consolidating 
contiguous tracts, and giving them the strength 
and security of otie national body ; but at others, 
overturned established relations, shook existing 
balances of power, and caused wars by which the 
whole continent was desolated. 

If we consider the present state of the great 
community of this quarter of the globe, we cannot 
disguise from ourselves that similar causes of 
dispute are just aa likely, to operate in these times 
as it is'e^rtain that they have operated in the past ; 
that every day may produce similar or equally 
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obnoxioiis ccmjimctares and changes^ and that in 
troch contests^ similar or eqnal danger exists ; . 
that some primary power may start forward^ 
and either overwhehn the rest^ or min them^ 
by new^ long, and exhansting wars. The example 
of France, in these last times, is sufficient to ad^ 
monish ns, and as its evidence is recent and irre- 
sisttUe, we may hope that it will not be disre- 
garded : a view of the map of Europe a9 it stood 
during the meridian of Bonaparte's power, will 
shew that his success was founded, first, on the 
total subversion of Italy; secondly, on the forma- 
ti(m of his confederation of the Rhine ; and thirdly, 
from the knot of little feeble states which, from 
their want of union> had been unable to resist him, 
and therefore became his allies, or more properly 
his vassals *. The treaty of Vienna has, how- 
ever, restored these without any essential im- 
provement: the confeda:ation of the Rhine is dis-- 
solved, but its materials are preserved ; and Italy 
has changed its patrons without improving its 

* Lea Canan^eos farent d^traits ; -paree que c'^toientde 
petttes monarchies^ qui-ne s'^toient pas conf6dMe8, et qui ne 
ce defendirent pas en commun. C'est que la nature des 
petites monarchies n*est pas la confederation. La republique 
federative d'Allemagne est composee de villes libres et de pe- 
tits etats soumis k des princes. L'experience fait voit qn'dle 
est plus imparftiite que cdle de Uollande el de ^ttiise. 

■ Mmtetqt$iei^ ctprtl des loi^, Livre u* cap, S . 
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forttmes. If in the present moment there is no 
danger of Italy heing mvaded by a Frendi 
army, it is because that peninsula is ^itirely 
nnder the Austrian power; for of whatever na- 
ture may be the relations of Vienna with Naples, 
it is pretty evident that the former will exercise 
the chief influence ; whether this influence will be 
stable, and how far it will strengthen the Austrian 
empire, or give security to Italy, may be conjec- 
tured, if not determined, by looking into the his* 
tory of past times. The right to the crown of 
Naples, if we examine the title deeds of that king- 
dom, is perhaps more disfmtable than any in^ 
Europe; for let us recollect that the popes, 
who used to think that every thing they saw 
was their 6Wn, ih order to deprive the descen- 
dants of the SwabiaA emperors, on whom it had 
devolved in right of a female, chose to give it to 
Charles of Anjou : in the same equitable sprit 
they afterwards promoted the massacre of the 
French, in order to give the same investiture to 
the kings of Aragon. By this family it centered 
in Ferdinand and Isabella, and became a part of 
the Spanish monarchy : the house of Austria, in 
the person of Charles the Fifth, who succeeded to 
the crown of Spain through another female, be- 
came master of Naples; and when the Spanish 
branch of that house became extinct, and the treaty 
of Utrecht placed a French jMrince on the throne of 
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Spain^ the kingdom of Naples remained with 
Austria till the dispute for the succession of Po- 
land^ after the death of Augustus the Second. In 
that war^ as we have seen^ Naples was conquered 
by Don Carlos^ who transmitted it to his younger 
son, the present king. 

Don Carlos had the same right to the kingdom 
of Naples as Murat ; both held it by right of con- 
quest : yet we say that the treaty of Vienna re- 
stored the legitimate sovereign. What is the 
meaning of the term legitimate sovereign ? If con- 
quest gives the right, Murat was conqueror as well 
as Don Carlos ; if Murat had no right by conquest, 
neither had Don Carlos any right by conquest. 
The last conquerors were the Austrians, who drove 
Murat away: does the present king hold his 
power in right of a donation from the emperor ? 
Is he the vassal of the emperor? When these 
questions are answered, we must, after all, ac- 
knowledge the right of conquest, or have none 
at all ! 

Whoever holds his crown by right of conquest, 
cannot pretend to deny the same right to one who, 
being stronger than himself, chooses to drive him 
out. The house of Austria once possessed Naples, 
which it lost by interfering in Polish affairs: 
should the throne of that kingdom become vacant, 
will it revert to a younger branch of the Spanish 
house of Bourbon, or will it go to the emperor, in 
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right of ilia first wife? Qtieen^ have reigned in 
Naples^ and may reign again: bnt the least falUUe 
answer to this question is, that it will belong to 
him who has the sharpest sword. 

In Swe^n, when the death of the present king, 
who was duke of iSndermania, takes place, a dis- 
pute for the succession seems not improbable. 
There may be four competitors : the young king, 
who was dethroned; Bemadotte; the king of 
Denmark; and the emperor of Russia. Is it 
likely that Russia will neither advance her own 
claim, in right of Christian Augustus, great unde 
of Peter IIL (the duke of Holstein Gottorp. Chris- 
tian Albert, who died in the year 1694, being die 
founder of the royal families both of Sweden and 
Russia), nor interfere at all in such an event? 
We have seen Russia in the war which preceded 
the treaty of Abo, oppose the renewal of the nnion 
of the three kingdoms of the north with all her 
might; is it probable she will allow that union 
to be accomplished if it should be again attempted, 
while she has the means to prevent it ? 

The elector of Hanover has obtained the title 
of king ; he has got a little province or two added 
to his miserable and dreary sands ; he has added 
nothing essential to his own power. If ever the 
house of Brandenburg should share the fate of 
Poland, by being forced to yield eastern and west- 
em Prussia to the Russians, which the latter may 
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seize for the least misbehaviotir^ another little 
prmce would be crowded into the country west of 
the Elbe^ which would become the weakest part 
of £urope^ and of course the most open to the in* 
tervention of strangers. Among the evil effects^ 
in general politics^ of the division c^ a country 
among small princes^ thb is remarkable, that 
there is never any one ready to ^fend it; on the 
approach of a powerful enemy they all fly like 
crows and vultures from a carcass as soon as the 
sportsman appears, and return not until he has left 
the field. 

Tlie Germanic body has been seen in all the 
epochs we have run through, to have been too 
feeble to prevent strangers from interfering in its 
aflairs ; and is it not matter of wonder, that his- 
tory should speak with so little efiect to those 
who have superintended public affairs, and are still 
occupied in continual negociations in great con- 
gresses, for the professed purpose of pacifying the 
disturbances and securing the tranquillity of na- 
tions ? Is it possible that they should ilot have felt 
the inconveniences of the feudal sovereignty of the 
emperors over the Other princes of Germany, par- 
ticularly in preventing united action? But since 
Bonaparte's wars have dissolved these connections, 
which had so evidently been proved to be the 
causes of incessant evil, we ought no longer to pre- 
tend that it is impracticable to abolish other de- 
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fecte which as evidently obstruet the improvement 
of our international system. 

These feudalities parcelled out states on no ra- 
tional plan of equipoise: accident^ caprice, the 
chances of war, the fortune of families, all con- 
jcurred to throw together this chaos. The natural 
result has been an alternation of contentions and 
conventions without end ; and as those were com- 
menced^ these were concluded without consulting 
the national interest. From the frontiers of Hol- 
land to the banks of the Elbe, at this day, cities 
and districts are parcelled out like private estates 
on a great scale j a national feeling among the in- 
habitants is either unknown or stifled ; each por- 
tion is weak in* itself, and its present distribution 
must be liable to eternal change and eternal con- 
testation: it can be of no use to itself; it can 
afford no efficient support to others : but like a 
collection of rook's nests, which a gust of wind 
dislocates, these little principalities are Uable to be 
overrun and plundered in every political squall. 
Were there no such clusters of small independen- 
cies in Germany and Italy, there would be no 
commodious theatre for war: powerful princes 
would be obliged to attack the territories of 
powerful princes, and the simple construction of 
the European system would not only be better 
understood, but fewer clashing interests would 
exist, to produce the motley arrangements which 
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are exhibited in every treaty. The solid and com- 
pact states of Europe would be less liable to be 
shaken on every sudden emergency ; fewer causes 
of disorder would arise ; and whatever differences 
might occur, it would be so difficult to gain any 
decisive advantage by hostilities, that negociation 
would come more quickly, as well as more seri- 
ously, to the relief of nations. 

It is on these grounds, and for others which 
may yet appear, that we cannot consider the treaty 
of Vienna to have more stability than that of 
Utrecht, or any subsequent treaty. It is not very 
likely that the remedies we have to submit to 
consideration will be easily adopted ; but it may 
be allowed us to suppose, that things will go on 
in the same manner until in the general con- 
gresses for the peace of Europe some attention is 
paid to the Causes which so often disturb it. The 
opportunity which now presents itself to Russia 
to interfere in the affairs of Germany, already 
illustrates, and will probably confirm, our reason- 
ing upon this subject. The new confederation of 
Germany, notwithstanding the abolition of the 
feudal investitures and the feigned supremacy of 
the Emperor, has all the defects of the old at the 
time of the treaty of Westphalia, with the addition 
of some others. The body of Amphictyons who 
sit at Frankfort, has no power to enforce its own 
decrees ; the emperor, who has only four votes. 
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may set all the rest at defiance; foreign inter- 
ference is^ therefore^ a consequence as natural as 
ever. If France is concerned^ the theatre of vrzt 
must be Italy and the upper Rhine ; if Russia, it 
will be Sasony and Silesia; and Prussia must 
either be the instrument or the victim of Russian 
ambition. 

When a space is occupied by a number of 
princes, whose dominions are intersected and con- 
founded together, no union of action can possibly 
take place sufficiently firm to resist the attacks of 
a great uniform body. Holland, Oldenburg, Co- 
logne, Treves, Mentz, Hesse-Cassel, Hanovar, 
Saxony, Brunswick, Osnabuig, &c. formed intp 
one great state with Guelderland, would probably 
have been able to have stopped the French armies, 
when supported by Austria and Britain ; divided, 
they could do nothing but submit. 

To posterity it must appear unaccountable, 
that no sooner had Europe escaped from the dan- 
ger which threatened it, and the false principles of 
its balance were manifested by facts, than the 
ministers of the principal powars met agaim in 
congress, and the result of their n^ociations 
produced a treaty, in which not one of the 
causes of the evils, still firesh in the minds of all 
men, is adverted to, or provided against for the 
future. Let any one who is unwilling to ^sent 
to this statement look at the map of Eun^ its 
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it it settled by the last treaty ; let him weigh well 
what has been submitted to his considei:ation only 
in the fourth epoch ; let him apply all this to the 
present map^ and then ask himself what ^ hope 
there is that the treaty of Vienna will be one jot 
more permanent than the foregoing? It is true 
that Poland will elect no more kings in its tu- 
multuous assemblies ; but the emperor of Russia 
is king of almost all Poland^ and the king of Po- 
land, now hereditary, has the resources of all 
Russia in both continents at his command. This 
great extent of country is behind the western 
world in luxury and riches ; but it has men and 
arms ; and the latter have always been, and will 
always be, the means of acquiring the former. 

The interest of the more civilized world is to 
defend and preserve the advantages it enjoys ; to do 
ibis, its only means are to increase its collective 
strength, and to watch every motion of Russia, in 
order to prevent her future encroachment. The por- 
tion of Poland acquired by that power at the last 
treaty, at the expense of Austria and Prussia, 
places the latter totally at her m^cy: eastern 
Prussia and Silesia, separated by the duchy of 
Warsaw, annihilates the frontier of that kingdinn. 
In the north, Finland, as far as the gulf of Both- 
nia, has submitted to the master of Poland. Prus- 
sia a^d Austria have by the result been great 
losers by the destruction of Polish independence. 
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Four primary powers ^xut in the present day : 
Russia^ Austria, France, and Britain. 

Prussia and Scandinavia in the norths Spain 
and Turkey in the south, are only secondary 
powers. 

The smaller states in Europe are only so many 
additional wheels, which render the action of the 
whole machine more uncertain^ complica;ted, and 
unsteady. 

The treaty of Vienna was, exclusively, the work 
of the four primaries ; and the whole of it is, nei- 
ther more or less, than a compromise among them, 
in order that each might obtain the particular 
objects of its own avarice or ambition, but with- 
out any consideration of 'the disputes which might 
arise from it. Had this not been the case, would 
not some minister have expressed, what all must 
have felt, that the neighbourhood of small states 
must be ever a field. for the cabals, of the turbulent 
or ambitious ? Would no one have dared to say 
that princes who cannot depend on their own 
strength for security, must ever cast about for 
support elsewhere? and make a thousand contor- 
tions, like rope-dancers, in order to prevent or 
break their fall ! 

Europe must ever be the victim of its own in- 
ternal disorders, if certain powers do not agree in 
the determination to extricate her. Austria, Prus- 
sia, France, and England, must, for this end, be- 
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come once more miited. These sovereigns mnst 
lay aside their mutual jealousy^ and concur in 
making a geographical and political partition of 
£urope; and reciprocally^ in goodfaith^ abandon 
all past and future claims on such parts as shall 
be allotted to each in this new arrangement. A 
firm and compact state should be formed consist- 
ing of Holland and the Netherlands, including the 
countries from Dunkirk along the French frontier 
as far as Landau or Philipsburg upon the Rhine : 
proceeding from thence in a direct line across 
Germany through Wurtzburg to Bamberg : from 
thence, between Coburg and Culmbach, following 
the chain of the Bohemian mountains td Teschen; 
and from thence pursuing the left bank of the Elbe 
to the sea. 

Let the emperor take the rest of Germany on 
the south of this limit to the Rhine at Basle; from 
Basle eastward, including Tjrrol, Carinthia, Car- 
niola, Croatia, Sclavonia, following the left bank 
of the Save to its confluence with the Danube at 
Belgrade : from thence following the right bank 
of the Danube to the Euxine sea. Give him Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, the latter of which, with 
the Carpathian mountains, would complete his 
frontier. 

Give to Prussia all from the right bank of the 
Elbe eastward to the south-eastern extremity of 
Gallicia inclusively : and from thence northward, 

A A 
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including the duchies of Warsaw^ so as to make 
Prussia the palatine of Europe against the Scy- 
thians. 

Constitute the whole peninsula of Italy into 
one kingdom^ and place on its throne either the 
house of Savoy or of Naples ; and let Sicily and 
Sardinia become the portion of the other. 

Give the remaining part of the province of 
Savoy which has not been made the canton of 
Geneva to France, together with the country of 
Nice. 

The reader may be startled at the proposal of 
giving so large a portion of Germany to Austria, 
and yet could the project,be realized, it would then 
be scarcely strong Plough to resist the pressure of 
Russia. It must also be remembered, that in this 
demarcation the Austrian states would have scarcely 
any sea coast, and the resources of an inland conn* 
try in point of riches are much inferior to the 
maritime : it is on these grounds that I have con- ^ 
sid^^ed those countries which have a k>ng line of 
sea coast, as being stronger, in proportion to their 
extent, than the 'former. Maritime powers can 
act ki every quarter of the globe; inland states can 
only reach their neighbours ; their extent and re- 
sources therefore are less to be feared. 

One of the great objections to be made to the 
union of Italy into one body politic is the ques- 
tion, how the pope is to be disposed of? As he is 
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considered by all catholic states as supreme head of 
the chtirch, though he should be deprived of all tem- 
poml power he must still be placed, iiomewhere : he 
must therefore be established within the dominions 
of some prince or other whose subject he would 
become ; but the other catholic states would thsa 
be governed in spiritual afiairs by a personage in 
the dependance perhaps of a rival, perhaps of an 
enemy. It is for this reason that all catholic ^ 
vermnents have been obliged to recur to the old 
expedient of making the pope a tempond prince. 
But in this point of view, provided the pontiff can 
reside in a territory governed by himself, and in- 
dependent of any sovereign, extent of possession 
is by no means an essential consideration; it is 
enough that he stand between contending parties 
on neutral ground, and that he be kept there by 
their joint concurrence. If that be admitted, 
Majorca, Ivica, and Minorca might be his portion^ 
and these islands would become henceforward the 
sacred land of Europe. The Grecian states con* 
sidered Delos in the same point of view, and th^ 
central spot of their religion. Christian Europe 
could not do better than tO/ dedicate the Balearic 
isles to so holy a purpose. 

Unite Denmark with Sweden and Norway, and 
call it, if you please, the kingdom of Scandinavia ; 
the rest of Enrope may remain as it now stands 
for the present. It would be vain to attempt 

AA 2 ^ 
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to disguise the real origin of those; many disastrous 
wars for disputed successions, with examples of 
which all histories, except the Turkish, abound. 
The intermarriage of royal houses is the fertile 
source of most of these evils ; and as no modifi- 
cations of this inconvenient custom can be pro- 
posed without leaving entire the main objection 
to it, we propose that the sovereign houses should 
come to an agreement, and bind themselves in tht 
most formal manner to prevent all such intermar- 
riages for the future. Insulate as much as pos- 
sible every state, and let each house provide heirs 
to the crown in a way the least liable to create 
discord. 

The Turkish plan of procuring Greorgian and 
Circassian women is perhaps the best calculated, 
though not conformable to the manners or religion 
of Europe: it is however to be remarked, that 
this usage has been one of the great preservers^ of 
the Ottoman empire. Could the sultans have 
married European princesses, wars by this time 
would have occurred for the succession to that 
throne, like that of every one in Europe; and 
there is little doubt but that half the princes of 
Germany would have laid claims to the right of 
becoming Mahomedans in order to reign at Con- 
stantinople. Grotesque as the reflection may ap- 
pear, the truth is evident ; and this is perhaps one 
of the rare instances of the superiority of Turkish 
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legislation to our own : claims set up by cousins, 
nieces, and grand-daughters, never occur in its 
history. 

The princes of Europe might perhaps hit on 
some plan to perpetuate their race without buying 
female slaves, and at the same time avoid signing, 
with every marriage contract, the death-warrant of 
thousands of their fellow-creatures. We reproach 
the sultans for strangling three or four of their 
brothers to secure to themselves the throne ; they 
may reproach us for the carnage we so humanely 
occasion by foreign alliances. 

We have already taken notice of the advan- 
tages of the Salic law in France. Its validity was 
once disputed at the extinction of the Capetian 
dynasty, when Edward the Third of England 
claimed the crown in right of his mother Isabella, 
sister of Charles the Fourth; and a transitory 
possession of it was enjoyed by Henry the Fifth 
and his son; but it ended in the expulsion of the 
EiUglish from France. Since that time the Salic 
law has kept the throne out of the reach of con- 
tention, down to the dissolution of the. monarchy 
at the revolution. 

It is wonderful that the behefidal effects of this 
institution should not have been more adverted to, 
and that not one kingdom should have ever enter- 
tained the project of adopting it. Had it been 
established before the end of the seventeenth 
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century, three wars for succession might have 
been avoided ; it might perhaps have added to the 
difficulties opposed to the pragmatic sanction, but 
die dynasty of Hapsburg being extinct, and fe- 
males married abroad excluded, Charles of Lor- 
i^ine might hav^ succeeded, as the founders of 
dynasties have done in France. 

Could the Salic law, with certain provisions 
for such circumstances, become the fundamental 
law of every state, it would probably, together 
with some regulations growing out of the proposed 
partition, be found to be a niore trust-worthy se- 
curity than any other for the future repose of the 
continent, and one of the firmest bonds of union in 
that general treaty which we propose, and whidh 
we think is necessary to prevent that repose from 
being continually interrupted. 

In support of these reflections, let us suppose 
for a moment that the family now reigning on the 
British throne were to become extinct: the house 
of Savoy would lay their claim as descendants from 
the daughter of James the First, the kings of Den^ 
mark as descendants of the sister of George the 
Third. 

In the former case, what would be the incom- 
petent interests of Hanover, Great Britain, and the s 
Italian dominions of the house of Savoy, now 
brought under one head? Satoy is sometimes 
allied to France from fear of Austria, sometimes 
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vice versd ; .the king of England wonld then be- 
come the porter of the Alps^ and the resources of 
Great Britain wonld be called on to support this 
uncertain power. France and Austria, in the event 
just mentioned, would unite to partition the terri- 
tories of the king of England in Savoy and Pied- 
mont ; the result of which would be fresh wars in 
Lombardy between those two powers for the do- 
minion of Italy. Should the Danish piinces 
mount the throne of Great Britain, what accession 
of power would this give to ourselves ? should not 
we be implicated in all the quarrels of the north> 
and would not Denmark become an eye-sore to 
Bxissia, to Sweden, to Prtissia ? would not Hanover 
be again attempted? would not these disputes 
open a theatre for Russian ambition ? 

It is clear from what has been said, that until 
Europe is composed of states competent by their 
own strength to support theviselves, and till fo- 
reign prindes are excluded by irrevocable laws^ 
and prevented by adequate means, from disturbing 
the settled successions to crowns, no improve* 
ment in the public system can be durable; and^ 
perhaps, but little^ if any, will be found practicabte 
upon any other terms. When we consider the 
origin of the investitures granted by {dunderii^ 
barbarians, we need not hesitate about the lawfrd-^ 
ness of settling the society of a civilized world on 
a more reasonable basis. The prinlary powers of 
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Europe are, even without Russia, sufficiently 
strong to do what they please^ if they would be 
unanimous in the determination to do what they 
ought. 

Could they be made to feel that by agreeing 
with each other they would individually reap more 
advantage than by tearing each other to pieces^ 
they might then agree to divide the whole conti- 
nent among them once for all^ and fix those great 
boundaries of their states^ within which each 
should separately possess in unity of power all 
the possible means of independent existence and 
government; all the possible means of national 
defence and security; all the possible means of 
domestic prosperity and improvement ; and^ which 
is of more importance^ the means of maintaining 
external respect by the dignity of their public coun- 
sels and conduct ; the means of vindicating their 
national rights by the unanimous impulse of their 
national spirit ; in shorty the means of preserving 
altogether inviolable the country and constitution 
which may be the portion and the characteristic of 
each. No cause of dispute could arise for succes- 
sions^ for each reigning house would be independ- 
ent of and unconnected with the rest. Civil dis- 
cord, if unhappily it should be excited, would 
^ther evaporate in idle or innoxious squabbles, 
which the arm of executive power would easily 
compose; or, at worst, swell into revolutionary 
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commotions which the neighboming powers would 
be able to repress ; for we should not then see any 
one so hardy or so rash as to hazard^ by muting 
with demagogues, the integrity of a wise, substan- 
tial, and beneficent system, in the pursuit of any 
visionary personal interests, which there would be 
no possibiUty of ultimately realising : and if any 
differences of a commercial nature should arise, 
they would be decided by arms on the sea, or set- 
tled at home by negociation. ' 

* To endeavour to abolish war entirely and to 
restore the golden age, has already been allowed 
to be a chimera ; but to diminish the number of 
causes which produce it, is the object which has 
been professed in every treaty between nations: 
the consideration therefore of the means best cal- 
culated to promote that object is one of acknow- 
ledged importance, and is really one of vital 
interest. It would be a great point gained if the 
nations of Europe could be diverted from employ- 
ing their arms against each other, even though 
they should carry elsewhere the evils inddent on 
war. The extension of civilization would com- 
pensate for many. The theatres of war would be 
Turkey, Persia, Egypt, and the nprthem coast of 
Afnca ; and instead of laying waste the interior of 
Europe, armies would become colonies, and refine- 

* See the secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit in Gold- 
smith's account of the cabinet of Bonaparte. 
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ment and light would expand over the whole 
earth*. 

The coast of Africa, from the streights of 
Gibraltar to the Pelusian mon£h of the Nile^ was 
at one time a civilized part of the world. Let 
civilized nations before they again quarrel among 
themselves, and fight for every inch of each others 
territory to so litde purpose, reflect, that within 
the precincts even of their own continent a semi- 
barbarous race of Turcoman Tartars have for 
- three centuries polluted the soil, which originally 
* was the cradle of science and art ; the stupid des* 

* In the present state of general distress 1 cannot help 
making the following observations : — 

A long seri^ of warfiure having not only, imporerished 
the inhabitants of the contineDt so as to disable them ftmn 
buying oar manufactures^ but also baring accustomed them 
to have recourse to their own industry for those objects which 
they formerly bought of England^ a great want of employ- 
pent has been felt by all orders of workgien. The govern- 
ments also have begun to prohibit the produce of British in« 
dustry, so that it does not seem probable that emfdoyment 
wiU be tooo found for^ numbers of people in this country 
thus thrown out of work. Great Britain therefore is loaded 
with a population without means of support; it is in the 
situation of those ancient states of Greece whose population 
was too much increased. Can we find a better remedy than 
to have recoune to colonies } would not the planting them 
on the north- weft coairt of Africa be a pcdicy worth considera- 
tion ? A commerce with the interior of that continent might 
be the consequence of such an attempt^ should it prove suc- 
cessful. 
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potism of their government desolates the conntrj 
they inhabit ; fanaticism and ignorance urge them 
to refnse all rational precautions against a con- 
tagions disease which sweeps numbers of them- 
selves from existence, and constantly threatens all 
nations with ihe same scourge ; for three centuries 
the needless discord of nations has pireserved this 
disgraceful neighbourhood. 

Look at the tract extending from the right 
bank of the Danube to the southern extremity of 
Greece^ and the islands of those seas; would not 
these regions afford establishments sufficient to 
indemnify those greater princes who may suffer 
from our scheme of partition ? Look at the north- 
em coasts of Africa which we have just noticed; 
would hot those immense tracts be sufficient to 
reward the enterprises dF any nation whose spirit, 
population^ or resources, should urge them to 
colonise? When we consider the rapid progress 
with which the Americans have extended colonies, 
and settlements over the face of a new and im- 
mense continent, and when we see Europe cir- 
cumscribed within its narrow-limits, and overflow- 
ihg with people, we cannot help wondaring at the 
narrow views of its rulers, who confine themselves 
to the pitiful policy of trying to over-reach each 
other. 

Wer^ the aovereigns of Austria, Great Britain, 
France, and Prussia, to concur wicerely m sudi a 
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plan of policy as we recommaid^ qualified and 
corrected by a more mionte research into the sub- 
ject, it is hardly to be suf^sed that even Russia, 
with her myriads of Cossacs, could oppose any 
very serious obstacles to its accomjdishment. 

It is true some princes would be deprired of 
their dominions; the greater, such as Bavaria, 
Wirtemberg, Hesse-Cassel, Darmstadt, &c. might 
be indemnified in the countries we have just now 
enumerated. The lesser princes of Germany 
would probably descend to the rank of magnates 
of the differait monarchies : they would, no doubt, 
lose their supremacy; with the jus de non appel- 
Umdo; the right to coin, now and then, a fe^ 
thousand pounds worth 6i bad money ; and that 
of commanding an army of twelve or fourteen 
soldiers: but they might enjoy their territorial 
revenues with greater happiness, as they would 
not have a ridiculous and shabby grandeur to 
support. 

Henry the Fourth of France is understood to 
have had a plan in view for the tranquillity of the 
world, but it laboured under many inconveniences. 
In the first place it required the consent of too 
many princes to carry it into execution, and a 
great military enterprize was to be achieved before 
it could be realized: nothing less than that the 
house of Austria should be deprived of every thing 
without the peninsula of Spain ; and Europe was 
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to be divided into too many heterogeneous states 
to preserve long a state of peace* 

The distribution was as follows ; six great heredi- 
tary monarchies, viz. Spam^ France^ Great Britain, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Lombardy; five elective 
monarchies, viz. the Empire, the Papacy, Poland, 
Hungary, and Bohemia: fonr repnbUcs, viz. 
Venice, Dncal Italy, Switzerland, and Holland. 

All the states were to be kept in concert by an 
Amphictyonic assembly, who were to decide on all 
differences. The means however of enforcing 
these decisions were not provided, for they had no 
executive power ; and if that had been provided, 
these Amphictyons, collectively, would have been 
in a condition to coerce the very sovereigns from 
whom their power was delegated ! The reader may 
read with attention the thirtieth book of Sully's 
Memoirs to make himself complete ' master of 
this project; and after having impressed on his 
mind the contents of this Uttle work he will per- 
ceive the impracticability of Henry's plan, or, at 
least, the Uttle probability of its producing the 
desired effect. 

One reflection, however, is of consequence to 
us. That Henry should have occupied himself 
with that subject ; that he should have been able 
to draw queen Elizabeth, and so many others, into 
a co-operation in his plans; and this at a time 
when so many advantages which we possess were 
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wanting to him^ is no doubt very enconxaging ; 
for if in those days the govenunents of Enrop^ 
felt the inccmveniences resulting from the insta- 
bility and other defects of the existing system^ so 
strcmgly as to concur in nieasures of partition in 
order to amend it^ although the attempt was abor- 
tive; if so many were brought so easily into one 
great design, complicated as it then was, surely it 
ought not now to be thought so difficult to unite 
in one common view for the same common ob- 
ject fiye of the most powerful monarchs on earth, 
and so accompUsh that grand and final partition 
upon more simple principles, and under auspices 
whidi prcHDise its safe execution. 

Here we may be interrupted by those who 
would make objections on the Score of justice. 
In the first place, let them observe the justice 
with which the reigning families originally ac- 
quired their dominions. Let them next consider 
whether stopping the unnecessary efiusion of hu- 
man blood, by adopting sounder principles of in- 
ternational government, be not justice in a hi^ier 
and nobler sense to mankind at large ? Salus po^ 
puli snprema les estOy is an axiom which they must 
first confute before they can plead in favour of the 
right of princes who have not the means of fulfilling 
their part of the contract with the people whom they 
govern, namely, that of giving a valid protection 
in return for allegiance. But a yet stronger argu- 
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ment may be brought in favour of our slashing 
system as it may be called ; onr adversaries may 
be asked when they appeal to the moral code, in 
the narrow scale in which they wonld confine ns^ 
how they came in the last peace of Vienna, 1815, 
to allow Russia to seize on the duchy of Warsaw 
and half of Gallicia ? why did they deprive Saxony 
of one half of its territory ? why were the ecclesi- 
astical electorates of Mentz, Cologne, and Treves, 
given, in an arbitrary manner, to the king of 
Prussia and the duke of Hesse-Darmstadt ? why 
was the independence of the republic of Genoa 
and Venice sacrificed to the king of Sardinia and 
the emperor? why was Norway given to the king 
• of Sweden ? why was Pomerania given to the king 
of Prussia ? If all these changes could be made 
merely to accommodate different princes without 
regard to pleas of justicg , and which is worse, 
without insuiing the stability of Europe, our ad- 
versaries may be repelled without any further 
trouble. 

The justice and the morality which they preach 
has about as much to do with the question as 
rhetoric, chemistry, or architecture. We deny 
that the principle of justice governs the delibera- 
tions of general congresses. When, therefore, the 
inconveniences of any particular order or distribu- 
tion of territory are either universally felt or are 
proved to the satisfaction of men of sound judg- 
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ment and experience^ justice is not with them the 
reason for withholding the remedy^ though justice, 
in its subUmest sense, would be imperative upon 
them to apply it without any other consideration 
but the paramount necessity of the public good. 
We do not undervalue the n^inutest offices of any 
kind of justice ; but we assert that the public is 
to be served first, and that minor interests must 
give way. To oflFer to the reader more arguments 
on this subject would be to suppose he were nbt 
able to adduce them himself, and would* look like 
proving a truism. 

Princes are ever calling out on the patriotism 
and. public spirit of their subjects, but if love of 
the sovereign and of the country is admitted to be 
the duty and the virtue of subjects, is it less the 
virtue or duty of princes to watch over and to 
cherish the public interests of their empire, which 
caii never he exclusive of the care of the public 
interests of their neighbours? Public interests hav^ 
universal relations, and a good father of his people 
should be the general patron of mankind. 

The kings of England once ruled over Nor- 
mandy, Poitou, Brittany, &c. &c. on the same 
footing that our kings hold the kingdom of 
Hanover; that is, these were sovereignties belong- 
ing to the king, but separate from the body of his 
English empire. So long as the weakness of the 
French monarchy lasted, in consequence of the 
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division of that kingdom into great fiefii^ those 
provinces obeyed the English monarch ; the sim- 
plifying principle having concentrated the power 
of the French monarchy^ they returned to the 
allegiance of France. Hanover will have the same 
fate if Russia does not^ before Germany be con- 
densed into one body^ overturn the present system 
of Europe ; for if Germany should be so ccmsoli^ 
dated^ Hanover will be reabsorbed. 

The picture drawn by the abb^ du Phtdt of the 
Russian empire^ is the most interesting part of the 
work which he has lately published^ entitled^ ^^ the 
Congress of Vienna^ It contains many great 
truths^ but it seems to have been written too 
hastily^ and instead of appealing to the reason^ to 
be rather designed as an address to the passions 
of men. The style of Rousseau seems to have 
corrupted the taste of miCny French writers who 
affect to be very profound, and to ** saisir un ap^ 
perfu^ as they term it. But they seem to forget, 
that in matters of politics, though reason is never 
excluded, history is the source of clear and distinct 
knowledge. Strip his work of the declamation it 
contains, and the two volumes would dwindle to a 
very small book, neither as comprehensive nor as 
profound as the subject requires. 

We cannot.however omit doing justice to the 
abb^*s accurate view of the Russian empire. A 
barbarous people, he observes, commanded by 

BB 
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civilized chiefs^ and inhabiting cold and inhospit- 
able regions, have a tendency to migrate to milder 
and more fertile parts of the earth. In support of 
his theory it may be adduced, that such is the 
condition of northern hordes that war is necessary 
to their nature and situation. If Russia had not 
views of aggrandizement westward, if she did not 
look forward to be the arbitress of Europe in her 
eternal quarrels, she would not have seized cm 
Finland and Poland : her views, if rich^ had been 
her object, would have been to the east. The 
Russians are now so placed as to be able tp inter- 
fere in the affairs of Sweden, Prussia, Austria, and 
Turkey; and the division of Grermany into so 
many little states, who will look to her for protec- 
tion against the greater powers, has arranged every 
thing for Russia. Abb6 du Pradt has justly ob- 
served, that while so many precautions have been 
taken against France in the treaty of Vienna, the 
danger of the vicinity of this great power has beeu 
forgotten or overlooked. 

It is not intended in this work to dogmatise, 
and it is hoped that sufficient care has been taken 
to cite history and treaties for every material fact : 
the conclusions appear to the writer to be fairly 
drawn, and the reader enjoys the same freedom in 
the use of the same materials which the writer has 
exercised himself. 

Many readers will perhaps disagree in the 
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principles or the maxims op which this little work 
is fomided, and errors no doubt will be detected^ 
and, it is hoped, rectified. Be its fate in the 
public opinion what it may, at any rate, after 
what we have seen, it cannot be denied that gross 
defects exist in the international relations of Europe : 
and if the writer has not treated the subject to the 
satisfaction of some men, he may have opened a 
road for the speculations of others, and his work 
may contain hints which abler politicians with 
similar yiews^ will not despair of converting into 
practicable measures for the public good. 



THE END. 
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